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MARTHA HEDMAN 


Born in Stockholm, Sweden. She learned the art of actin; 
under the tuition of the first Mrs. August Strindberg. She had 
the distinction of playing Countess /ulia, the basis of all Strind- 
berg roles, to the satisfaction of even Strindberg himself. She 
came to the United States a year and a half ago and has been 


appearing as leading woman for John Mason. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York 








RUTH SHEPLEY 

Born in Providence, R. I. in 1889. She was educated in 
St. Elizabeth's Convent in New Jersey. Made her stage debut 
with Douglas Fairbanks in “‘All for a Girl’ in 1907, and later 
appeared in “‘A Gentleman from Mississippi" and ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of Leisure."” She appeared with Mr. Fairbanks in ““The 

Cub” and last year appeared in ““The Brute.” 
Photograph by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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KATHARINE KAELRED 


Born in London. Made her professional debut in the 
Shakesp pany of F.R. Benson in 1904. During that 
season she played in twenty-two Shakespearean plays. Sa a 





time she was leading woman for Cyril Maude. Made her first 
appearance in the United States as leading woman for James K. 
lackett. Her last appearance in the United States was in 1911 
and since then she has been playing in England, but she prom- 

ises to return to the United States this season. 
Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 












MARY NASH 
Born in Troy, N. Y.. She was educated at St. Anne's Con- 


“A vent in Lachine, Canada. Miss Nash came to the front on 
CS Broadway when she played in‘ The City” and in “The Woman.” 
Before that she played with Ethel Barrymore and with Andrew 
ack for two seasons each. She made her debut at the age of 
ee. and is now twenty five. She is a sister of Florence 

ash. 






Photograph by White, New York 
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MARGARET DALE 
Made her first appearance on the stage at the Girard Avenue 
Theatre in Philadelphia, in 1897. After an engagement as 
Lucie Manette in “The Only Way,”” she joined the Empire 
Company under Charles Frohman in 1900. In recent years she 


has appeared with W. H. Crane and with George Arliss. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York 





ELSIE LESLIE 


Made her debut as the original Lord Faunt/eroy. Later she 
4 made an impression as a child actress in ““The Prince and the 
Pauper.” While still very young she became leading lady for 
Joseph Jefferson, playing Lydia Languish in ““The Rivals, * an 
Meenie, grown-up, in “Rip Van Winkle.” After a season as 
Glory Quayle in ‘The Christian,” she retired from the stage for 
some years. She returned to play the leading feminine role in 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ and latter appeared in support of 
George Arliss in “Disraeli.” 

Photograph by Savony, New York 








LAURA NELSON HALL 


(5 
Born in Philadelphia, July ||th, 1876. Made her first 


appearance as an actress in September 1897, with the Girard 
Avenue Stock Company, Philadelphia. Her New York success 
came in 1906 when she alternated the role of Rhy Mac Chesney 
in ““The Three Of Us” with Carlotta Nillson. She made another 
big success of the role of //fe St. Clair in ““The Easiest Way,” 
in 1908, and later starred as /verywoman in the play of thet 
name. 

Photograph by White, New York 
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FLORENCE REED 


. Born in Philadelphia, January 10th, 1883, and educated at 
“ the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Philadelphia. She is a grand- 
ch Id of “Pop” Reed, of the old Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. Made her stage debut as a _ monologist. Made her 
first big success as Anne Brown in “‘Seven Days,” in 1910, 
Scored an even bigger success in ““The Typhoon,” in 1912, and 
appeared as Bettina in ‘The Master House.”’ During the past 
season she played Ramona in “The Painted Woman,” at the 


Playhouse, New York. 


Photograph by White, New York 














VIOLA DANA 


Born in New York in 1897. Made her debut as Litt/e Hein- 
rich with Thomas Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle."’ She score 
a success in vaudeville in one act of ‘“The Littlest Rebel’ with 
Dustin Farnum. Is now the star in ““A Poor Little Rich Girl.” 

Photograph by White, New York 
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DORIS KEANE 


Made her first appearance on the professional stage at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, in December 1903, in “*Whitewash- 
ing Julia."” She was successful as /reve Mi//ard in “‘De Lancey.” 
Recently she has been very successful in ‘“‘Romance.” 
Photograph by E. F. Foley, New York 


LOIS EWELL 
Born in Memphis, Tenn., January. 28th, 1885. Made her 


first stage app e as the ing in “Babette,” at the St. 

uis Exposition, playing opposite Eugene Cowles. She cre- 
ated the role of 7/a/s in English in America. She has been 
engaged as leading soprano by the Century Opera Company 
for the coming season. 





Photograph by Mishkin, New York 








“It was real love, you know, the real thing. I don’t mean the mere imaginative love, blindfold love, 
but love that sees.... I want you to understand that I loved—altogether.” 


From Stratton's speech to his future wife in H. G. VU ane ene novel, *“* THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS, 
page 154. 
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Our All-Star List of Writers 
Fora Year of All-Star Red Books 





Rupert Hughes 

Irvin S. Cobb 

George Randolph Chester 
Lillian Chester 

Frederic Arnold Kummer 
James Oliver Curwood 
Harris Dickson 


| Kennett Harris 


Harris Merton Lyon 
Edwin Balmer 

George Pattullo 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Walter Jones 


il . Elliott Flower 


Frances A. Ludwig 
Michael Williams 


Meredith Nicholson — 

H. G. Wells 

Peter B: Kyne 

C. E. Van Loan 

James Francis Dwyer 
George Bronson-Howard 
Helen Green Van Campen 
Frederick R. Bechdolt 
James Oppenheim 

Ellis Parker Butler 

H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Clifford S. Raymond 
Ida M. Evans 

L. J. Beeston 

Owen Oliver 

Alma Martin Estabrook 





We promised the greatest all-star magazine ever attempted. 
We are producing it. And we shall continue. Study that list. It 
contains the names of the writers with whom THE RED BOOK 
has made arrangements for stories during the next year. If 


“Who's Who” were to compile from its pages “The Greatest 
Living Story Writers,” every one of those names would be 
prominent—and there would be mighty few others in the list. 
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She was searching that room 
for some one, some one whom ue 
she thought to find amongst Be 
the brutes that leered and 
stared at her. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 





uralist, sat with Ford, the tall 
American, upon the veranda 
of the little bungalow in 
which the German lived, and they looked 
down at the stretch of rice-white sand 
upon which the rollers of the China 
Sea flung themselves incessantly. The 
spray above the outer reef, where the 
coral teeth tore at the charging breakers, 
was shot with the beams of the wester- 
ing sun till it resembled a cloud of 
pink chiffon embroidered with translu- 
cent pearis. The jungle, silent and 


f —T|OCHDORF, the German nat- 
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J AMES FRANCIS) DWYER, 
like Kipling, has come out of 
the East with a fund of wonder tales, 
but Dwyer has brought even more of 
its lore and lure than the celebrated 
author of “The Road to Mandalay.” 
The silent jungles, the velvety nights, 
the Orient’s gold-smeared waters, 
and the brown faces of the natives 
hiding centuries of miracles—all give 
up their secrets under the magic of 
his pen. “The White Tentacles” tells 


watchful, surrounded the little bunga- 
low, the century-old trees resembling 
green-clad guards that waited the word 



















By James Francis Dwyer 


Author of “The Black Horsemen of Mir-Jehal,” etc. 


of a love of a woman wonderful 
enough to imbue a wreck of a man, 
soaked in the vices of the opium 
coast where “a million devils fish for a 
man’s soul with nets of lilac and pur- 
ple and crimson,” with the bigness to 
know that he was not fit to join his 
miserable life with hers. Just now and 
then a story of the sublimity and mag- 
nitude of “The White Tentacles” is 
written; set in the color richness of 
Dwyer’s writing, it becomes one of 
the great short-stories of the time. 


to move upon the lonely little habita- 
tion. 
Along the white sand walked a slim 
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Dyak girl, and Ford, nodding towards 
her, put a question to the naturalist. 

“What is wrong with her?” asked the 
American. “I have been watching her 
for days, and I have noticed her stoop 
down occasionally as if she were listen- 
ing, when an extra big roller swept up 
the beach.” 

“She is listening to the voice of a dead 
man,” replied Hochdorf. “Ach, it is 
pitiful! Five years ago, a Dyak boy 
whom she loved, was snapped up by a 
shark out beyond the reef, and since that 
time she has been listening to the waves 
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because she thinks they bring messages 
to her. Himmel! it makes me feel sad 
when I watch her. The Dyaks think that 
she is crazy, but I think that the /ieber 
Gott took pity on her sorrow and that 
He makes her happy by letting her think 
that she hears messages from the boy 
she loved.” 

“That is mighty sad,” muttered Ford. 

“Yes, it. is sad,” said the naturalist 
slowly. “To-day you said something 
about dollars ruling the world. You are 
wrong, my friend. It is love that rules 
the world. Ja/ I know. Would you like 
me to tell you a story to prove what I 
say? It is a story that is a little bigger 
than the story of that girl whom you 
see walking along the beach listening 
to the messages from a boy that a tiger- 
shark gobbled up five years ago.” 

Hochdorf took his big meerschaum 
from his mouth and nodded towards the 
beach. The slim native girl was stoop- 
ing down, her head on one side, as a 
giant comber came bounding from the 
China Sea to sprawl upon the silvery 
sands. 

“She always makes me think of that 
other girl,” said the naturalist, ‘although 
this woman about whom I am going to 
tell you was a white woman. But brown 
or white, it is all the same. Love affects 
them in just the same fashion. I am an 
old bachelor, but I have kept my eyes 
and my ears open and I know. 

“T will tell you this story from the 
start: About seven years ago I was col- 
lecting specimens in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Some crazy fool at Berlin had given 
my house at Amsterdam a big order for 
different breeds of monkeys, and I was 
kept busy. I was after those monkeys 
night and day. 

“A French naturalist at Hue told me 
of a Shan who knew the jungle so well 
that he could sit in a clearing and make 
a noise with his mouth that would bring 
the monkeys I was seeking to-him. You 
need not smile. There are tiger men 
among the Shans, men who can talk to 
the tigers. Ja/ I know. I will tell you 
of them some day. 

“I wanted that man who could make 
a noise that would bring those monkeys 
to him. I was tired hunting those things, 
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and I wanted some one who was familiar 
with them, familiar enough to get close 
to the little devils so that he could 
catch them by the hind legs. So I went 
one night looking for that Shan. 

“T went into a place that had only 
a tissue paper between it and hell. 
Gott! yes. It was a place where the 
foulest brutes on the coast congregated, 
and you were sucking in big mouthfuls 
of soul poison every time you drew a 
breath. It was a toboggan slide into hell, 
my friend, and the devil greased it every 
three minutes. 

“There were human devils there by 
the score. Malays and Chinese, Hindus 
and Burmese, Japanese and Shans, with 
hearts in them that were as black as the 
Caves of Brule. I am an old man, and 
I have been up and down this Orient for 
more than twenty years, but I have not 
seen a more villainous batch in all my 
life. They were a bunch that would have 
started an insurrection in hell if they 
had gone there together. 

“T sat down in one corner of that 
place and because I understood the breed 
of those devils, I kept my hand on a 
pistol that I had in my pocket. Ja/ It is 
foolish to be too brave. I am not. I have 
imagination enough to be a coward in 
places like that. A great big coward, my 
friend. 

“T was sitting there in that reek of 
opium when the door opened and some 
one came in, out of the velvety night. 
Some one came in from the alley and 
walked up the middle of that room, and 
that some one was as much out of place 
in that hell as a Kyan head-hunter would 
be in Friedrich Wilhelm’s palace at 
Potsdam. 

“It seemed to me that the Almighty 
had sent a breath from heaven into that 
place. That visitor was a girl, a girl 
who was as lovely as the nymph that 
the Yogi of Lutpore saw sitting before 
the throne of Buddha. She was won- 
drously beautiful. For five and twenty 
years I never remember seeing any 
woman who did such credit to her 
Maker. 

“She was as lovely as the yellow 
orchids on the Meinam, and I got a start 
when I saw her enter that place. You 
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bet I got a start. My pipe dropped from 
my mouth, and I sat and looked at her 
as she walked slowly up the center of 
that room, where three score eyes that 
showed lust and deviltry were looking 
at her. And it was a crime for those 
eyes to look at a girl like her. I tell you 
it was. All the fires of hell were in the 
eyes of those devils as they looked at 
her in a silence that was so great that the 
little noises of the night came into that 
room where three minutes before there 
was a chatter of tongues that made my 
ears ache. 

“Did you ever see a person walking in 
his sleep? Well, that girl looked as if 
she was walking in her sleep. But she 
had her eyes open. Ja, she had her eyes 
open, and there was a look in those eyes 
that made me think the spirit within 
her was searching for something, and 
the desire to find it was so great that 
she was not aware of anything happen- 
ing around her. She was not aware of 
the eyes of lust and deviltry that were 
turned on her like flames. 

“It was strange, my friend. That girl 
walked as if she was asleep, and yet 
her eyes were as watchful as the eyes of 
a red deer that hears the soft pad of a 
sneaking tiger. She was searching that 
room for some one, some one whom she 
thought to find amongst the brutes that 
leered and stared at her. 

“I got upon my feet and I gripped 
the gun that I carried in my pocket. A 
Malay whose nose was flattened all over 
his face was walking towards that girl 
with his arms outstretched, and I went 
mad as I looked at that brute. 

“ ‘Keep off, you dog!’ I roared. And 
then I drew that gun and pointed it at 
him. 

“Himmel! It was a crazy business to 
draw a gun in a place like that. But I 
was not myself. My common sense had 
been swept away the moment I saw that 
face show up through a rift in the opium 
smoke, when the night wind that fol- 
lowed her into that room swept away 
the yellow cloud as if to purify the 
place for her presence. 

“That Malay with the flat face saw 
nothing of a miracle in the coming of 
the girl into that place that was as vile 


as any spot you could find: between 
‘Leonard’s Limbo’ and Yellow Dick’s 
Dive at Hakodate. He walked right up 
to her, and I upset the table in front 
of me in rushing to block him. 

“When I look back over my life, I 
bless the Almighty for making me do 
that thing. I have done nothing much 
in my life to make me proud. Nothing 
but trap things in the jungle and study 
their family history for the good of the 
people who stay in the big cities. But 
I have looked back at that little hap- 
pening in that place of filth at Hue, and 
I feel a thrill of gladness at knowing 
that I was able to get upon my feet and 
make an effort to save that girl from 
the touch of that brute. 

“T tell you, I am a coward because 
I see danger; but I was not a coward 
on that night. I struck at that brute as 
his hands reached out to the girl. I 
struck at him like a madman, and he 
went down upon the floor. Those yellow 
and brown devils rushed at me. I was 
trying to block them from a prize which 
the brutes thought their respective little 
gods had sent into that place of sin, 
and they were willing to tear me to 
pieces and toss me out to the dogs that 
were in the alley. 

“My friend, I don’t like danger. I 
have lived in the jungle for half my 
life, but it has not made me brave. I 
see too much danger every time I open 
my eyes, but on that night—on that 
night I saw only a girl with a face like 
Saint Elizabeth, who was in danger of 
being touched by fingers that would have 
defiled her. I wish I could always be as 
blind to consequences as I was for the 
few minutes that I fought near that 
girl. And it was the purity that was in 
her face that made me blind to every- 
thing. 

“I fought and kicked and emptied my 
pistol at the mob that rushed at me. 
Afterwards, when I had time to think, 
I had a feeling that I had grown in 
those few minutes as big as the statue 
of Friedrich the Great that is modeled 
by the great Rauch on the Unter den 
Linden. 1 felt that my muscles swelled 
and swelled till they were as big as the 
muscles of Black Wilhelm, the blind 
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blacksmith of Cologne. I felt that I was 
as strong as ten men. 

“After what seemed a century, I 
found myself running down a side alley 
away from that den, and on one side of 
me was the girl, and on the other side 
of me was the Shan whom I have told 
you of. The Shan who could sit in the 
jungle and talk to those monkeys. I 
wanted to pull up, but the Shan, who 
knew a little about wild animals, and 
who knew what that bunch behind me 
would do if they caught me, urged me 
forward. 

“**Go ahead!’ he cried, speaking in his 
own tongue, ‘They are after us!’ 

“And that girl tried to keep me run- 
ning. ‘Run!’ she murmured. ‘They are 
coming after us! Listen to them!’ 

“T looked at her face as we passed be- 
neath a lamp and I saw a change in her. 
I saw a change in her eyes, my friend. 
That trance-like look had disappeared, 
and there was a look of fear there. 

“Don’t stop,’ she gasped. ‘Run! 
Run!’ 

“And I knew when she cried out in 
that way that she had awakened from 
her trance in time to see the looks of 
deviltry on the faces of those brutes. 
Himmel, yes! I knew that she had not 
seen their faces up to the moment I 
struck at the Malay who was going to 
catch hold of her. Ja, I knew that. She 
had seen the deviltry on their faces when 
that scrimmage was taking place. 

“That was some run, my friend. We 
raced down dirty little alleys. We rushed 
through lanes where faces that were 
more devilish than the carvings upon 
the Temple of Lurs leered at us as we 
passed. And all the time we seemed to 
hear the yells of that mob pursuing us. 

“After a long time, we came out on a 
street that was clean and well lighted, 
and we stopped to get our breath. The 
Shan left us there. He thought that he 
was not wanted any more, and he dis- 
appeared up a side street before the girl 
had time to thank him. 

“Then that girl found a street foun- 
tain and she wet her handkerchief and 
bathed a wound that I had over my 
eye. I protested, but she would do it, 
and all the time she was fixing that 





wound she was babbling thanks for 
what I had done. And I had done noth- 
ing. Mind you, the Hochdorf that I 
knew had done nothing. I had been made 
mad by the lieber Gott who made me 
as strong for five minutes as a bull ele- 
phant in a temper. 

“‘*T did nothing,’ I cried. ‘I did noth- 
ing at all.’ 

“*But you did,’ she sobbed. ‘You 
stopped those brutes from touching me. 
I came to my senses in time to see their 
awful faces.’ 

“*Then you were not in your senses 
when you went into that place?’ I asked. 

“*Ves, yes!’ she sobbed. ‘Yes, I was 
in my senses, but I did not know where 
I was going.’ 

“T wondered much at what she told 
me, but I did not ask questions. Vein, 
I did not. She told me that she was 
staying with a missionary, and I took 
her to that missionary’s place. And when 
I was leaving she asked me to call and 
see her the following morning. 

“T called next morning, and now I 
will tell you the wonder story told to me 
by that girl. It zs a wonder story. It is 
a story that has made me think. When 
I consider it, I laugh at the men who 
say that dollars rule the world, as I 
heard you say not so very long ago. 
My friend, it is love that rules the 
world. 

“This is the story she told me. Five 
years before, her lover had come out 
from the United States to make his for- 
tune. He had sworn .-to her father that 
he would not come back till he had 
made it. Her father did not want him 
back, my friend. Do you understand? 

“That young fellow was a dreamer 
who was not the sort of man to make his 
fortune out here. I guess that girl’s 
father knew that much. Perhaps he knew 
what this East is. He had sized up that 
young fellow, and he thought he was 
not the person who would be able to 
fight himself clear of the tentacles of 
the Orient. Perhaps he laughed to him- 
self when that youngster started out to 
make the money with which to marry 
that girl whose eyes were as blue as the 
little pool beneath the cliffs of Prau. 
“She told me what the boy was like, 
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and she described him with the eyes of 
love so that she pointed out his weak- 
nesses without knowing that they were 
weaknesses. Mother o’ me! When -we 
say that love covers up a weakness we 
do not speak the truth. Great love does 
not know that a weakness exists, be- 
cause the eyes of love cannot see faults. 
Nein, they cannot! 

“She told me of that youth’s bad 
points as if they were his good points. 
My imagination pictured that young fel- 
low, with the face that was not the face 
of a fighter, coming out here where the 
atmosphere and the century-old smells 
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what he was going to do. What he was 
going to do, my friend. He was one of 
those men who dream of big jobs which 
they have not the strength to do. She 
showed me his letters and I read them 
through with a pain in my heart. She 
couldn’t see what I saw. They were the 
letters of a man who was fighting a los- 
ing battle, and who was trying to make 


that come from the ground throttle a ._ 


young man’s morals and damn 
‘his soul. 

“For three years that young 
man wrote letters to the girl 
away over there in Santa Bar- 
bara in California. For 
three years he wrote, al- 
ways telling her 
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“Go ahead!” 
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he cried, 


speaking in his own tongue. 


“They are after us!” 
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himself think that it was a winning one 
by putting foolish words on paper and 
looking at them. 

“She didn’t think they were foolish 
words. She pointed to those words to 
prove that he was a big man. Himmel! 
a big man! As I read them, something 
that was made up of all the experiences 
of young men of his kind hopped up out 
of the back of my brain and laughed. 
I have seen men who write those letters 
about what they are going to do. I have 
seen thousands who come out here and 
think they can upset this East that is 
held down by ten million chains forged 
by the centuries. And I understood his 
case. I understood. 

“*You see, he was always fighting 
to get on,’ she said. ‘That is why he 
went from place to place looking for an 
opening.’ 

“ ‘Ja,’ I said, and my heart was heavy 
as I looked at her. 

“He wanted to find the right place 
in which to settle down,’ she continued. 

“ Sure,’ I said. ‘That is why he 
moved from town to town.’ 

“Gott! I was sorry as I listened to 
the story told me by that girl. For three 
years that young fellow wrote. Then 
those letters stopped. They stopped? my 
friend. I wonder how many mothers and 
sisters and sweethearts there are in the 
world who know the heart pain that 
comes when the letters of young men, 
like the letters of that girl’s young man, 
stop all of a sudden. I wonder. The 
Blessed Madonna must weep at the 
agony that is suffered by women such 
as they. 

“For two years he did not write a 
single word. Then that girl’s father died. 
And his death gave the girl a surprise. 
He had told her he was poor. He had 
told her he could not give that boy one 
cent of money to start him in business 
in the United States. He had told her 
that, when he sent that boy out here to 
something that was worse than death. 
Ja, a. thousand times worse. This place 
is not a place for a dreamer. This is not 
a place for a boy who wrote pieces of 
poetry, as that girl’s boy wrote in his 
letters to her. This is a place for a strong 
man, my friend. In this. Orient there are 


a million devils who fish for a man’s 
soul with nets of lilac and purple and 
crimson, and one must have a backbone 
to fight those devils. 

“When the father died that girl found 
that he had been wealthy. He died worth 
thousands of dollars. He had been a 
miser, and when she found that he had 
been wealthy, she prayed that his soul 
might not be sent to hell for sending 
away the boy who had made life good. 

“Now you -will understand a little 
bit of what I want to tell you. She came 
to Calcutta, which was the last place 
from which that young man had written, 
and she sought him there. Mother o’ 
me! It makes my heart sick to think of 
it. She searched for him up and down, 
and after she had given up all hope of 
striking a trail, a curious thing happened 
to her. It is an unbelievable thing to a 
man who does not know the East. 

“While she was hunting for that boy 


.in the slums of Calcutta with her nerves 


upon a great strain, she passed, one day, 
a place where she thought he had once 
been. Where she thought that he had 
been, my friend. She had no proof that 
he had ever visited that place, but as 
she was going by the door, she had a 
desire to enter it to see if he was there. 
She had a desire that was so great she 
could not overcome it. 

“Years afterwards, I told this story 
to a French scientist at Bangkok, and 
he nodded his head and looked at me 
with sad eyes. 

“*T believe it, Hochdorf,’ he said. 
‘There are many things in the Orient 
that we cannot explain.’ 

“That Frenchman was right. You 
cannot ask for proof here. You feel the 
proof with your skin. You get it on 
every breath of wind that blows. You 
get it from the trees, and from the rocks, 
and from the brown faces that are 
veneered over with a stoicism that comes 
through centuries of miracles. Ja/ Mir- 
acles! Miracles happen in the Orient 
every day. I, Herman Hochdorf, know 
that much. 

“That girl, who was as pure as the 
dew from heaven, wandered into an 
opium den in search of that boy. When 
that feeling came over her that he had 
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once been in that place, she did not stop 
to reason. She went in and searched for 
him. And after she came out, she was 
amazed at what she had done. She was 
amazed to think that she had ventured 
into that little hell on the Chitpore 
Road. 

“She went from Calcutta to Rangoon, 
from which place he had written her 
some two years before. And she had the 
same experience at Rangoon. 

“She was attracted to a place, and 
she felt sure that the boy had been there 
at some time. She had the same feeling 
that the Yogis have, who think that 
they can find the places where Buddha 
rested by the sensation which they re- 
ceive when passing by those places. 
And she was right on that occasion at 
Rangoon. She might have been right the 
first time, but she had no proof. But 
she got proof on the second occasion. 

“Behind the bar of that samshu shop 
in Rangoon she found a fly-specked let- 
ter addressed to the boy. Addressed to 
the boy whom she had not heard of for 
over two years. And it had been waiting 
in that place for eighteen months. 

“She left Rangoon and she went on to 
Singapore, following the trail left by his 
letters. She told me what happened at 
Singapore. She had two experiences that 
were similar to those I have just told 
you of. And when I questioned her on 
those two experiences I felt sick. If she 
was right in her belief that she had been 
drawn to places where he had been, I 
felt certain that he was a little lower 
than I had thought. Mein Gott, yes! 

“In one of those places she had found 
a man who knew him. A man who was 
drugged with the black smoke twenty- 
three hours out of twenty-four. That is 
so. In the few minutes that he was in 
his senses, he told her little things, and 
she told them to me. And she told them 
to me not thinking that there was any 
harm in what was in them. Great love 
never sees a fault, my friend. 

“Do you understand why I have en- 
tered those places?’ she asked. ‘Can you 
explain it? 

“‘No, I cannot explain it,’ I said. 
‘There are many things here that I do 
not understand. Many things.’ 
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“*But you think he might have been 
in those places?’ she asked. 

““T think he might have been,’ I said. 
‘He might have gone into them.’ 

““*To look at them?’ she said, and her 
blue eyes were upon my face. 

“*To look at them,’ I repeated. ‘Ja/ 
Just so.’ 

“I was sick with a soul sickness when 
I said that. I have been in this East so 
long that I am able to go to sleep at 
night without troubling myself over 
temptations that are in the atmosphere. 
I am a German, and the feet of the Ger- 
mans are screwed to the ground so that 
we are not knocked over with tempta- 
tions that upset men who have not our 
phlegmatic spirit. But I wondered over 
that young fellow. Ja, I wondered. If 
she was right in her belief that he had 
visited places she had mentioned to me, 
I was certain that he was playing a 
game with the devil and had drawn 
bad cards. Those places were the purple 
spots of the East, where the devil has 
his most powerful arc-lights burning to 
catch the moths. And as I looked at the 
girl, I wondered what other places she 
would wander into if she kept on the 
trail of that man who had slipped. 

“*Go home and forget him,’ I said. 
‘I am an old man and I know.’ 

““T cannot forget him!’ she cried. 

“Then I steeled my heart and spoke 
again to her. 

“*You must forget him,’ I said. ‘I 
tell you, you must forget him.’ 

“She shook her head and looked at me 
with those blue eyes as if she was trying 
to see into my soul to know if I really 
meant -what I said. 

“*T must see him!’ she cried. ‘I must 
find him!’ 

““He might be dead,’ I said. ‘If a 
man does not write in two years from 
the Orient you must think him dead.’ 

“And there was truth in what I said. 
It is dangerous for a man to forget his 
relations and friends when he is living 
here. Letters are the little anchors. That 
is so. I have seen a man who was on 
the verge of. insanity made sane by a 
long letter which came to him from a 
girl he loved. 

“ “He is not dead!’ she cried. ‘I know 
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that he is alive! I feel it every day.’ 

“She looked at me so that I squirmed 
beneath her gaze. I knew that I was 
telling her what I thought would be for 
her own good, but she did not think so. 
She was determined to search for that 
boy till she found him. And she did not 
think there was anything out of the way 
in his visits to those places. 

““*But you should have some one with 
you,’ I said. ‘You should not go up and 
down alone along this coast. It is not 
good.’ 

“She smiled at me when I said that. 

“*T will not come to any harm,’ she 
said. ‘The good Lord will look after me 
and see that I am taken care of.’ 

“‘T am sure He will,’ I said, and I 
believed it when I said it. I know that 
the Almighty had made me, Hermann 
Hochdorf, who would run like a deer 
when Jan Weider’s boys chased me along 
the Kdénigstrasse at Frankfort when I 
was a boy, fight like the devil to stop 
that junk pirate from putting his hand 
upon her. And that was a miracle, my 
friend. I tell you it was. 

“*And I will find him yet!’ she cried. 
‘I know that I will find him.’ 

“If you keep thinking that you will, 
I am sure that your wish will come true,’ 
I said. “There has never been a big 
prayer yet that has not been answered.’ 

“T left Hue that evening and she was 
the last one I spoke to. 

“You mustn’t worry about me,’ she 
said. ‘I have caused you enough trouble 
already. You will always carry that 
mark over your eye to remember me by.’ 

“*T will remember you without a 
mark,’ I said. ‘I will remember you al- 
ways.’ 

“IT went up to Shanghai and from 
there I went up the Wusung hunting for 
specimens for my employers in Amster- 
dam. But the joy with which I had 
found things before did not come to me 
now that the face of the girl was before 
my mind. I could think of nothing but 
her and her search. 

“I came back to Shanghai and from 
there I went to Bangkok. Scheibel was 
at Bangkok, and I spent much of my 
time smoking with him in the hot even- 
ings. And one night I told him of that 
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girl. Scheibel sat quiet for a minute and 
then turned to me. 

“What is the man’s name?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Why?’ I said. 

“*T might know him,’ said Scheibel, 
and he looked at me curiously when he 
said that. 

“*His name is 
‘Henry Falkner.’ 

“That German looked at me for a few 
minutes before speaking. 

“*T knew him,’ he said slowly. 

“Is he dead then?’ I questioned. 

““*He is worse than dead,’ said Schei- 
bel. ‘You must write to her, Hochdorf, 
and tell her to go home. Send her home, 
man!’ 

“*T don’t know where she is,’ I 
snapped. , ‘She was stopping with an 
American missionary at Hue, but she 
did not intend to stay long there. Tell 
me what you know.’ 

“*T told you that he is worse than 
dead,’ said Scheibel. ‘Three years ago, 
he was ajsclerk in my office, but I found 
out things as the days rolled by. I found 
that he had been hitting the black smoke. 
I threw him out of my office. Then I 
would see him now and again. He was 
no longer a man. He was a thing, a 
thing that yellow men and brown men 
looked at with contempt. They would 
pass him by on the street and laugh. 

“‘*And he would do things to get 
money that they would not do. He was 
the lowest of the low. Send her home, 
Hochdorf! Send her home! There is no 
hope for him. If he is not dead he is so 
near to it that it would not be nice for 
her to get a picture of him on her mind.’ 

“She would not go back,’ I said. 
‘She will not go back till she finds him.’ 

“ «But it will not be nice for her to 
find him now,’ said Scheibel. ‘She will 
not be able to do anything for him. 
Hochdorf, he is as low as it is possible 
for a man to get. I have never seen a 
thing like him since I have come to this 
country. It is three months since I have 
seen him, and I bet he is now a hundred 
feet lower in sin and filth than he was 
then.’ 

“That story made my heart sick. I 
could not tell that girl. I could only 
hope that she would get tired and would 
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go back home to a clean country where 
there is no fierce sunshine and no curious 
odors that stir desires like there are in 
this land. 

“And the fear that she might come 
across that wreck of a man that Scheibel 
had pictured became a horror to me. It 
kept me awake at night. I am little bet- 
ter than a pagan, but I prayed that she 
might never come face to face with the 
man she sought. 

“It is funny how a feeling gets a hold 
of one. Ja, it is! I had a feeling that I 
was brought near that girl to save her 
from meeting that man. That was 
strange, was it not? It was a crazy 
thought, but it would not be put away. 
I thought I had gone to that little 
plague spot at Hue that night to meet 
her so that I might protect her from the 
sight of that man. 

“T would argue with myself, but it was 
no use. ‘Hochdorf,’ I would say, ‘you 
are a stupid old man. You get crazy no- 
tions into your head.’ 

“But I could not rid myself of that 
belief with all my arguments. I pictured 
that Falkner so that I was certain I 
would know him if ever I met him on 
the street. Ja, I was certain of that. It 
was strange how I built up a picture of 
him in my mind. I felt that I knew every 
feature of his face and the color of his 
hair, and the way he walked, although 
she had not told me those things. They 
seemed to come to me in some way that 
I cannot explain. 

“T went up the Meinam and I trapped 
there for four months. I went back to 
Shanghai, and I sent a consignment of 
specimens to Amsterdam, and then I 
came back again on a bull-nosed lugger 
up the Gulf of Siam to Bangkok. It was 
sixteen months since I had seen that girl, 
but I had not forgotten. 

“One day I was walking near the 
Golden Temple of Wat Sutat when I 
saw a white man coming towards me. 
He was nothing but skin and bone. He 
was shambling along by the temple wall, 
holding himself up by clutching the 
rough stone when he stumbled. And the 
first glance which I gave him made me 
feel certain that I had found my man. I 
was certain that the thing coming 


towards me with the eyes that had gone 
back into the caverns of the skull, and 
the face drawn with all the lines that 
vice could put upon it, was Falkner! 

“He came up to me whining like a 
whipped cur. 

“ “Give me money,’ he cried. ‘For the 
love of God give me money.’ 

“T caught him by the shoulder and I 
shook him gently. 

“ ‘Who are you?’ I asked. ‘Where did 
you come from ?” 

“*Come from?’ he muttered. ‘Where 
did I come from? I came from heaven 
to hell!’ 

““*What is your name?’ I asked, and 
he broke out with a laugh that chilled 
me. 

“*T have no name,’ he shrieked. ‘I 
lost my name.’ 

“Your name is Falkner,’ I said. 
‘Henry Falkner.’ 

“A look of fear came into his face. 
He tried to wrench himself free, and 
when I would not let him, he clawed at 
me with his thin fingers and spat curses 
at me. He was a fighting wild cat, but 
I tried to soothe him. 

“He fought me till he was exhausted. 
The pipe had drained him of his 
strength, and he became like a baby in 
my grip. His hands were so transparent 
that you could nearly see through them, 
and he did not weigh more than a child 
of ten years. I know what he weighed. 
When he was too exhausted to struggle 
with me, I took him in my arms and car- 
ried him to the room I rented over the 
shop of a German who dealt in pearls 
and Burmese rubies. 

“T had known opium smokers before, 
and I was not a greenhorn at dealing 
with them. Nein, I was not. I thought 
I could handle them, but I did not know 
the kind of man I was handling when 
I took hold of Falkner. He was that 
deep in the mud that he would have to 
be born into a new life to shake himself 
free of the grip that the drug had upon 
him. 

“After three days, when I had brought 
him a little to his senses, I told him 
about that girl who was going up and 
down the land looking for him to take 
him- back to the United States. I told 








He was shambling along by the temple wall, holding himself up by the 
rough stone when he stumbled. 


him how she had visited places because 
she thought he had been there, and I 
found when I told him the story that 
although he had lost everything that a 
man prizes in gratifying his desire for 
the damned opium, he had not lost 
shame. When I told him how she had 
searched for him, he became mad with 
a fear lest she might find him. 

“It was a terrible fear. I have never 
seen a man gripped with a fear like it. 
Nein! He would not go upon the street, 
even when the desire for the drug was 
biting him with a million tongues. He 
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would not go 
near the window 
to look out on the 
street. A step 
upon the stairs 
would send him 
like a whipped 
cur under the 
table. It was ter- 
rible, my friend. 

“He knew what 
he was, and what 
he would look 
like to that girl 
if she put eyes 
upon him, but 
even then he did 
not have the 
power to fight 
against the crav- 
ing. He was one 
of those dream 
persons who lack 
the power to 
fight. The drug 
was as necessary 
to him as the air 
he breathed, and 
after two months 
of fighting I 
came to the con- 
clusion that he 
would never 
throw off the 
tentacles that 
gripped him. I 
was certain. 

“You can’t 
work a reforma- 
tion of that kind 
in a minute, my 
friend. When I hear of those quick ref- 
ormations made by drunkards and opium 
smokers, I laugh. I know. You bet I 
know! There are cravings in the soul 
of a man who tries to throw off drink or 
opium that come to him in the night like 
the ten thousand devils who wrestled 
with Mohammed. They come minute 
after minute, and hour after hour, like 
the French chasseurs came at us when 
we shot them down at Froschweiler. But 
those little cravings are more deadly 
than the chasseurs. Himmel! yes. 

“IT would get Falkner and hold him 
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and tell him of that girl 
till he would cry like a 
child, but I had no sooner 
finished speaking, when up 
out of the back of his head 
would hop those cravings 
that had to be appeased. 
That had to be appeased, 
my friend. I watched him 
in the hot nights, watched 
him as he lay on the little 
pine bed I made for him, 
and I thanked the Jieber 
Gott that I had never been 
possessed of those desires 
that filled that boy. We are 
lucky, you and I. We are 
lucky because we have no 
cravings for things that put 
a half hitch around our 
souls and twist and twist 
till we writhe in agony. 
That boy was weak. He 
had not the backbone to 
fight this place. His tissues 
were torn to pieces, and he 
wanted some stimulant to 
hold them together. 

“T took him with me to 
Saigon and there we con- - 
tinued that fight, he and I.“ 
We fought that thing night 
and day, but it 
was no use. The 
vice and _ the 
wickedness 
through which he 
had passed could 


out of his system. 
And he knew it! 
Ja, he did! He 
knew that he had 
been bad clean 
through, and 
when I would tell 
him about that 
girl, he used to squirm in agony. 

““T could never look at her, Hoch- 
dorf,’ he would say. ‘I could never look 
at her after what I have been.’ 

“<Try,’ I would say. ‘You can never 
tell.’ 

“ «But I can tell!’ he would say again 
and again. ‘I might pull myself out of 




































And the first glance which I gave him made me feel certain I had 
found my man. 


the mud, but it is not right that I should 
go before her to try and recover the 
place I have lost by my own actions.’ 
“And I began to see that he was right. 
I am not a great lover of the sinner who 
reforms in a hurry. I mean that I am 
not one of those fools who put the re- 
formed sinner on the same plane as the 
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angels the moment he says he is re- 
formed. So I saw that that young fellow 
was speaking the truth; that no matter 
what that woman’s love was for him, it 
would be wrong for him to marry her. 

“‘But try and fight for your own 
sake,’ I would say to him. 

“*T will, Hochdorf,’ he said. ‘I will, 
but do not mention her to me again. It 
will only bring my sins up before my 
eyes.” 

“T had to go down to Singapore, and 
he cried to come with me. He was like a 
baby who dreaded to be left alone. 

“T paid his passage for her sake. I 
had seen that girl searching for him in 
a place where a brave man would think 
three times before walking into it. I put 
him in my cabin and I locked the door. 
Then I went up on deck and watched 
the passengers come on board. 

“Now, I am going to tell you the 
strangest part of this story. /a, the 
strangest part of it all. Just at the last 
minute before that boat threw off her 
ropes, I saw something that made my 
heart stop. I happened to look down 
upon the gangway, and coming up it 
was the girl. And she had that same 
peculiar trance-like look in her eyes that 
she had when she walked into that den 
in Hue. 

“I was more afraid at that moment 
than I had ever been. I had been telling 
myself that the Almighty had made me 
a buffer between that girl and the wreck 
that was in my cabin, and as I watched 
her coming up the gangway, I felt that 
all my plans would be overthrown. It 
seemed as if the hand of God was lead- 
ing her aboard that boat. It did so. Out 
of her eyes looked that hungry soul that 
had peered into the opium dens and the 
samshu shops between the Chol Bazar 
and Red Nick’s alley. 

“A steward at the bottom of the gang- 
way put out his hand as if he would 
stop her, but he dropped it quick and 
stared at her as if he had seen a ghost. 
And one or two others who were in her 
way got out of her path. I have never 
secn anything like it. 

“T had a creepy feeling when I looked 
at her at close quarters. I was thinking 
of the thing in the cabin that I had 
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locked in there before I came on deck. 
‘Himmel!’ I said to myself, ‘she feels 
that he is near, and she will go to him!’ 
I said that to myself, and I was deter- 
mined to shake her out of that trance 
lest she might find him. I had a feeling 
that if she was not awakened she would 
go straight to the cabin. 

“IT walked over to her and I spoke, 
and she came to herself with a start. 
And she knew me! Ja, she knew me! A 
flush swept over her white face like the 
flush upon the snow of the Himalayas 
when the sun peeps up out of the China 
Sea. 

“‘Tt is Mr. Hochdorf,’ she said 
quietly. ‘I—I had a strange feeling just 
now. I have told you about the strange 
feelings that come to me?’ 

“*Ja!’ 1 said. ‘You told me.’ 

“Well, I felt one of those peculiar 
sensations fifteen minutes ago,’ she said 
softly. ‘I was drawn aboard this boat 
because—because—’ 

“ “Because of what?’ I asked. 

“She looked at me and then around 
at the mixed bunch pulling at the cargo 
as the old boat pushed away from ‘the 
wharf. It was a strange business, my 
friend. I knew without being told that 
the girl had come aboard solely because 
she had a feeling that the man she loved 
was there. I wet my lips and I tried to 
stammer out questions to her. I felt like 
a great big fool. She tried to answer me 
as the Ka Lang turned her nose south- 
ward. 

“She said that she had been hunting 
up and down the coast since the day 


that I had left her at Hue. She had col- . 


lected a thousand little bits of informa- 
tion, but she had not discovered him. 
Her love had not weakened one little 
bit. I could tell that. 

“ “And I—I do not know why I came 
aboard,’ she murmured. ‘I was drawn 
aboard. I felt— Oh, Mr. Hochdorf, I 
felt that he was close! Could it be pos- 
sible? Could—could it be possible that 
he would be aboard?’ 

“She looked at me with those wonder- 
ful blue eyes of hers till I thought that 
the lie which I stammered out was 
printed big across my face. 

“‘T have just looked over the pas- 
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senger list,’ I stammered, ‘and there are 
only five white people aboard. You and 
I and three missionaries.’ 

“The tears trickled down her cheeks 
as the old tub plowed through the waters 
that were smeared with gold from the 
afternoon sun. 

““T will go on searching till I find 
him,’ she said simply. ‘I will surely find 
him. I will find him if it is only for the 
space of ten minutes before he dies. I 
know I will. I am sure of it.’ 

“And I, like an old fool, cried when 
she uttered those words. That business 
had upset me, but I knew that I was 
doing right in keeping her from him. 

“T went back to the cabin and I told 
Falkner that she was aboard the Ka 
Lang, and he became a crazy man. He 
tried to climb under the berth for fear 
that she might pass by the cabin and see 
him. He wanted me to get hold of the 
passenger list and scratch his name off. 
My friend, he was not like the proud 
sinner who gets out on the street corners 
and tells of all the wickedness that he 
has done as if it was something to brag 
about. I had to lock that cabin door and 
fight with him to stop the fool from 
jumping into the waters of the China 
Sea. He was afraid that she might see 
him. He was afraid that she might see 
him and read the lines in his face that 
told the story of his degradation. It was 
pitiable. He was the most ashamed man 
that I have ever seen. 

“T calmed him at last, and made him 
see that it was impossible for her to dis- 
cover that he was on board. I told him 
that she would never know. But al- 
though he lay® quiet, he had his eyes 
fixed on the door as if he was afraid 
that she might enter at any minute. He 
would not sleep. He just lay on the 
bunk and watched the door. And I 
watched it because I had a feeling that 
something might happen that would up- 
set my plans. 

“And something did happen. I think 
it must have been about two o’clock in 
the morning when I heard a cry of fire. 
I sprang from the berth and a chill 
crept over me as I thought of that old 
sun-bitten steamer with her dry planks, 
and how she would burn like the mis- 


chief once the fire got a grip on her. 
And it had a grip on her when I rushed 
through the saloon. Clouds of smoke 
were coming down the companionway, 
and when I fought my way on deck, I 
saw in one glance that the old Ka 
Lang was doomed. Ja, I saw that. Little 
red snakes of fire were racing along the 
planks and biting at the rail, and there 
was a roaring mass of fire gnawing at 
the stomach of that old craft. 

“T knew where that girl was sleeping, 
and I ran along the passage towards her 
cabin. But the fire that was eating up 
the timbers of the Ka Lang beat me 
back. The smoke throttled me with a 
million fingers. I fell on my knees and 
tried to crawl forward, but I could not. 
I hate fire. I told you that am a coward, 
did I not? Weil, I am! When I heard 
those flames, as they licked the wood- 
work that was as dry as a bone, I lost 
my nerve, and I crawled hurriedly back 
along the passage into the saloon. 

“T was rushing towards the compan- 
ionway with fear biting at my heart 
when I stumbled against Falkner. And 
that opium smoker seemed to know what 
I had been trying to do. Ja, he seemed 
to know that I had been trying to find 
the girl. 

““*Where is she?’ he roared. ‘Quick, 
you fool! Tell me where she is!’ 

“T pointed to the passage out of which 
I had come, and from which the smoke 
was rolling as if it were the funnel of 
a Bibby liner. 

““*What is the number of her cabin?’ 
he shrieked. 

“*Twenty-seven !’ I roared. ‘But you 
cannot get to it!’ 

“Those flames were singing their song 
with a throaty bass just then. You bet 
they were. Great masses of smoke rolled 
over the boat and clutched at our throats 
with the fingers of death. But Falkner 
did not care. He was a madman just 
then. He sprang into the smoke .that 
rolled out of the passage, and I lost 
sight of him as I stumbled back towards 
the stairs. And I said to myself, ‘He has 
gone to his death with her.’ That is what 
I said. I felt sure. 

“The Ka Lang had a crew that had 
been raked together in places where a 
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decent sailor-man will take precious good 
care‘that he is not stranded. They were 
a nice bunch. You bet they were. They 
were black and brown and yellow, and 
when that fire was licking up the Ka 
Lang, they thought only of themselves. 
Only of themselves, my friend. There 
was no thought of the woman passenger 
in the minds of that black and tan 
swarm. It is the creed of the East to 
look after the male first, and the female 
is a secondary consideration in times 
like that. 

“The English skipper had made an 
attempt to stop those niggers, but he 
had failed. He was knocked down and 
trampled on, and when I stumbled on 
deck that bunch was trying to launch 
the second boat of the Ka Lang. They 
had swamped the first in trying to get 
it into the water, and it looked as if they 
would swamp the second. They were a 
howling mob of fiends. 

“T turned to run back to my cabin for 
my revolver, but as I turned I ran into 
Falkner. Ja, I ran into him. He plunged 
up the stairs, carrying in his arms some- 
thing—something that I knew to be the 
girl I had failed to rescue! She was un- 
conscious. 

“Falkner seemed to understand every- 
thing with the one glance he took at 
those devils struggling to launch the 
boat. He thrust that girl into my 
arms, and made a dash at them. There 
must have been thirty of them, but he 
dashed in without thinking of numbers. 

“Have you ever seen a fight where 
the fighting devil that was in one man 
went out and put the fear of God in 
the hearts of a score? That is what I 
saw then. That opium smoker who had 
sunk into the depths of hell was a mad- 
man who could beat five hundred. Ja/ 
Ja! Ja! That nervous wreck I had car- 
ried off the street at Bangkok became a 
fighting fury who put terror into the 
hearts of those niggers. Ja, he frightened 
them. 

“The flames that were eating up the 
Ka Lang made the deck as light as day, 
and as I stood there looking at the 
opium smoker dealing with those brutes, 
that girl came to her senses. And she 
saw ! She saw Falkner! She saw the man 
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for whom she had been searching 
through weary months, saw him standing 
in a circle on that deck, and swinging 
an oar around his head as Tamerlane 
might have swung his big silver sword 
when the five score Pathans sprang at 
him. 

“Mother of me! that opium smoker 
was good to look at just then. That 
wreck of a man had become a demi-god, 
and the girl watched him with her won- 
derful eyes brimming with love. 

“T have seen men fight, men with big 
muscles and big bodies, but I have never 
seen a fighter like Falkner. Nein! It 
was not the strength that was in him 
that made those niggers go back from 
him, it was the devil that was in him. 
It was the devil, my friend. There was 
something supernatural about him that 
made them shrink back. And it was some- 
thing to keep that bunch at bay. I would 
sooner deal with a bunch of hungry 
tigers than deal with a bunch like that 
which circled around Falkner on that 
night on the burning Ka Lang. 

“The English captain and the half- 
caste mate got to their feet, and after 
one look at Falkner, they started in a 
hurry to get the second boat into the 
water. Falkner woke me up. He screamed 
at me to put the girl into the boat, and 
when I did not move quickly enough he 
screamed at me again. 

“*The boat!’ he roared. ‘Get into the 
boat, you fool!’ 

“And I obeyed, still holding the girl 
in my arms, with her eyes watching him. 
The way in which he was fighting hyp- 
notized her. Her face was transformed. 
On it was all the love that she bore to 
that man, a love that seemed to blossom 
as she looked at him fighting there. 

“Mind you, all this that I am telling 
you happened inside a minute or two. 
That fellow held my eyes as he held the 
eyes of the girl. I could not turn my 
face from him. I told you that he was 
a skeleton of a man when I carried him 
to my room at Bangkok. He was. But 
it is not muscles and size that do things. 
It is the spirit that comes out of a man, 
the strength of a soul that is stronger 
than a thousand fists. And it was that 
soul of Falkner which came to life at 
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that minute, and made his thin body 
look as big as the statue of Hellmuth 
Moltke to that mob that circled around 
him. 

“IT do not know how I got into that 
boat, but I know that I did. The girl 
cried out to Falkner, and he looked down 
at her for a single second, and I saw his 
face in that second. My friend, it was 
not the Falkner that I had talked with 
in my cabin the evening before. It was 
a new Falkner. Himmel! yes! His face 
was transfigured as I looked up at him, 
transfigured in a way that made me 
wonder about it long afterwards. I did 
not see the lines of vice upon it at that 
moment. I did not. It seemed good to 
look upon. 

“A cloud of black smoke rolled over 
the American and blotted him from our 
view. The girl screamed again and again 
and cried out to the English captain to 
get Falkner, but that captain knew when 
his skin was safe. I think he also was a 
coward like myself. He knew that the 
cloud of smoke that had drifted over 
Falkner would give those devils a chance 
to make their rush, and he pushed our 
boat away from the Ka Lang. 

“T look back at that happening and 
wonder what I did. I must have been 
hypnotized, because I could not move. 
And just because I could not move at 
that moment to make an effort to save 
that man, I think that I was again act- 
ing as the Almighty willed it. I did not 
make an attempt to stop the captain and 
half-caste mate from pulling away from 
the Ka Lang, although the girl shrieked 
at them to save the man she loved. I 
knew what they knew. I knew that the 
black smoke which had swept over 
Falkner would make those brown devils 
blind to the power which had held them 
off from him. Ja, I knew. And as we 
pulled from the Ka Lang, I caught a 
glimpse through a rift in the smoke of 
that horde sweeping across the deck 
where he had held them at bay. 

“We had. little time to puzzle over 
what had happened to Falkner. We had 
not pulled fifty yards from the Ka Lang 
when the old boat gave a sudden tilt 
forward, and plunged. That was the last 
of her. Then the darkness that had been 
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thrust back by those snaky flames came 
down upon us so thick and heavy that 
we felt we were being choked. 

“The whole business had happened so 
quickly that I wondered if I was dream- 
ing. I shook myself, and then as I sat 
in the stern of the boat, listening to the 
sobbing of that girl, I blessed the dieber 
Gott for the way He had planned things. 
For the way He had planned things, my 
friend. For two minutes he had trans- 
formed that wreck of a man, and that 
girl had in her mind a picture that was 
a good picture for her to keep: a picture 
of her lover fighting like a Viking 
against odds of thirty to one. 

“That is about all of my story. We 
were picked up at daybreak by a French 
steamer and carried down to Singapore. 
I wish you could have heard that girl 
describe to the mate of the steamer the 
way Falkner met his death. It made that 
mate cry, and he was not a tender- 
hearted person either. 

“T took her to the home of an Ameri- 
can missionary at Singapore and I left 
her there. She had made up her mind to 
return to San Francisco. She said 
good-by to me without asking me any 
questions as to whether Falkner had ac- 
companied me aboard the Ka Lang. | 
was glad that she did not ask. I am not 
a good liar. 

“Sometimes now as I sit and look at 
that Dyak girl who. puts her head down 
to the waves so that she can hear the 
messages which she thinks her dead= 
lover is sending to her, I think that the 
Almighty has tried to ease her grief as 
He tried to ease the sorrow- of the girl 
whom I met in that little hell at Hue, 
the girl with the eyes as blue as the 
little pool beneath the cliffs of Prau. 
The lieber Gott has ways of His own 
for doing things, and we are so stupid 
at times that we do not understand. But 
I wish you could have heard her telling 
that n.cte of the way that Falkner fought 
and died. Ja, it was good to hear that 
story from her lips. I would like to die 
to-morrow in the same way if a woman 
who loved me would tell the story of 
my death as she told it. I would so. 

“T must go now and look at my mon- 
keys, my friend; the sun is setting.” 

















A COMPLETE RESUME OF 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“THE BALL OF FIRE” 


HE Ball of Fire’ is a big book 
7A—I am absolutely confident 
of it,” wrote George Randolph 
Chester when he and Mrs. 
Chester finished this new novel. And 
“big” is the word that characterizes it. 
It deals with “big” men, “big” situa- 
tions and a girl as “big” as they. She 
is a refreshing change from the usual 
woman pictured as strong enough to 
sway men and affairs: the siren, the 
plotter or the vampire. Subtract ev- 
erything that any or all of these three 
mean and you begin to get a glimpse 
of this “big” heroine. 

Gail Sargent is a brown-eyed ‘glory 
of a girl from a small inland city, who 
uses those eyes to see and not to be 
seen, and who has a way of asking 
disquieting questions and making 
pointed comments. She walks into the 
story and a vestry meeting of the 
wealthy Market Square Church, New 
York, where her Uncle Jim Sargent 
and seven other millionaire vestrymen 
are haggling over a fifty-million-dol- 
lar deal with Edward E. Allison, con- 
troller of the greatest municipal trans- 
portation interests in the world. The 
church wants fifty millions for its 
Vedder Court tenement property, 
which Allison is anxious to buy for 
traction terminals. Gail listens to the 
dickering with her eyes dancing. “And 
this is a vestry meeting!” is her in- 
ward comment. 

“You haven’t said how you like our 
famous old church,” says the Rev. 
Smith Boyd, the handsome young rec- 
tor, at the end of the meeting. 

“It seems to be a remarkably lucra- 
tive enterprise,” smiles Gail. 

The Rev. Smith Boyd fixes on her 
a cold stare. His eyes change from a 
warm blue to a frozen green. The 
cheeks of the girl flame and she an- 
swers his silent rebuke by turning de- 
liberately from him to the church's 
big stained-glass transept window. 
This window portrays Christ turning 
the money-changers out of the temple. 
Some of the vestrymen snort, some 
chuckle, and some look shocked. Al- 
lison’s eyes twinkle and he presses 
Gail to let him drive her home. He is 
a man of forty-five, who won his pow- 
erful place at the head of New York’s 
traction enterprises by hard work. He 
has seen many beautiful women but 





Gail’s freshness and quick intelligence 
and daring take hold of his interest. 

“l’m curious to know the com- 
mercial value of a sunset in New 
York,” laughs the girl as they drive. 
Allison looks with keener interest at 
her sparkling eyes and softly waving 
hair. He is more puzzled than at 
first, because as they talk he begins to 
“feel the same respect for her mental 
processes which he would for a 
man’s.’ 

Allison suggests that Gail drive in 
the park with him instead of going to 
take tea with her cousins, Lucile Teas- 
dale and Arly Fosland, young society 
matrons. Gail agrees with irank en- 
joyment; and in a sudder: <esire to at- 
tract this remarkable girl Allison in- 
dulges in the weakness of bragging. 
He tells her he has worked his way 
to the summit of a splendid achieve- 
ment and has decided to rest. 

“Why?” asks the girl. That is all. 
But of a sudden he feels like a pricked 
bubble. Why indeed should a man of 
his ability stop? And he makes up his 
mind that the next time he talks with 
this girl he will have something under 
way that will command her respect. 
To continue this talk he proposes that 
he and Gail dine at an attractive road 
house. Gail is delighted and tele- 
phones for permission. 

It is late when the two return to 
the Sargent home, and the Rev. Smith 
Boyd, who has called, looks his dis- 
approval but gladly accepts an invita- 
tion to a bob-sled party for the next 
evening on the Jersey hills. At this 
party he tells Allison that his church 


still sticks for the fifty million. “Busi- 
ness is business,” he adds. 
“By George, you're right,” says Al- 


lison. “I’ve tried to handle you like a 
church, but now I’m going after you 
like the business organization that 
you are.” Then Allison turns to Jim 
Sargent and asks questions about a 
short railroad system, and explains 
that since he has built up the city’s 
transportation lines he is becoming 
ambitious to do something bigger. 

“What do you want to conquer 
next?” asks Sargent. Allison looks 
down the snowy road at Gail Sargent 
glowing like a sprite as she whizzes 
by on a sled. 

“The world,” he says. 
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CHAPTER V 
Edward E. Allison Takes a Vacation 


|DWARD E. ALLISON 
E || walked into the offices of the 
|| Municipal Transportation 


— Company at nine o’clock, and 
set his basket of opened and carefully 
annotated letters out of the mathematical 
center of his desk; then he touched a 
button, and a thin young man, whose 
brow, at twenty, wore the traces of pre- 
ternatural age, came briskly in. 

“Has Mr. Greggory arrived ?” 

The intensely earnest young 
glanced at the clock. 

“Yes sir,” he replied. 

“Take him these letters, and ask him 
if he will be kind enough to step here.” 








man 


“Yes sir.” And the concentrated young 
man departed with the basket, feeling 
that he had borne his weight of respon- 
sibility quite capably. 

Allison, looking particularly fresh and 
buoyant this morning, utilized his wait- 
ing time to the last fraction of a second, 
by ordering some violets sent to Gail 
Sargent. Greggory walked in, a fat man 
with no trace of nonsense about him. 

“Out for the day, Ed?” he surmised, 
gauging that probability by the gift of 
the letters. 

“A month or so,” amended Allison, 
rising and surveying the three articles 
on his desk calculatingly. “I’m going to 
take a vacation.” 

“It’s about time,” agreed his efficient 
general manager. “I think it’s been four 
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years since you stopped to take a breath. 
‘Going to play a little?” 

“That’s the word,’—and Allison 
chuckled like a boy. “Take care of these 
things.” Tossing him the package of 
papers and the memorandum book, he 
took the portfolio of sketches under his 
arm. 

“T suppose we'll have your address,” 
suggested Greggory. 

“No.” 

Greggory pondered frowningly. He 


began to see a weight piling up on him, 


and, though he was capable, he loved 
his flesh. 

“About that Shell Beach extension?” 
he inquired. “‘There’s likely to be trouble 
with the village of Waveview. Their 
local franchises—” 

“Settle it yourself,” directed Allison 
carelessly, and Greggory stared. During 
the long and arduous course of Allison’s 
climb, he had built his success on per- 
sonal attention to detail. “Good-by,” 
added Allison and walked out, lighting 
a cigar on his way to the door. 

“Out of town except to this list,” he 
directed his kinky-haired old butler 
twenty minutes later, and going into the 
heavy oak library, he closed the door. 
On the wall, depending from a roller 
case, was a huge map, of the boroughs 
of New York, which had hung there 
since he had first begun to group trans- 
portation systems together. It was 
smeared and smudged with the marks 
of various colored pencils, some faded 
and some fresh, and around one rec- 
tangle, lettered “Vedder Court,” was a 
heavy green band. He picked up a pencil 
from the stand, but laid it down again 
with a smile. There was no need for that 
new red line; nor need, either, any 
longer, for the map itself; and he 
snapped it up into its case on roller 
springs stiff with disuse. In its place he 
drew down another one, a broad, famil- 
iar domain between two oceans, and he 
smiled as his eye fell upon that tiny ter- 
ritory near the Atlantic, which, up to 
now, he had called a world, because he 
had mastered it. 

His library ’phone rang. 

“Mr. Allison?” A woman’s voice: Gail 
Sargent, Mrs. Sargent, Mrs. Davies, or 
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Lucile Teasdale? No other women were 
on his list. The voice was not that of 
Gail. “Are you busy to-night?” Oh yes, 
Lucile Teasdale. 

“Free as air,” he gaily told her. 

“T’m so glad,” rattled Lucile. ‘“Ted’s 
just telephoned that he has tickets for 
‘The Lady’s Maid.’ Can you join us?” 

“With pleasure.” No _ hesitation; 
prompt and agreeable, even pleased. 

“That’s jolly. I think six makes such 
a nice crowd. Besides you and ourselves, 
there’ll be Arly and Dick Rodley and 
Gail.” Gail, of course. He had known 
that. “We’ll start from Uncle Jim’s at 
eight o’clock.” 

Allison called old Ephraim. 

“I want to begin dressing at seven- 
fifteen,” he directed. “At three o’clock 
set some sandwiches inside the door. 
Have some fruit in my dressing room.” 

He went back to his map, remember- 
ing Lucile with a retrospective smile. 
The last time he had seen that vivacious 
young person she had been emptying a 
box of almonds at the side of the camp- 
fire at the toboggan party. He jotted 
down a memorandum to send her some, 
and drew a high stool in front of the 
map. 

Strange, this new ambition which had 
come to him. Why, he had actually been 
about to consider his big work finished, 
and now, all at once, everything he had 
done seemed trivial. The eager desire of 
youth to achieve had come to him again, 
and the blood sang in his veins as he 
felt of his lusty strength. He was start- 
ing to build, with a youth’s enthusiasm 
but with a man’s experience, with the 
momentum of success and the power of 
capital. 

Across the fertile fields and the 
mighty mountains and the arid deserts 
of the United States, there angled four 
black threads, from coast to coast; 
everywhere else were shorter main lines 
and shorter branches, and, last of all, 
mere fragments of railroads. He began 
with the long, angling threads, but he 
ended with the fragments ; and these, in 
turn, he gave minute and careful study ; 
at seven-fifteen old Ephraim found him 
at the end of the table in the midst of 
some neat and intricate tabulations. 

















Allison stepped forward to shake hands with her, and for a moment she found in her an inclination to 
cling to the warm thrill of his clasp. She had never before been aware of anything like that. 
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“Time to dress, sir,” suggested 
Ephraim. 

Allison pushed to the floor the rail- 
road map upon which he had been work- 
ing, and pulled another one towards 
him. Ephraim waited-one minute. 

“T’ve run your tub, sir.” 

No answer. Ephraim selected an 
old atlas from the top of the case near 
the door. He held it aloft an instant, 
and let it fall with a slam. 

“Oh, it’s you,” remarked the absorbed 
Allison, looking up. 

“Yes sir,” returned Ephraim. “You 
told me to come for you at seven- 
fifteen.” 

Allison rose and rubbed the tips of his 
fingers over his eyes. 

“Keep this room locked,” he ordered, 
and stalked obediently upstairs. For the 
next thirty minutes he belonged to 
Ephraim. 

He was as care-free as a boy when he 
reached Jim Sargent’s house, and his 
eyes snapped when he saw Gail come 
down the stairs, in a pearl tinted gown, 
with a triple string of pearls in her wav- 
ing hair, and a rose colored cloak de- 
pending from her gracefully sloping 
shoulders. 

Her brown eyes brightened at the 
sight of him, and the delicate color suf- 
fused her cheeks. He had been much in 
her mind to-day, not singly but as one 
of a group. She was quite conscious that 
she liked him, but she was more con- 
scious that she was curious about him. 
She was curious about most men, she 
suddenly found ; comparing them, sort- 
ing them, weighing them; and Allison 
was one of the most perplexing speci- 
mens. ‘A little heavy in his evening 
clothes, but not awkward, and not 
without dignity of bearing. 

He stepped forward to shake hands 
with her, and, for a moment, she found 
in her an inclination to cling to the 
warm thrill of his clasp. She had never 
before been so aware of anything like 
that. Nevertheless, when she had with- 
drawn her hand, she felt a sense of re- 
lief. 

“Hello, Allison,” called the hearty 
voice of Jim Sargent. “You’re looking 
like a youngster to-night.” 





“T feel like one,” replied Allison, 
smiling. “I’m on a vacation.” He was 
either vain enough or concerned enough 
to glance at himself in the big mirror as 
he passed it. He did look younger, as- 
tonishingly so; and he had about him a 
quality of lightness which made him 
restless. 

At the theatre he was the same. He 
participated in all the repartee during 
the intermissions, and the fact that he 
found Gail studying him, now and then, 
only gave him an added impulse. He 
was frank with himself about Gail. He 
wanted her, and he had made up his 
mind to have her! 

Immediately on his return to his 
library, Allison threw off his coat and 
waistcoat, collar and tie, and sat at the 
table. At seven-thirty in the morning he 
called Ephraim and ordered a cold 
plunge and some breakfast. He had been 
up all night, and on the map of the 
United States there was penciled an al- 
most straight line from New York to 
San Francisco, bending only at Chicago. 
Crossing this and paralleling it, and 
angling in its general direction, but 
quite close to it in the main, were lines 
of blue and lines of green and lines of 
orange: these three. 

Another day and another night he 
spent with his maps and his books and 
his figures; then he went to his broker 
with a list of railroads. 

“Get me what stock you can of these,” 
he directed. “Pick it up as quietly as 


_ possible.” 


The broker looked them over and ele- 
vated his eyebrows. There was not a 
road in the list which was important 
strategically, but he had ceased to ask 
questions of Edward Allison. 

Three days later Allison went into the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the L. 
and C. Railroad, and registered a ma- 
jority of the stock in that insignificant 
line. It ran up the shore opposite Cres- 
cent Island, joined the Towando Valley 
shortly after its emergence from its hired 
entrance iritto New York, ran for fifty 
miles over the roadway of the Towando, 
with which it had a long-time tracking 
contract, and wandered up into. the 
country, where it served as an outlet to 
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certain conservatively profitable terri- 
tory. 

The secretary of the L. and C. was a 
man of thick spectacles and a hundred 
wrinkles, and he looked up with fear in 
his eyes as his cramped old fingers 
clutched his pen. 

“T suppose you’ll be making some im- 
portant changes, Mr. Allison,” he 
quavered. 

“Not in the active officers,” returned 
Allison with a smile, and the president, 
who wore flowing sidéwhiskers, came 
over to shake hands with him. 

The stockholders, gray and grave, and 
some with watery eyes, drew up their 
chairs to the long table, for they were 
directors too. They answered to their 
names, and they listened to the minutes, 
and waded mechanically through the 
routine business, always with their gaze 
straying to the new force which had 
come among them. Every man there 
knew all about Edward E. Allison. He 
had combined the traction interests of 
New York by -methods as logical and 
unsympathetic as geometry, and where 
he appeared, no matter how pacific his 
avowed intentions, there were certain to 
be radical upheavings. 

Election of officers was reached in the 
routine, and again that solemn inquiry 
in the faded eyes. The “official slate” 
was proposed in nomination. Edward E. 
Allison voted with the rest. Every direc- 
tor was re-elected! 

New business. Again the solemn in- 
quiry. : 

“Move to amend Article Three, Sec- 
tion One, of the Constitution, relating 
to duration of office,” announced Alli- 
son, passing the written motion to the 
secretary. “On a call from the majority 
of stock, the stockholders of the L. and 
C. Railroad have a right to demand a 
special meeting, on one week’s notice, 
for the purpose of re-organization and 
re-election.” 

They knew it. It had to come. How- 
ever, three men on the board had long 
held the opinion that any change was 
for the better, and one of these, a thin 
old man with a nose so blue that it 
looked as if it had been dyed to match 
his necktie, immediately seconded. 


Edward E. Allison waited just long 
enough to vote his majority stock, and 
left the meeting in a hurry, for he had 
an engagement to take tea with Gail 
Sargent. 

He allowed himself four hours for 
sleep that night, and the next afternoon 
headed for Denver. On the way he 
studied maps again, but the one to which 
he paid most attention was a new one 
drawn by himself, on which the various 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains were 
represented by scrawled, lead-penciled 
spirals. Right where his blue line crossed 
these spirals, at a converging point, was 
Yando Chasm, a pass created by nature, 
which was the proud possession of the 
Inland Pacific, now the most prosperous 
and direct of all the Pacific systems; 
and the Inland, with an insolent pride 
in the natural fortune which had been 
found for them by the cleverest of all 
engineers, guarded its precious right of 
way as no jewel was ever protected. 

Just east of Yando Chasm there 
crossed a little ‘‘one-horse’” railroad, 
which, starting at the important city of 
Silverknob, served some good mining 
towns below the Inland’s line, and on 
the north side curved up and around 
through the mountains, rambling wher- 
ever there were freight or passengers to 
be carried, and ending on the other side 
of the range at Nuggét City, only twenty 
miles north of the Inland’s main line, 
and a hundred miles west, into the fair 
country which sloped down to the Pa- 
cific. This road, which had its head- 
quarters in Denver, was called the Sil- 
verknob and Nugget City, and into its 
meeting walked Allison, with control. 

His course here was different from 
that in Jersey City. He ousted every 
director on the board, and elected men 
of his own. Immediately after, in the 
directors’ meeting, he elected himself 
President, and, kindly consenting to talk 
with the reporters of the Denver :news- 
papers, hurried back to Chicago, where 
he drove directly to the head offices of 
the Inland Pacific. : 

“T’ve just gained control of the Sil- 
verknob and Nugget City,” he informed 
the general manager of the Inland. 

“So I noticed,” returned Wilcox, who 
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was a young man of fifty and wore pic- 
turesque velvet hats. “The papers here 
made quite a sensation of your going in- 
to railroading.” 

“They're welcome,” grinned Allison. 
“Say, Wilcox, if you’ll build a branch 
from Pines to Nugget City, we'll give 
you our Nugget City freight where we 
cross at Copperville east of the range.” 

Wilcox headed for his map. 

“What’s the distance?” he inquired. 

“Twenty-two miles ; fairly level grade, 
and one bridge.” 

“Couldn’t think of it,’ decided Wil- 
cox, looking at the map. “We'd like to 
have your freight, for there’s a lot of 
traffic between Silverknob and Nugget 
City, but it’s not our territory. The 
smelters are at Silverknob and they ship 
east over the White Range Line. Any- 
way, why do you want to take away the 
haulage from your northern branch?” 

“Figure on discontinuing it. The 
grades are steep; the local traffic is 
light ; and the roadbed is in a rotten con- 
dition. It needs rebuilding throughout. 
I’ll make you another proposition. I’ll 
build the line from Pines to Nugget 
City myself, if you’ll give us track con- 
nection at Copperville and at Pines, and 
will give us a traffic contract for our 
own rolling stock on a reasonable basis.” 

Again Wilcox looked at the map. The 
Silverknob and Nugget City road began 
nowhere and ran nowhere, so far as the 
larger transportation world was con- 
cerned, and it could never figure as a 
competitor. The hundred miles through 
the precious natural pass known as 
Yando Chasm was not so busy a stretch 
of road as it was important, and the 
revenue from the passage of the Silver- 
knob and Nugget City’s trains would de- 
duct considerably from the expense of 
maintaining that much-prized key to the 
Golden West. 

“T’ll take it up with Priestly and Gor- 
man,” promised Wilcox. 

“How soon can you let me know?” 

“Monday.” 

That afternoon saw Allison headed 
kack for New York, and the next morn- 
ing he popped into the offices of the Pa- 
cific Slope and Puget Sound, where he 
obtained rental privilege to run the 


trains of the Orange Valley Road into 
San Francisco and down to Los Angeles 
over the tracks of the P. S. and P. S. 
The Orange Valley was a little, blind 
pocket of a road, which made a juncture 
with the P. S. and P. S. just a short 
haul above San Francisco, and it ran 
up into a rich fruit country ; but its ter- 
minus was far, far away from any pos- 
sible connection with a northwestern 
competitor ; and that bargain was easy. 
That night, Allison, glowing with an 
exultation which erased his fatigue, 
dressed to call on Gail Sargent. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Impulsive Young Man From Home 


Mesic resounded in the parlors of 
Jim Sargent’s house, music so sweet 
and compelling in its harmony that Aunt 
Grace slipped to the head of the stairs 
to listen in mingled ecstasy and pride. 
Up through the hallways floated a clear, 
mellow soprano and a rich, deep bari- 
tone, blended so perfectly that they 
seemed twin tones. Aunt Grace, drawn 
by a fascination she could not resist, 
crept down five steps, to where she could 
see, between the angles of the two sets 
of folding doors, a narrow slice of view 
which disclosed the source of the mel- 
ody. Gail, exceptionally pretty to-night 
in a simple dove-colored gown with one 
pink rose, sat at the piano, while tower- 
ing above her, with his chest expanded 
and a look of perfect peace on his face, 
stood the Reverend Smith Boyd. 
Enraptured, Aunt Grace stood and 
listened until the close of the ballad. 
Leafing through her music for the next 
treat, Gail looked up at the young rec- 
tor, and made some smiling remark. Her 
shining brown hair, waving about her 
forehead, was caught up in a simple 
knot at the back, and the delicate color 
of her cheeks was like the fresh glow of 
dawn. The Reverend Smith Boyd bent 
slightly to answer that smiling remark, 
and he too smiled as he spoke; but as 
he happened to find himself gazing deep 
into the brown eyes of Gail, the smile 
began to fade, and Aunt Grace Sargent, 
scared, ran back up the stairs and into 
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The Reverend Smith Boyd bent slightly to answer that smiling remark and he too smiled as he spoke; 
but as he happened to find himself gazing deep into the brown eyes of Gail, the smile began to fade. 
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her own room, where she took a book, 
and held it in her lap upside down. The 
smiling remark which Gail had made 
was this: 

“You should have used your voice 
professionally.” 

The smiling reply of the Rector was: 

“T do.” 

“I didn’t mean oratorically,” she 
laughed, then returned nervously to her 
search for the next selection. She had 
seen that change in his smile. “It is so 
rare to find a perfect speaking voice 
coupled with a perfect singing voice,” 
she rattled on. “Here’s that simple little 
May song. Just harmony, that’s all.” 

Once more their voices rose in that 
perfect blending which is the most deli- 
cate of all exhilarations. In the melody 
itself there was an appealing sympathy, 
and, in that moment, these two were in 
as perfect accord as their voices. There 
is something in the music of the human 
tone which exerts a magnetic attraction 
like no other in the world, which breaks 
down the barriers of antagonism, which 
sweeps away the walls of self-entrench- 
ment, which attracts and draws, which 
explains and does away with explana- 
tion. This was the first hour these two 
had spent without a clash, and the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd, his eyes quite blue 
to-night, brought another stack of music 
from the rack. 

The butler, an aggravating image 
with only one joint in his body, paraded 
solemnly through the hall, and back 
again with the card tray, while Gail and 
the Rector sang “Juanita” from an old 
college song book which the Reverend 
Boyd had discovered in high glee. Aunt 
Grace came down the stairs and out past 
the doors of the music salon. There were 
voices of animated greeting in the hall, 
and Aunty returned to the door just as 
the Rector was spreading open the book 
at “Sweet and Low.” 

“Pardon me,” beamed Aunty. ‘‘There’s 
a little surprise out here for you, Gail.” 

“For me?” And Gail rose with a 
pretty little nod of apology. 

She moved with swiftly quiet grace 
into the hall. There was a little half 
shrieking exclamation. The Rector, set- 
ting a chair smilingly for Mrs. Sargent, 
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happened, quite unwittingly, to come in 
range of the hall mirror at the moment 
of the half shriek, and he saw an im- 
pulsivé young man grab Gail Sargent 
in his arms, and kiss her! 

“Howard!” protested Gail, in the 
midst of embarrassed laughter, and pres- 
ently she came in, rosy-cheeked, with the 
impulsive young man, whose hair was 
inclined to thinness in front. He was 
rather good-looking on second inspec- 
tion, with a sharp eye and a brisk man- 
ner and a healthy complexion. 

“Mr. Clemmens, Doctor Boyd,” intro- 
duced Gail, and there was the ring of 
genuine pleasure in her voice. “Mr. 
Clemmens is one of my very best friends 
from back home.” And she viewed this 
one of her very best friends with pride 
as he shook hands with the Reverend 
Smith Boyd. He was easy of manner, 
was Mr. Clemmens, even confident, 
though he had scarcely the air which 
does not need self-assertion. 

“T am delighted to meet any friend 
of Miss Sargent’s,” admitted the Rector, 
in that flowing, mellow baritone which 
no one heard for the first time without 
surprise. 

“Allow me to say the same,” returned 
the young man from back home, making 
a critical and jealous inspection of the 
disturbingly commanding clergyman. His 
voice was brisk, staccato, and a trifle 
high pitched. Gail had always admired 
it, not for its musical quality, of course, 
but for its clean-cut decisiveness. 

“When did you arrive?” asked Mrs. 
Sargent, exchanging a glance’ of pleas- 
ure with Gail. 

“T only stopped at the hotel long 
enough to throw in my luggage, and 
drove straight on here.” He turned to 
Gail so expectantly that the Rector rose. 

“You’re not going,” protested Gail, 
and was startled to find. that the Rev- 
erend Smith Boyd’s eyes were.no longer 
blue. They were cold. 

“T’m afraid that I must,” he answered 
her in a conventional apologetic tone, 
which was not at all like his singing 
voice. It sounded rather inflexible, and 
as if it might not blend very well. “I 
trust that I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you again, Mr. Clemmens.” And 
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he shook hands with the brisk young man 
in a most dignified fashion. He bowed 
his frigid adieus to the ladies, and 
marched into the hall for his hat. 

“Rector?” guessed Mr. Clemmens, 
when the outer door had closed. 

“Of Market Square Church,” proudly 
asserted Aunt Grace. “He is a wonder- 
fully gifted young man. The rectory is 
right next door.” 

“Oh yes,” responded Mr. Clemmens 
perfunctorily, and he turned slowly to 
Gail. “Fine looking chap, isn’t he?” 

Gail bridled a trifle. She knew quite 
well that trick of jealous interrogation. 
Howard was trying to surprise her into 
some facial expression which would be- 
tray her attitude toward the Reverend 
Smith Boyd. 

“He’s_ perfectly splendid!” she 
beamed. “He has the richest baritone 
I’ve ever heard.” 

“It blends so perfectly with Gail’s,” 
supplemented the admiring Aunt Grace. 
“We must have him over so you may 
hear them sing.” 

“T’ll be delighted,” lied Mr. Clem- 
mens. 

Somehow, Aunt Grace felt that there 
was an atmosphere of discomfort in the 
room, and she thought she had better 
go upstairs to worry about it. 

“You'll take dinner with us to-mor- 
row evening, I hope,” she cordially in- 
vited. 

“You wont have to ask me twice,” 
laughed Mr. Clemmens, rising because 
Aunt Grace did. He was always punc- 
tilious, and the manner of his courtesies 
showed that he was punctilious! 

“Well, Gail, tell me all about it,” 
heartily began the young man from 
home, when Aunty had made her apolo- 
gies and her departure. 

“I’ve been having a delightful time.” 

He imprisoned Gail’s hand in his, and 
went across with her into the blue room. 
“We made up our monthly report just 
before I came,” he said. “Our rate of 
increase is over ten per cent better than 
in any previous month since we began. 
Three more years, and we'll have the 
largest insurance business in the state; 
—that is, except for the big outside com- 
panies.” 


“Isn’t that splendid!” And her enthu- 
siasm was fine to see. She had been kept 
posted on the progress of the Midwest 
Mutual Insurance Company since its in- 
ception, and naturally she was much in- 
terested. “Then you'll branch out into 
other states.” 

“Not for ten years to come,” he told 
her, smiling at her woman-like over- 
estimate. ““The Midwest wont do that 
until we’ve covered the home territory 
so thoroughly that there’ll be no chance 
of further expansion. Ten years from 
now, Gail, I’ll have money that I made 
myself, and in twenty, I’ll be shame- 
lessly rich. Sounds good, doesn’t it?” 

“You have enough money now, if 
that’s all you want,” Gail reminded him. 

“No, I’m ambitious,” he insisted. 
“Not for myself, though. Gail, you 
know why I made this trip.”” And he bent 
closer to her. His staccato voice softened 
and his eyes were very earnest. “I 
couldn’t stay away.” He clasped his 
other hand over hers, and drew closer. 

“IT told you you mustn’t, Howard,” 
she gently chided him, though she made 
no attempt to withdraw her hand. “I’m 
not ready yet to decide about things.” 

He was a poor psychologist. 

“All right,” he cheerfully assented, 
dropping the earnestness from his voice 
and from his eyes, but retaining her 
hand. His clasp was warm and strong 
and wholesome. “Mrs. King’s ball was 
rather a tame affair this year, though I 
may have been prejudiced because you 
weren’t there.” 

He drifted easily into chat of home 
people and affairs, and she felt more and 
more contented every minute. After all, 
he was one of her own people, linked to 
them and to her. It was comfortable to 
be with some one whom one thoroughly 
understood. There was no recess of his 
mind with which she was not intimately 
acquainted. She could foretell his men- 
tal processes as easily as she could read 
the time on her watch. 

It was tremendously restful, after her 
contact with the stronger personalities 
which she had found here. She had been 
wondering in what indefinable manner 


Howard had changed, but now she be- 


gan to see that it was she who had 
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shifted her viewpoint. The men she had 
met in her new environment, with the 
exception of such as Van Ploon and 
Cunningham and Ted Teasdale, were 
far more complex than Howard, a qual- 
ity which at times might be more inter- 
esting than agreeable. 

A rush of noise filled the hall. Lucile 
and Ted Teasdale, handsome Dick Rod- 
ley and Arly Fosland and Houston Van 
Ploon, had come clattering in as an es- 
cort for Mrs. Davies, whose pet fad was 
to have as many young people as pos- 
sible bring her from any place. 

The young man from back home took 
his plunge into that vortex with becom- 
ing steadiness. Gail had looked to see 
him a trifle bewildered, and would have 
had small criticism for him if he had 
been, but he greeted them all on a 
friendly basis, and, sitting down again 
beside Gail, crossed his legs, while Mrs. 
Davies calmly lorgnetted him. 

“Where’s the baby?” demanded hand- 
some Dick Rodley, heading for the 
stairs. 

“Silly, you mustn’t!” cried Lucile, 
and started after him. “Flakes should 
be asleep at this hour.” 

“IT came in for the sole purpose of 
teaching Flakes the turkey trot,’ de- 
clared handsome Dick, and ran away, 
followed by Lucile. 

“Lucile’s becoming passé,” criticised 
Ted. “She’s flirting with Rodley for the 
second time.” 

“Can you blame her?” defended Arly, 
stealing a surreptitious glance at the 
young man from back home; then the 
devil of mischief seized~her and she 
leaned forward. “Do you flirt, Mr. 
Clemmens ?” 

For once the easy assurance of How- 
ard left him, and he blushed. The stiff, 
but kindly disposed Van Ploon came to 
his rescue. 

“Perhaps Mr. Clemmens is not yet 
married,” he suggested. 

To save him, Clemmens, used, under 
any circumstances, to the easy sang froid 
of the insurance business, could not keep 
himself from turning to Gail with ac- 
cusing horror in his eyes. Was this the 
sort of company she kept? He glanced 
over at Arly Fosland. She was sitting 
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in the deep corner of her favorite couch, 
nursing a slender ankle, and even her 
shining black hair, to say nothing of her 
shining black eyes, seemed to be snap- 
ping with wicked delight. It was so un- 
usual to find a young man whom one 
could shock. 

Lucile and handsome Dick came 
struggling down the stairway with 
Flakes between them, and Gail sprang 
instantly to take the bewildered puppy 
from them both. Little blonde Lucile 
gave up her interest to the prior right, 
but Rodley pretended to be obstinate 
about it. His deep eyes burned down 
into Gail’s, as he stood bending over 
her, and his smile, to Howard’s concen- 
trated gaze, had in it that dangerous 
fascination which few women could re- 
sist! Gail was positively beaming up into 
his eyes! 

“Tableaux!”” called Ted. “All ready 
for the next reel.” 

“Hold it awhile,” begged Arly, and 
even the young man from home was 
forced to admit that the picture was 
handsome enough to be retained. The 
Adonis-like Dick, with his black hair 
and black eyes, his curly black mus- 
tache and his black goatee, his pink 
cheeks and his white teeth ; Gail, grace- 
fully erect, her head thrown back, her 
brown hair waving and her eyes danc- 
ing; the Adonis bending over her and 
the fluffy white Flakes between them! 
It was painfully beautiful; and Mr. 
Clemmens suddenly regretted his square- 
toed shoes and his business suit. 

“Children, go home,” suddenly com- 
manded Mrs. Davies. “Dick, put the dog 
back where you found it.” 

“T suppose we'll have to go home,” 
drawled Ted. “Dick, put back that dog.” 

“Put away the dog, Dick,” ordered 
the heavier voice of young Van Ploon. 
“Come along, Gail; I’ll put him away.” 

At his approach, Dick placed the 
puppy, with great care, in Gail’s charge, 
and took her arm. Van Ploon took her 
other arm, and together the trio, laugh- 
ing, went away to return Flakes to his 
bed. The gallants clung to her most 
affectionately, bending over her on either 
side; and they called her “Gail !” 

The others were ready to go when 
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they returned from the collie nursery, 
and the three young men stood for a mo- 
ment in a row near the door. Gail looked 
them over with a puzzled expression. 
What was there about them which was 
so attractive? Was it poise, sureness, pol- 
ish, breeding, experience, insolence, 
grooming—what? Even the stiff Van 
Ploon seemed smooth of bearing to- 
night! 

“Come home, Gail,” begged Clem- 
mens, when the noisy party had laughed 
its way out of the door, and Aunt Helen 
Davies had gone upstairs. 

She knew what was in his mind, but 
compassion overcame her resentment, 
because there was suffering in his voice 
and in his eyes. She smiled on him for- 
givingly, and did not withdraw the hand 
he took again. 

“New York is an evil place,” he 
urged. “Who are these friends of 

_ yours ?” and he looked at her accusingly. 

“Why, they are tremendously nice 
people, Howard,” she told him, forgiv- 
ing him because he did not understand. 
“Lucile is the pretty cousin about whom 
I wrote you; Ted is her husband, and 
the others are their friends.” 

“T don’t like them,” he rather sternly 
said. ‘They are not fit company for you. 
They see no sacredness in marriage, with 
their open flirting.” 

“Why, Howard, that’s a joke,” 
laughed Gail. “Ted and Lueile are ex- 
ceptionally devoted to each other.” She 
turned and studied him seriously. Was 
he smaller of stature than he had seemed 
back home, or what was it? 

They still were standing in the hall, 
and the front door opened. 

“Brought you a prodigal,” hailed 
Uncle Jim, slipping his latch-key in his 
pocket as he held the door open for the 
prodigal in question. “Hello, Clemmens. 
When did you blow in?” And he ad- 
vanced to shake hands. 

Gail was watching the doorway. Some 
one outside was vigorously stamping his 
feet. The prodigal came in, and proved 
to be Allison, buoyant of step, sparkling 
of eye, firm of jaw, and ruddy from the 
night wind. Smiling with the sureness 
of welcome, he came eagerly up to Gail 
and took her hand, retaining it until she 


felt compelled to withdraw it, recogniz- 
ing again that thrill. The barest trace 
of a flush came into her cheeks, and 
paled again. . 

“Allison, meet one of Gail’s friends 
from home,” called Uncle Jim. “Mr. 
Allison, Mr. Clemmens.” 

As the two shook hands, Gail turned 
again to the young man from back home. 
Yes, he had grown smaller. 


CHAPTER VII 
They Had Already Spoiled Her! 


CGAL faltered when, after bidding 

good-night to her uncle and to 
Allison, she turned and met-the look in 
Clemmens’ eyes. She knew that the in- 
evitable moment had arrived. He walked 
straight up to her. For an instant, as he 
advanced, she thought that he was 
about to put his arms around her, but 
he did not. Instead, he took her hand, in 
his old characteristic way, and led her 
into the library, and seated her on the 
couch, and sat beside her. 

“Gail, come home with me,” he said— 
authoritative, but kind. He had been her 
recognized suitor from childhood. He 
had shut out all the other boys. 

She withdrew from his hand-clasp, 
but without deliberate intent. She had 
felt the instinctive and imperative need 
of touching her two hands together in 
her lap. 

“You're asking something impossible, 
Howard,” she returned, quietly. Her 
voice was low, and her brown eyes, half 
veiled by their long lashes, were watch- 
ing the play of light in a ruby on one 
of her fingers. She was deep in ab- 
stracted thought, struggling vaguely 
with problems which he could not know, 
and of which she herself was as yet but 
dimly conscious. 

“Come home, and marry me.” Per- 
fectly patient, perfectly confident, per- 
fectly gentle, he reached for her hand 
again, and took them both, still clasped, 
in his own. “Gail, we’ve waited quite 
long enough. It’s not doing either one 
of us any good for you to be here. The 
best thing is for us to be married right 
now.” 








For the first time Gail turned her 
eyes full upon him. 

“You are taking a great deal for 
granted, Howard.” And she wore a calm 
decision which he had not before seen 
in her. ‘There has never been any agree- 
ment between us.” 

“There has been an understanding,” 
he retorted, releasing her unresponsive 
hands and looking her squarely in the 
eyes, with a slight frown on his brow. 

“Never,” she incisively reminded him, 
and her piquant chin pointed upwards. 
“T’ve always told you that I could make 
no’ promises.” 

That came as a shock and a surprise. 
It could not be possible that she did not 
care for him! 

“Why, Gail dear, I love you!” he 
suddenly told her, with more fervor than 
she had ever heard in his tone. He 
slipped from the edge of the couch to 
his knee on the floor, where he could 
look up into her downcast eyes. He put 
his arm around her, and drew her closer. 
He clasped her hands in his own strong 
palm. “Listen, Gail dear; we grew up 
together.” He was tender now, tender 
and pleading, and his voice had in it 
ranges of modulation which it had never 
developed before this night. “You were 
my very first sweetheart, and the only 
one. Even as a boy in school, when you 
were only a little kiddie, I made up my 
mind to marry you, and I’ve never given 
up that dream. All my life I’ve loved 
you, stronger and deeper as the years 
went on, until now the love that is in 
me sways every thought, every action, 
every emotion. I love you, Gail dear! 
All my heart and all my soul are in it.” 
She had not drawn away from his em- 
brace; she had not removed her hands 
from his clasp; instead, she had yielded 
somewhat towards this old friend. “I 
can’t do without you any longer, Gail!” 
he impetuously went on, detecting, that 
yielding in her. “You must marry me! 
Tell me that you will!” 

She disengaged herself from him very 
gently. 

“T can’t, Howard.” Her voice was so 
low that he could scarcely catch the 
words, and her face was filled with sor- 
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He held tense and rigid where she had 
left him. 

“You can’t,” he repeated, numbly. 

“It is impossible.” And her face 
cleared of all its perplexity. She was 
grave, and serious, and saddened, but 
still sure. “For the first time I know my 
own mind clearly, and I know that I do 
not now, and never can, care for you in 
the way you wish.” 

He rose abruptly and stood before 
her. His brows were knotted, and there 
was a hard look on his face. 

“T came too late!” he bitterly charged. 
“They’ve already spoiled you!” 

Gail sprang from the couch, and a 
round red spot flashed into each cheek. 
She had never looked so beautiful as 
when she stood before him, her tiny fists 
clenched and her eyes blazing. She al- 
most replied to him; then she rang the 
bell for the butler, and hurried upstairs. 
She stood with her hand on the knob of 
her dressing-room door until she heard 
the front door open and close; then she 
ran in and threw herself downward on 
the chintz-covered divan, and cried! 

After a time she remembered that the 
dove-colored gown was her pet, and sit- 
ting upright with a jerk, dabbed her eyes 
with a handkerchief which was com- 
posed of one square inch of linen en- 
tirely surrounded by embroidered holes. 
She had been perfectly right in sending 
Howard away without a good-by. He 
had insulted her friends and her, most 
grossly; he had been nasty and unrea- 
sonable ; he had been presumptuous and 
insolent ; his voice was harsh and he had 
crossed his legs in a fashion which 
showed his square-toed shoe at an ugly 
angle. She had never seen anybody cross 
legs in just that way. 

“They had spoiled her already!” In- 
deed! Why had she not waited long 
enough to assert herself? Why had she 
not told him what a conceited creature 
he was? Why had she not said all the 
hot, bitter, stinging things which had 
popped into her mind at the time? There 
were half a dozen better and more scorn- 
ful ways in which she could have sent 
him away than by merely calling the 
butler and running upstairs. She might 
even have stretched out her hand im- 
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“Why, Gail dear, I love you!” he suddenly told her with more fervor than she had ever heard in his tone. He 
slipped from the edge of the couch to his knee on the floor, where he could look up into her downcast eyes. 
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periously and said “Go!”—upon which 
thought she laughed at herself, and 
dabbed her eyes with that absurdity 
which she called a handkerchief. 

There was a knock at the door, and, 
on invitation, the tall’ and stately Mrs. 
Helen Davies came in, frilled and ruffled 
for the night, ‘and sat down in front of 
her. 

“Mr. Clemmens proposed to you to- 
night,” “she charged, gleaning that fact 
from experienced observation. 

Gail nodded her head. 

“T hope you did not accept him.” 

The brown hair shook sidewise. 


“T was quite certain that you would 


not.” And the older woman’s tone was 
one of distinct relief. 

“My dear, I am quite well pleased 
with you,” went on the older woman. 
“If you handle all your affairs so sen- 
sibly, you have a brilliant future before 
you.” 

Gail’s eyelids closed ; the long, brown 
lashes curved down on her cheeks, re- 
vealing just a sparkle of brightness, 
while the mischievous little smile 
twitched at the corners of her lips. 

“If you were an ordinary girl, I 
would urge you, to-night, to make a se- 
lection among the exceptionally excel- 
lent matrimonial material of which you 
have a choice, but, with your extraordi- 
nary talents and beauty, my advice is 
just to the contrary. You should delay 
until you have had a wider opportunity 
for judgment.” 

Gail’s quite unreasoning impulse was 
to giggle, but she clothed her voice de- 
murely. 

“Thank you, Aunt Helen,” she said, 
and, putting her arms around Mrs. 
Davies’ neck, she kissed her. “It is dear 
of you to take so much interest.” 

“T think it’s pride,” confessed Mrs. 
Davies, naively. “I wont keep you up 
a minute longer, Gail. Go to bed, and 
get all the sleep you can. Only sleep will 
keep those roses in your cheeks. Good- 
night.” And with a parting caress she 
went to her own room, with a sense of a 
duty well performed. 

Gail smiled retrospectively, and tried 
the blue light under the canopy lamp, 
but turned it out immediately. The green 
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gave a much better effect of moonlight 
on the floor. 

She called herself back out of the 
mists of her previous distress. Who was 
this Gail, and what was she? There had 
come a new need in her, a new awaken- 
ing. Something seemed to have changed 
in her, to have crystalized. Whatever 
this crystalization was, it had made her 
know that she could not marry Howard 
Clemmens. It had made her know, too, 
that marriage was not to be looked upon 
as a mere inevitable social episode. Her 
thoughts flew back to Aunt Helen’s list 
of eligibles. Gail reviewed them now 
deliberately, not with the thought of 
the social advantages they might offer 
her, but as men. She reviewed others 
whom she had met. For the first time in 
her life, she was frankly and self-con- 
sciously interested in men, curious about 
them. She had reached her third stage of 
development—first had come the fairy- 
prince age, then the ‘“I-suppose-I-shall- 
have-to-be-married-one-day” age, and 
now the age of conscious awakening. She 
wondered, in some perplexity, as to what 
had brought about her nascence—rather, 
and she knitted her pretty brows, who 
had brought it about. 

The library clock chimed the hour, 
and startled her out of her reverie. She 
turned on the ligh.s, and sat in front 
of her mirror to give her hair one of 
those extra brushings for which it was 
so grateful, and which it repaid with so 
much beauty. She paused deliberately to 
study herself in the glass. Why, this was 
a new Gail, a more potent Gail! What 
was it Allison had said about her poten- 
tialities? Allison! Strong, forceful, ag- 
gressive Allison! He was potence itself. 
A thrill of his handclasp clung with her 
yet, and a slight flush crept into her 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Still Piecing Out the World 


"THE map of the United States in 

Edward E. Allison’s library began, 
now, to develop little streaks of red. 
They were not particularly long streaks, 
but they were boldly marked, and they 
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hugged, with extraordinary closeness, 
the pencil mark which Allison had 
drawn from New York to Chicago and 
from Chicago to San Francisco. There 
were long gaps between them, but these 
did not seem to worry him. It was the 
little stretches, sometimes scarcely over 
an inch, which he drew with such evident 
pleasure from day to day; and now, oc- 
casionally, as he passed in and out, he 
stopped by the big globe and gave it a 
contemplative whirl. On the day he 
joined his far Western group of little 
marks by bridging three small gaps, he 
received a caller in the person of a short, 
well-dressed old man, who walked with 
a cane and looked half asleep, by reason 
of the many puffs which had piled up 
near his eyes and almost closed them. 

“I’m ready to wind up, Tim,” re- 
marked Allison, offering his caller a 
cigar, and lighting one himself. ‘““When 
can we have that Vedder Court property 
condemned ?” 

“Whenever you give the word,” re- 
ported Tim Corman, who spoke with an 
asthmatic voice, and with the quiet dig- 
nity of a man who had borne grave busi- 
ness responsibilities, and had borne them 
well. 

Allison nodded his head in satisfac- 
tion. 

“You're sure there can’t be any hitch 
in it?” 

“Not if I say it’s all right.” And the 
words were Tim’s only reproof. His tone 
was perfectly level; and there was no 
glint in his eyes. “Give me one week’s 
notice, and the Vedder Court property 
will be condemned for the city terminal 
of the Municipal Transportation Com- 
pany—appraisement, thirty-one million.” 

“T only wanted to be reassured,” apol- 
ogized Allison. “I took your word that 
you could swing it when I made my own 
gambles, but now I have to drag other 
people into it.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Tim. “I never 
get offended over straight business.” In 
other times Tim Corman would have 
said “get sore,” but as he neared the end 
of his years of useful activity, he was 
making quite a specialty of refinement, 
and stocking a picture gallery, and be- 
coming a connoisseur collector of rare 


old jewels. He dressed three times a day. 

“How about the Crescent Island sub- 
way ?” 

“Ripe any time.” And Tim Corman 
flecked the ashes from his cigar with a 
heavily gemmed hand. ‘The boosters 
have been working on it right along, but 
never too strong.” 

“There’s no need for any particular 
manipulation in that,” decided Allison, 
who knew the traction situation to the 
last nickel. “The city needs that outlet, 
and it needs the new territory which will 
be opened up. I think we’d better push 
the subway right on across to the main- 
land. The extension would have to be 
made in ten years anyhow.” 

“It’s better right now,” immediately 
assented Corman. In ten years he might 
be dead. 

“I think, too, that we’d better provide 
for a heavy future expansion,” went on 
Allison, glancing expectantly into Tim’s ‘ 
old eyes. ‘‘We’d probably better provide 
for a double deck, eight-track tube.” 

Tim Corman drew a wheezy breath, 
and then he grinned, the senile shadow 
of his old-time grin; but it still had the 
same spirit. 

“You got a hen on,” he deduced. In 
“society,” Tim could manage very nicely 
to use fashionable language, but in busi- 
ness, he found it impossible after the 
third or fourth minute of conversation. 
He had taken in every detail of the room 
on his entrance, and his glance had 
strayed more than once to the red streaks 
on the big map. Now he approached it, 
and studied it with absorbed interest. 
“You're a smart boy, Ed,” he concluded. 
“Across Crescent Island is the only leak 
where you could snake in a railroad. You 
found the only crack that the big systems 
haven’t tied up.” 

“All you can get me to admit, just 
now, is that the city needs an eight-track 
tube across Crescent Island under lease 
to the Municipal Transportation Com- 
pany,” stated Allison, smiling with 
gratification. A compliment of this sort 
from shrewd old Tim Corman, who was 
reputed to be the foxiest man in the 
world, was a tribute highly flattering. 

“That’s right,” approved Tim. “All 1 
know is a guess, and I don’t tell guesses. 
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This is a big job, though, Eddie. A sub- 
way to Crescent Island, under proper 
restrictions, is just an ordinary year’s 
work for the boys, but this tube pokes 
its nose out into Oakland Bay.” 

“I’m quite aware of the size of the 
job,” chuckled Allison. “However, Tim, 
there’ll be money enough behind this 
proposition to fill that tube with green- 
backs.” 

Between the narrow-slitted and puffy 
old eyelids there gleamed a trace of the 
old-time Tim. 

“Then it’s built.”” He rose and leaned 
on his cane, twinkling down on the man 
who, years before, he had picked as a 
‘comer.” “I’ve heard people say that 
money’s wicked, but they never had any. 
When I die, and go down to the big 
ferry, if the Old Boy comes along and 
offers me enough money, I'll go to 
Hell.” 

Still laughing, Allison telephoned to 
the offices of the Midcontinent Railroad, 
and dashed out to his runabout just in 
time to see Tim Corman driving around 
the corner in his liveried landau. He 
found in President Urbank, of the Mid- 
continent, a spare man who had worn 
three vertical creases in his brow over 
one thwarted ambition. His sprawling 
railroad system, which ran fairly straight 
after it was well started for Chicago, 
and fairly straight from that way-point 
until it became drunken with the monot- 
ony of the Western foothills, where it 
gangled and angled its way to the far 
south and around up the Pacific coast, 
arriving there dusty and rattling, after 
a thousand-mile detour from its course— 
that road had no direct entrance into 
New York city! It approached from the 
north, and. was compelled to circle com- 
pletely around, over hired tracks, to gain 
a ferry-boat entrance. Passengers in- 
ured to coming in over the Midcon- 
tinent, which was a well-equipped road 
otherwise, counted only half their jour- 
ney done when they came in sight of 
New York, no matter from what distance 
they had come. 

“Out marketing for railroads to-day, 
Urbank ?” suggested Allison. 

“T don’t know,” smiled Urbank. “I 
might look at a few.” 
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“Here they are,” said Allison, tossing 
him a memorandum slip. 

Urbank glanced at the slip; then he 
looked up at Allison in perplexity. He 
had a_funny forward angle to his neck 
when he was interested, and the creases 
in his brow were deepened until they 
looked like cuts. 

“T thought you were joking, and I’m 
still charitable enough to think so. 
What’s all this junk ?” 

“Little remnants and job lots of rail- 
roads I’ve been picking up.” And Allison 
drew forward his chair. “Some I bought 
outright, and in some I hold control.” 

“If you're serious about interesting 
the Midcontinent in any of this prop- 
erty, we don’t need to waste much time.” 
And Urbank leaned back in his chair. 
“There are only two of these roads 
which approach the Midcontinent sys- 
tem at any point, and they are useless 
property so far as we are concerned: the 
L. and C. in the East, and the Silverknob 
and Nugget City in the West, the latter 
touching our White Range branch at its 
southern terminus. We couldn’t do any- 
thing with those.” 

“You landed on the best ones right 
away,” smiled Allison. ‘However, I 
don’t propose to sell these to the Mid- 
continent. I propose to absorb the Mid- 
continent with them.” 

Urbank suddenly remembered Alli- 
son’s traction history, and leaned for- 
ward to look at the job lots and rem- 
nants again. 

“This list isn’t complete,” he judged, 
and turned to Allison with a serious 
question in his eye. 

“Almost.” And Allison hitched a little 
closer to the desk. “There remains an 
aggregate of three hundred and twenty 
miles of road to be built in four short 
stretches. In addition to this, I have a 
twenty-year contract ovér a hundred- 
mile stretch of the Inland Pacific, a 
track-right entry into San Francisco, and 
this.” And he displayed to Urbank a pre- 
liminary copy of an ordinance, author- 
izing the immediate building of an eight- 
track tube through Crescent Island to 
the mainland. ‘Possibly you can under- 
stand this whole project better if I show 
you a map.” He spread out his little 
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pocket sketch: blue lines to buy or con- 
trol, green lines to rent, yellow lines to 
consolidate, red lines replacing the 
others in all completed deals. The whole 
map was red now, with the exception of 
the Midcontinent, which was in yellow. 

If it had been possible to reverse the 
processes of time and worry and wearing 
concentration, President Urbank, of the 
Midcontinent, would have raised from 
his inspection of that map with a brow 
as smooth as a baby’s. As it was, his lips 
went dry, as he craned forward his neck 
at that funny angle and projected his 
chin with the foolish motion character- 
istic of a goose. 

“A direct entrance right slam into the 
center of New York!” he exclaimed, 
cracking all his knuckles violently one 
by one. “Vedder Court! Where’s that?” 

“That’s the best part of the joke,” 
exulted Allison, with no thought that 
Vedder Court was, at this present mo- 
ment, church property. “It’s just where 
you said, right slam in the center of 
New York; and the building into which 
the Midcontinent will run its trains will 
be also the terminal building of every 
municipal transportation line in New 
York! From my station platforms, pas- 
sengers from Chicago or the far West 
will step directly into subway, ‘L.,’ or 
trolley. When they come in over the line 
which is now the Midcontinent, they will 
be landed, not across the river, or in 
some side street, but right at their own 
doors, scattering from the Midcontinent 
terminal over a hundred traction lines!” 
His voice, which had begun in the mild 
banter of a man passing an idle joke, 
had risen to a ring so triumphant that he 
was almost shouting. 


“But—but—wait a minute!” Urbank 


protested. He was stuttering. ‘Where 


does the Midcontinent get to the Crescent 
Island tube?” 

“Right here.’ And Allison pointed to 
his map. “You come out of the tube to 
the L. and C., which has a long-time 
tracking privilege over fifty miles of the 
Towando Valley, and terminates at 
Windfield. At Forgeson, however, just 
ten miles after the L. and C. leaves the 
Towando, that road-——” 

“Ts crossed by our tracks!” Urbank 
eagerly interrupted. ‘““The Midcontinent, 
after its direct exit, saves a seventy mile 
detour! Then it’s a straight shoot for 
Chicago! Straight on again out West— 
Why Allison, your route is almost as 
straight as an arrow! It will have a three 
hundred mile shorter haul than even the 
Inland Pacific! You’ll put that road out 
of the business! You'll have the king of 
transcontinental lines, and none can ever 
be built that will save one kink!” His 
neck protruded still further from his 
collar as he bent over the maps. “Here 
you split off from the Midcontinent’s 
main line and utilize the White Range 
branch; from Silverknob— My God!” 
—his mouth dropped open—“‘why— 
why—why, you cross the big range over 
the Inland Pacific’s-own tracks!’ And 
his voice cracked. 

Edward E. Allison, his vanity grat- 
ified to its very core, sat back com- 
fortably, smiling and smoking, until Ur- 
bank awoke. 

“T suppose we can come to some ar- 
rangement,” he mildly suggested. 

Urbank looked at him still in a daze 
for a moment, and a trace of the creases 
came back into his brow; then they 
faded away. 

“You figured all this out before you 
came to me,” he remarked. “On what 
terms do we get in?” 


The next installment of ‘‘The Ball of Fire’’ will be in the Decem- 
-ber Red Book Magazine, on all the news-stands November 22nd. 









i. \|ULY and August were months 
| of great fires in the northland. 
| The swamp home of Kazan, 

——— the wolf-dog, and Gray Wolf, 
his wild, blind mate, and the green val- 
ley between the two ridges, had escaped 
the seas of devastating flame; but now, 
as the two set forth on their wandering 
adventures again, it was not long be- 
fore their padded feet came in contact 
with the seared and blackened desola- 
tions that had followed so closely after 
the plague and starvation of the preced- 
ing winter. 

Twenty miles to the south of the ridge 
the pair struck the fire-killed forests. 
Winds from Hudson’s Bay had driven 
the flames to the westward, and they had 
left not a vestige of life or a patch of 
green. Blind Gray Wolf could not see 
the blackened world, but she sensed it; 
all of her wonderful instincts, sharpened 
and developed by blindness, told her that 
to the north—and not south—lay the 
hunting grounds she and Kazan were 
seeking. 

The quarter-strain of dog that was in 
Kazan still pulled him south. It was not 
because he sought man, for to man he 
had now become as deadly an enemy as 
Gray Wolf herself. It was simply dog 
instinct to travel southward ; in the face 
of fire it was wolf instinct to travel 
northward. At the end of the third day 
Gray Wolf won. They re-crossed the 
little valley between the two ridges, and 
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Story of 
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HE fame of these Kazan sto- 

ries has reached even into the 
far Northwest. Usually, stories of 
life in the North are scorned by 
those who really know. They in- 
sist that no writer, spending a few 
weeks in search of “local color,” 
can present the North accurately. 
Recently, a party from the United 
States “roughing it” in the great 
game and fish country of Western 
Ontario, found that the chief of 
their Indian guides—a man with 
nine years in an Indian school to 


swung north and west into the Athabasca 
country, striking a course that would 
ultimately bring them to the headwaters 
of the McFarlane river. 

Late the preceding autumn a prospec- 
tor had come up to Fort Smith, on the 
Slave River, with a pickle bottle filled 
with gold dust and nuggets. He had 
made the find on the McFarlane. The 
first mails had taken the news to the 
outside world, and by mid-winter the 
first of a treasure-hunting horde was 
rushing into the country by snowshoe 
and dog-sledge. Other finds came thick 
and fast. The McFarlane was rich in 
free gold, and miners by the score staked 
out their claims along it and began 
work. Late-comers swung to new fields 
farther north and east, and to Fort 
Smith came rumors of “finds” richer 
than those of the Yukon. 
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his credit—“swore by” the Red 
Book Magazine because of these 
stories. In some details he dif- 
fered with Mr. Curwood—for in- 
stance, he insisted that a wolf can 
swim; that he has seen them swim 
—but he*declared: “That man, he 
knows the North; he’s a fine writ- 
er; he’s lived there.” And, of 
course, Curwood has. Right now, 
he and his wife, journeying with 
sledge dogs, are within the Arctic 
Circle, hunting, studying and living 
the life he presents in his writing. 


A score of men at first—then a hun- 
dred, five hundred, a thousand—rushed 
into the new country. Most of these 
were from the prairie countries south, 
and from the placer beds of the Sas- 
katchewan and the Frazer. From the far 
North, traveling by way of the Macken- 
zie and the Liard, came a smaller num- 
ber of seasoned prospectors and adven- 
turers from the Yukon—men who knew 
what it meant to starve and freeze and 
die by inches. 

One of these late-comers was Sandy 
McTrigger. There were several reasons 
why Sandy had left the Yukon. He was 
“in bad” with the police who patrolled 
the country west of Dawson, and he was 
“broke.” In spite of these facts, he was 
one of the best prospectors that had ever 
followed the shores of the Klondike. 
He had made discoveries running up to 


“He'll fight all 
around the Dane; 
the Dane wont 
have no method.” 


a million or two, and had promptly lost 
them through gambling and drink. He 
was shrewd. He was clever. He had no 
conscience, and little fear. 

Brutality was the chief thing written 
in Sandy McTrigger’s face. His under- 
shot jaw, his wide eyes, low forehead, 
and grizzly mop of red hair proclaimed 
him at once as a man not to be trusted 
beyond one’s own vision or the reach of 
a bullet. It was suspected that he had 
killed a couple of men, and robbed oth- 
ers, but as yet the police had failed to 
get anything “on” him. But along with 
this bad side of him, Sandy McTrigger 
possessed a coolness and a courage which 
even his worst enemies could not but 


‘ admire. 


Inside of six months, Red Gold City 
had sprung up on the McFarlane, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Fort Smith, 
and Fort Smith was five hundred miles 
from civilization. When Sandy came, he 
looked over the crude collection of 
shacks, gambling houses, and saloons in 
the new town, and made up his mind 
that the time was not ripe for any of 
his “inside” schemes just yet. He 
gambled a little, and won sufficient to 
buy himself grub and half an outfit. 

A feature of his new outfit was an old 
muzzle-loading rifle. Sandy, who had al- 
ways carried the latest pattern on the 
market, laughed at it. But it was the best 
his finances would allow. He started 
south—up the McFarlane. Beyond a cer- 
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tain point on the river, prospectors had 
found no gold. Sandy pushed confidently 
beyond this point. 

Not until he was in new country did 
he begin his search. Slowly he worked 
his way up a small tributary whose head- 
waters were fifty or sixty miles to the 
south and east. Here and there he found 
fairly good placer gold. He might have 
panned six or eight dollars a day. With 
this prospect he was disgusted. Week 
after week he continued to work his way 
up-stream, and the farther he went the 
poorer his pans became. At last only oc- 
casionally did he find color. After such 
disgusting weeks as these, Sandy was 
dangerous—when in the company of 
others. Alone he was harmless. 

One afternoon he ran his canoe ashore 
on a white strip of sand. He bent down 
to the water, when something caught his 
attention in the wet sand. What he saw 
was the footprints of animals. Two had 
come down to drink. They had stood side 
by side. And the footprints were fresh— 
not more than an hour or two old. 

“Wolves!” he grunted. “Wish I could 
get a shot at ’em with that old minute- 
gun back there. Gawd—listen to that! 
And in broad daylight too!” 

A quarter of a mile away, Gray Wolf 
had caught the dreaded scent of man in 
the wind, and was giving voice to her 
warning. It was a long, wailing howl, 
and not until its last echoes had died 
away did Sandy McTrigger move. Then 
he returned to the canoe, took out his old 
gun, put a fresh cap on the nipple, and 
disappeared quickly over the bank. 

For a week Kazan and Gray Wolf 
had been wandering about the head- 
waters of the McFarlane, and this was 
the first time since the preceding winter 
that Gray Wolf had caught the scent of 
man in the air. When. the wind brought 
the danger-signal to her, she lay under a 
bush, waiting for Kazan, who had gone 
in pursuit of a snow-shoe rabbit. 

In these moments when she was alone, 
Gray Wolf was constantly sniffing the 
air. Blindness had developed her scent 
and hearing until they were next to in- 
fallible. First she had heard the rattle 
of Sandy McTrigger’s paddle against 
the side of his canoe a quarter of a mile 
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away. Scent had followed swiftly. Five 
minutes after Gray Wolf’s warning 
howl, Kazan stood at her side, his head 
flung up, his jaws open and panting. 

Sandy had hunted Arctic foxes, and 
he was using the Eskimo tactics now, 
swinging in a half circle until he came 
up in the face of the wind. Kazan caught 
a single whiff of the man-tainted air, 
and his spine grew stiff. But blind Gray 
Wolf was keener than the little red- 
eyed fox of the North. Her pointed nose 
slowly followed Sandy’s progress. She 
heard a dry stick crack under his feet 
three hundred yards away. She caught 
the metallic click of his gun-barrel as 
it struck a birch sapling. The moment 
she lost Sandy in the wind she whined, 
and rubbed herself against Kazan, and 
trotted a few steps to the south-west. 

At times such as this Kazan seldom 
refused to take guidance from her. They 
trotted away side by side, and by the 
time Sandy was creeping up snake-like 
with the wind in his face, Kazan was 
peering from the fringe of river-bush 
down upon the canoe on the white strip 
of sand. 

When Sandy returned, after an hour 
of futile stalking, two fresh tracks led 
straight down to the canoe. He looked 
at them in amazement, and then a sin- 
ister grin wrinkled his ugly face. He 
chuckled as he went to his kit and dug 
out a small rubber bag. From this he 
drew a tightly corked bottle, filled with 
gelatine capsules. In each little capsule 
were five grains of strychnine. 

There were dark hints that once upon 
a time Sandy McTrigger had tried one 
of these capsules by dropping it in a cup 
of coffee and giving it to a man, but the 
police had never proved it. He was ex- 
pert in the use of poison. Probably he 
had killed a thousand foxes in his time, 
and he chuckled again as he counted out 
a dozen of the capsules, and thought 
how easy it would be to get this inquisi- 
tive pair of wolves. 

Two or three days before, he had killed 
a caribou, and each of the capsules he 
now rolled up in a little ball of deer fat, 
doing the work with short sticks in place 
of his fingers, so that there would be no 
man-smell clinging to the death-baits. 
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Before sundown, Sandy set out at right- 
angles over the plain, planting the baits. 
Most of them he hung to low bushes. 
Others he dropped in worn rabbit and 
caribou trails. Then he returned to the 
creek and cooked his supper. 

The next morning he was up early, 
and off to the poison baits. The first bait 
was untouched. The second was as he 
had planted it. The third was gone! A 
thrill shot through Sandy as he looked 
about him. Somewhere within a radius 
of two or three hundred yards he would 


find his game. Then his glance fell to 
the ground under the bush where he had 
hung the poison capsule, and an oath 
broke from his lips. The bait had not 
been eaten. The caribou fat lay scattered 
under the bush, and still imbedded in 
the largest portion of it was the little 
white capsule—unbroken. 

It was Sandy’s first experience with 
a wild creature whose instincts were 
sharpened by blindness, and he was 
puzzled. He had never known this to 
happen before. If a fox or a wolf could 
be lured to the point of touching a bait, 


it followed that the bait was eaten. 

Sandy went on.to the fourth and the 
fifth baits. They were untouched. The 
sixth was torn to pieces, like the third. 
In this instance the capsule was broken, 
and the white powder scattered. Two 
more poison baits Sandy found pulled 
down in this manner.: He knew that 
Kazan and Gray Wolf had done the 
work, for he found the marks of their 
feet in a dozen different places. 

The accumulated bad humor of weeks 
of futile labor found vent in his dis- 


He was up early and off 
to the poison baits. 


appointment and anger. At last he had 
found something tangible to curse. The 
failure of his poison baits he accepted 
as a sort of climiax to his general bad 
luck. Everything was against him, he 
believed, and he made up his mind to 
return to Red Gold City. 

Early in the afternoon he launched 
his canoe, and drifted down stream with 
the current. He was content to let the 
current do all of the work to-day, and he 
used his paddle just enough to keep his 
slender craft head on. He leaned back 
comfortably, and smoked his pipe, with 
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the old rifle between his knees. The wind 
was in his face, and.he kept a sharp 
watch for game. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Kazan and Gray Wolf came out on a 
sand-bar five or six miles down-stream. 
Kazan was lapping up the cool water 
when Sandy drifted quietly around a 
bend a hundred yards above them. If 
the wind had been right, or if Sandy 
had been using his paddle, Gray Wolf 
would have detected danger. It was the 
metallic click-click of the old-fashioned 
lock of Sandy’s rifle that awakened her 
to a sense of peril. Instantly she was 
thrilled by the nearness of it. Kazan 
heard the sound, and stopped drinking 
to face it. In that moment Sandy pressed 
the trigger. A belch of smoke, a roar of 
gun-powder, and Kazan felt a red-hot 
stream of fire pass with the swiftness of 
a lightning-flash through his brain. He 
stumbled back ; his legs gave way under 
him; and he crumpled down in a limp 
heap. Gray Wolf darted like a streak off 
into the bush. Blind, she had not seen 
Kazan wilt down upon the white sand. 
Not until she was a quarter of a mile 
away from the terrifying thunder of the 
white man’s rifle did she stop, and wait 
for him. 

Sandy McTrigger grounded his canoe 
on the sand-bar with an exultant yell: 

“Got you, old devil, didn’t I?” 

He turned Kazan’s head over with the 
butt of his gun, and the leer of satis- 
faction in his face gave place to a sud- 
den look of amazement. For the first 
time he saw the collar about Kazan’s 
neck. 

“My Gawd, it aint a wolf,” he gasped. 
“It’s a dog, Sandy McTrigger—a dog!” 

McTrigger dropped upon his knees 
in the sand. The look of exultation was 
gone from his face. He’twisted the collar 
about the dog’s limp neck until he came 
to the worn plate, on which he could 
make out the faintly engraved letters 
K-A-Z-A-N. 


“A dog!” he exclaimed again. “A dog,. 


Sandy McTrigger, an’ a—a beauty!” 
After a moment Sandy bent over 
to see where his bullet had struck. His 
inspection filled him with a new and 
greater interest. The heavy ball from the 
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muzzle loader had struck Kazan fairly 
on top of the head. It was a glancing 
blow that had not even broken the skull, 
and like a flash Sandy understood the 
quiverings and twitching of Kazan’s 
shoulders and legs. He had thought that 
they were the last muscular throes of 
death. But Kazan was not dying. He 
was only stunned, and would be on his 
feet again in a few minutes. 

Sandy was a connoisseur of dogs—of 
dogs that had worn sledge traces. He 
had lived among them two-thirds of his 
life. He could tell their age, their value, 
and a part of their history at a glance. 
In the snow he could tell the trail of a 
Mackenzie hound from that of a Mal- 
amute, and the track of an Eskimo dog 
from that of a Yukon husky. He looked 
at Kazan’s feet. They were wolf feet, 
and he chuckled. Kazan was part wild. 
He was big .and powerful, and Sandy 
thought of the coming winter, and of 
the high prices that dogs would bring 
at Red Gold City. He went to the canoe 
and returned with a roll of stout moose- 
hide babiche. Then he sat down cross- 
legged in front of Kazan and began 
making a muzzle. He did this by plait- 
ing babiche thongs in the samie manner 
that he made the web of a snow-shoe. In 
ten minutes he had the muzzle over 
Kazan’s nose, and fasténed securely 
about his neck. To the dog’s collar he 
then fastened a ten-foot rope of babiche. 
After that he sat back and waited for 
Kazan to come to life. 

When Kazan first lifted his head he 
could not see. There was a red film be- 
fore his eyes. But this passed away 
swiftly, and he saw the man. His first 
instinct was to rise to his feet. Three 
times he fell back before he could stand 
up. Sandy was squatted six feet from 
him, holding the end of the leash, and 
grinning. Kazan’s fangs gleamed back. 
He growled, and the crest along his 
spine rose menacingly. Sandy jumped 
to his feet. 

“Guess I know what you’re figgering 
on,” he said. “I’ve had your kind before. 
The dam’ wolves have turned you bad, 
an’ you’ll need a whole lot of club be- 
fore you’re right again. Now, look 
here—” 
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Sandy had taken the precaution to 
bring a thick club along with the da- 
biche. He picked it up from where he 
had dropped it in the sand. Kazan’s 
strength had fairly returned to him now. 
He was no longer dizzy. The mist had 
cleared away from his eyes. Before him 
he saw once more his old enemy, man— 
man and the club. All of the wild feroc- 
ity of his nature was roused in an instant. 
Without reasoning he. knew that Gray 
Wolf was gone, and that this man was 
accountable for her going. He knew that 
this man had also brought him his own 
hurt, and what he ascribed to the man 
he also attributed to the club.’ 

With a snarl Kazan leaped at Sandy. 
The man was not expecting a direct as- 
sault, and before he could raise his club 
or spring aside, Kazan had landed full 
on his chest. The muzzle about Kazan’s 
jaws saved him. Fangs that would have 
torn his throat open snapped harmlessly. 
Under the weight of the dog’s body, 
Sandy fell back, as if struck down by a 
catapault. 

As quick as a cat he was on his feet 
again, with the end of the bdabiche 
twisted several times about his hand. 
Kazan leaped again, and this time he 
was met by a furious swing of the club. 
It smashed against his shoulder, and sent 
him down in the sand. Before he could 
recover Sandy was upon him, with all 
the fury of a man gone mad. 

The first blows served only to add to 
Kazan’s hatred of man, and the ferocity 
and fearlessness of his attacks. Again 
and again he leaped in, and each time 
the club fell upon him with a force that 
threatened to break his bones. There was 
a tense, hard look about Sandy’s cruel 


mouth. He had never known a dog like . 


this before, and he was a bit nervous, 
even with Kazan muzzled. Three times 
Kazan’s fangs would have sunk deep in 
his flesh had it not been for the dabiche. 
And if the thongs about his jaws should 
slip, or break— 

Sandy followed up the thought with 
a smashing blow that landed on Kazan’s 
head, and once more the old battler fell 
limp upon the sand. McTrigger’s breath 
was coming in quick gasps. He was al- 
most winded. Not until the club slipped 


from his hand did he realize how des- 
perate the fight had been. Before Kazan 
recovered from the blow that had 
stunned him, Sandy examined the muzzle 
and strengthened it by adding another 
babiche thong. Then he dragged Kazan 
to a log a few yards away, and made the 
leash fast to it. 

For some minutes after .Kazan’s 
stunned senses had become normal he 
lay motionless, watching Sandy Mc- 
Trigger. Every bone in his body gave 
him pain. His jaws were sore and bleed- 
ing. His upper lip was smashed where 
the club had fallen. One eye was almost 
closed. 

Several times Sandy came near, much 
pleased at what he regarded as the good 
results of the beating. Each time he 
brought the club. The third time he 
prodded Kazan with it, and the dog 
snarled, and snapped savagely at the end 
of it. That was what Sandy wanted— 
an old trick of the dog-slaver. Instantly 
he was using the club again, until with 
a whining cry Kazan slunk under the 
protection of the snag to which he was 
fastened. He could scarcely drag him- 
self. His right forepaw was smashed. 
His hind-quarters sunk under him. For 
a time after his second beating he could 
not have escaped had he been free. 

Sandy was in unusually good humor. 

“T'll take the devil out of you all 
right,” he told Kazan for the twentieth 
time. ‘“‘There’s nothin’ like beatin’s to 
make dogs an’ wimmin live up to the 
mark. A month from now you'll be worth 
two hundred dollars or I’ll skin you 
alive!” 

Three or four times before dusk 
Sandy worked to rouse Kazan’s animos- 
ity. But there was no longer any desire 
left to fight in Kazan. His two terrific 
beatings, and the crushing blow of the 
bullet against his skull, had made him 
sick. He lay with his head between his 
fore-paws, his eyes closed. 

But at last something roused him from 
his stupor. To his dazed and sickened 
brain it came like a call from out of the 
far past, and. he raised his head and 
listened. It came again now—the lost, 
mourning cry of Gray Wolf far out on 
the plain. 


























In ten minutes he had the muzzle about Kazan’s nose and fastened to his neck. 
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With a whine Kazan was on his feet, 
tugging at the leash. Sandy snatched 
up his club, and leaped toward him. 

“Down, you brute!”. he commanded. 

In the firelight the club rose and fell 
with ferocious quickness. When Mc- 
Trigger returned to the fire he was 
breathing hard again. He tossed his club 
beside the blankets he had spread out 
for a bed. It was a different looking 
club now. It was covered with blood and 
hair. 


II 


Several times that night Kazan heard 
Gray Wolf’s call. He whined softly in 
response, fearing the club. 

He was hot and feverish. All that 
night he craved a drink of water. 
When Sandy crawled out from between 
his blankets in the early dawn he gave 
the dog both meat and water. Kazan 
drank the water, but would not touch 
the meat. Sandy regarded the change in 
him with satisfaction. By the time the 
sun was up he had finished his break- 
fast, and was ready to leave. 

He approached Kazan fearlessly now, 
without the club. Untying the dabdiche, 
he dragged the dog to the canoe. Kazan 
slunk in the sand while his captor fas- 
tened the end of the hide rope to the 
stern of the canoe. Sandy grinned. What 
was about to happen would be fun for 
him. In the Yukon he had learned how 
to take the spirit out of dogs. 

He pushed off, bow foremost. Bracing 
himself with his paddle, he then began 
to pull Kazan toward the water. In a 
few moments Kazan stood with his fore- 
feet planted in the damp sand at’ the 
edge of the stream. For a brief interval 
Sandy allowed the rope to fall slack. 
Then with a sudden, powerful pull he 
jerked Kazan out into the water. In- 
stantly he sent the canoe into mid- 
stream, swung it quickly down with the 
current, and began to paddle enough to 
keep the babiche taut about his victim’s 
neck. 

In spite of his sickness and injuries, 
Kazan was now compelled to swim to 
keep his head above water. In the wash 
of the canoe, and with Sandy’s strokes 


growing steadily stronger, his position 
became each moment one of increasing 
torture. At times his shaggy head was 
pulled completely under water. At others 
Sandy would wait until he had drifted 
alongside, and then thrust him under 
with the end of his paddle. 

Kazan grew weaker and weaker. At 
the end of half a mile he was drowning. 
Not until then did Sandy pull him 
alongside and drag him into the canoe. 
The dog fell limp and gasping in the 
bottom. Brutal though Sandy’s methods 
had been, they had worked his purpose. 
In Kazan there was no longer a desire 
to fight. He knew that this man was 
his master, and for the time his spirit 
was gone. 

For five days and five nights the jcur- 
ney down-stream continued, and Mc- 
Trigger’s process of civilizing Kazan 
was continued in three more beatings 
with the club, and another resort to the 
water torture. On the morning of the 
sixth day they reached Red Gold City, 
and McTrigger put up his tent close to 
the river. Somewhere he secured a chain 
for Kazan, and after fastening the dog 
back of the tent he cut off the babiche 
muzzle. 

“You can’t put on meat in a muzzle,” 
he told his prisoner. ‘An’ I want you 
to git strong again—an’ fierce as hell. 
I’ve got an idea. It’s an idea you can 
lick your weight in wild-cats. We’ll pull 
off a stunt pretty soon that’ll fill our 
pockets with dust. I’ve done it afore, 
and we can do it here. Wolf an’ dog— 
it'll sure be a drawin’ card!” 

Twice a day after this, he brought 
fresh, raw meat to Kazan. Quickly 
Kazan’s spirit and courage returned to 
him. The soreness left his legs. His bat- 
tered jaws healed. And after the fourth 
day, each time that Sandy came with 
meat he greeted him with the challenge 
of his snarling fangs. McTrigger did 
not beat him now. He gave the dog no 
fish, no tallow. and meal—nothing but 
raw meat. He traveled five miles up the 
river to bring in the fresh entrail of a 
caribou that had been killed. One day, 
Sandy brought another man with him, 
and when the stranger came a step too 
near, Kazan made a sudden, swift lunge 
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at him. The man jumped back with a 
startled oath. 

“He'll do,” he growled. “He’s lighter 
by ten or fifteen pounds than the Dane, 
but he’s got the teeth, an’ the quickness, 
an’ he'll give a good show before he 
goes under.” 

“I?ll make you a bet of twenty-five 
per cent of my share that he don’t go 
under,” offered Sandy. 

“Done!” said the other. “How long 
before he’ll be ready ?” 

Sandy thought a moment. 

“Another week,” he said. “‘He wont 
have his weight before then. A week 
from to-day, we’ll say.” 

Harker nodded. 

“Next Tuesday night,” he agreed. 
Then he added: “I’ll make it a half of 
my share that the Dane kills your wolf- 
dog.” : 
Sandy took a long look at Kazan. 

“T’ll just take you on that,” he said 
then, as he shook Harker’s hand. ‘I 
don’t believe there’s a dog between here 
and the Yukon that can kill the wolf!” 


Red Gold City was ripe for a night of 
relaxation. There had been some gam- 
bling, a few fights, and enough liquor 
to create excitement now and then, but 
the presence of the mounted police had 
served to keep things fairly tame. 

Kazan and the huge Dane had been 
placed on exhibition, each dog in a spe- 
cially made cage of his own, and a fever 
of betting began. 

Three hundred men, each of whom 
was paying five dollars to see the battle, 
viewed the gladiators through the bars 
of their cages. Harker’s dog was a com- 
bination of Great Dane and mastiff, born 
in the North, and bred to the traces. 
Betting favored him by an odds of two 
to one. Occasionally it ran three to one. 
At these odds there was plenty of Kazan 
money. Those who were risking their 
money on him were the older wilderness 
men—men who had spent their lives 
among dogs, and who knew what the 
red glint in Kazan’s eyes meant. An old 
Kootenay miner spoke low in another’s 
ear: 

“T’d bet on ’im even. I’d give odds 
if I had to. He’ll fight all around the 
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Dane. The Dane wont have no method.” 

“But he’s got the weight,” said the 
other dubiously. “Look at his jaws, an’ 
his shoulders—” 

“An’ his big feet, an’ his soft throat, 
an’ the clumsy thickness of his belly,” 
interrupted the Kootenay man. “For 
Gawd’s sake, man, take my word for it, 
an’ don’t put your money on the Dane!” 

The fight was to be pulled off in 
Harker’s place, a combination of saloon 
and café. The benches and tables had 
been cleared out, and in the center of 
the one big room a cage ten feet square 
rested on a platform three and a half 
feet from the floor. Seats for the three 
hundred spectators were drawn closely 
around this. Suspended just above the 
open top of the cage were two big oil 
lamps with gas reflectors. 

It was eight o’clock when Harker, 
McTrigger and two other men bore 
Kazan to the arena by means of the 
wooden bars that projected from the 
bottom of his cage. 

The big Dane was already in the fight- 
ing cage. He stood blinking his eyes in 
the brilliant light of the reflecting lamps. 
He pricked up his ears when he saw 
Kazan. Kazan did not show his fangs. 
Neither revealed the expected animosity. 
It was the first they had seen of each 
other, and a murmur of disappointment 
swept the ranks of three hundred men 
present, 

The Dane remained as motionless as 
a rock when Kazan was prodded from 
his own cage into the fighting cage. He 
did not leap or snarl. He regarded 
Kazan with a dubious, questioning” poise 
to his splendid head, and then looked 
again to the expectant and excited faces 
of the waiting men. 

For a few moments Kazan stood stiff- 
legged, facing the Dane. Then his shoul- 
ders dropped, and he too coolly faced the 
crowd that had expected a fight to the 
death. A laugh of derision swept through 
the closely seated rows. Cat-calls, jeer- 
ing taunts flung at McTrigger and 
Harker, and angry voices demanding 
their money back mingled in a tumult of 
growing discontent. Sandy’s face was 
red with mortification and rage. The 
blue veins in Harker’s forehead had 
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A roar burst from the crowd—a roar of anger, of demand, of threat. Above the tumult a single voice 
was heard. “Hold!” it demanded. “Hold—in the name of the.law!” 
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swollen twice their normal size. He 
shook his fist in the face of the crowd, 
and shouted: 

“Wait! Give ’em a chance, you fools!’ 

At his words every voice was stilled. 
Kazan had turned. He was facing the 
huge Dane. And the Dane had turned 
his eyes to Kazan. Cautiously, prepared 
for a lunge or a side-step, Kazan ad- 
vanced a little. The Dane’s shoulders 
bristled. He too advanced upon Kazan. 
Four feet apart they stood rigid. 

One could have heard a whisper in 
the room now. Sandy and Harker, stand- 
ing close to the cage, scarcely breathed. 
Splendid in every limb and muscle, war- 
riors of a hundred fights, and fearless to 
the point of death, the two half-wild 
victims of man stood facing each other. 
None could see the questioning look in 
their brute eyes. None knew that in this 
thrilling moment the unseen hand of the 
wonderful Spirit God of the wilderness 
hovered between them, and that one of 
its miracles was descending upon them. 
It was understanding. 

Meeting in the open—rivals in the 
traces—these two would have been roll- 
ing in the throes of terrific battle. But 
here came that mute appeal of the 
brotherhood. 

In the final moment, when only a step 
separated them, and when men expected 
to see the first mad lunge, the splendid 
Dane slowly raised his head and looked 
over Kazan’s back through the glare of 
the lights. Harker trembled, and under 
his. breath he cursed. The Dane’s throat 
was open to Kazan. But between the 
beasts had passed a voiceless pledge of 
peace. Kazan did not leap. He turned. 
And shoulder to shoulder—splendid in 
their contempt of man—they stood and 
looked through the bars of their prison 
into the sea of human faces. 

A roar burst from the crowd—a roar 
of anger, of demand, of threat. In his 
rage Harker drew a revolver and lev- 
eled it at the Dane. Above the tumult 
of the crowd a single voice stopped him. 

“Hold!” it demanded. “Hold—in the 
name of the Law!” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Every face turned in the direction of the 
voice. Two men stood on chairs behind 


the last row. One was Sergeant Brokaw, 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted. It 
was he who had spoken. He was holding 
up a hand, commanding silence and at- 
tention. On the chair beside him stood 
another man. He was thin, with droop- 
ing shoulders, and a pale, smooth face— 
a little man,, whose physique and hollow 
cheeks told nothing of the years he had 
spent close up along the raw edge of 
the Arctic. It was he who spoke now, 
while the Sergeant hell up his hand. 
His voice was low and quiet. 

“T’ll give the owners five hundred 
dollars for those dogs,” he said. 

Every man in the room heard the 
offer. Harker looked at Sandy. For an 
instant their heads were close together. 

“They wont fight, and they'll make 
good team-mates,” the little man went 
on. “I’ll give the owners five hundred 
dollars.” 

Harker raised a hand. 

“Make it six,” he said. ‘‘Make it six, 
and they’re yours.” 

The little man _ hesitated. 
nodded. 

“T’ll give you six hundred,” he agreed. 

Murmurs of discontent rose through- 
out the crowd. Harker climbed to the 
edge of the platform. 

“We aint to blame because they 
wouldn’t fight,” he shouted, “but if 
there’s any of you small enough to want 
your money back you can git it as you 
go out. The dogs laid down on us, that’s 
all. We aint to blame.” 

The little man was wedging his way 
between the chairs, accompanied by the 
sergeant of police. With his pale face 
close to the sapling bars of the cage he 
looked at Kazan and the big Dane. 

“T guess we'll be good friends,” he 
said, and he spoke so low that only the 
dogs heard his voice. “It’s a big price, 
but we’ll charge it to the Smithsonian, 
lads. I’m going to need a couple of four- 
footed friends of your moral and cal- 
iber.” 

And no one knew why Kazan and the 
Dane drew nearer to the little scientist’s 
side of the cage as he pulled out a big 
roll of bills and counted out six hundred 
dollars for Harker and Sandy Mc- 
Trigger. 


Then he 
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ERE is another story from the brilliant pen of Walter Jones. He 
is in every way a Red Book “discovery;” in fact, you cannot find 


his stories in any other publication. 
you as fast as Mr. Jones turns them out. 


We will continue to give them to 
“A Lady Takes a Chance” is 


the story of a longing for something more than “a workin’-girl’s 


legitimit pleasures.” 


It is a worthy successor to “The Younger Set in 


Pembina”—and we’re still getting letters of praise for that story. 


HAT’S the matter with me, 
W Annie Lu? Why, I’m so dog- 

goned tired of bein’ a perfect 
lady that I want to get out in 
a field somewheres and holler: that’s 
what’s the matter with me.” 

Martha Anna Luella Mudge contem- 
plated this self-pronounced diagnosis a 
moment in friendly but helpless silence, 
gazing ahead of her across the blue ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan that stretched 
away in dancing wavelets under the aft- 
ernoon sun. Then she observed, “There 
aint no field around here to holler in, 
unless’n you go back in the Park; and 
then them cops’Il think you’ve went bugs 
and run you in.” 

“Oh, Annie Lu,”—her companion re- 
garded her exasperatedly—‘sometimes, 
like this afternoon, you’re so phlemmatic 
you drive me dippy! Aint you got no im- 
agination? I was only speakin’ in meta- 
phor. Don’t you care, Annie Lu? Aint 
you never crazy for something besides 
what them magazines they got in the 
rest- calls ‘a working-girl’s legit- 
imit pleasures?’ Don’t you care if you 
spend the rest of your life in the gloves 
and leather? Don’t you ever get the sick- 
and-dizzies of Spiegel’s?” 

With contracted brows, Annie Lu con- 





sidered. “Yes, some days I feel tireder’n 
others; and then I run over to the toilet 
goods and get a sprinkle o’ that feet 
powder off o’ Bella.” ‘ 

“But I don’t mean tired in your body. 
I mean tired in your soul: tired 0’ work- 
in’ for somebody else ’stead o’ yourself ; 
tired o’ smilin’ when you want to cry; 
tired o’ invoicin’ till midnight and put- 
tin’ up some hussy’s stock that’s went to 
a moving pictures with the floor walker ; 
tired o’ sayin’, ‘No’m, no trouble at all,’ 
when all the time you mean, ‘I wish’t 
you was in Hegewisch!’ ” 

“But Lottie,’—Annie Lu _ hesitated 
and blushed—‘“I aint goin’ to spend all 
my life in the gloves and—” 

“Oh, yes you are—unless you hire 
out to your married sister with ten 
boarders in Hammond, or trundle one 
o’ them Croesus’ kids on Grand Boule- 
vard where liker’n not you got to eat 
with a colored lady’s maid, or marry 
some dollar-down-and-a-dollar-a-month 
dub that lives off o’ bulk pickles and 
goes ’round the house in his stocking 
feet. What other alternative has fate 
gave us? 

“Why, some innorant pick pusher in 
a coal mine’s got more: opportunities’n 
us! Twenty-four hours in the day: 











‘most nine of ’em we spend in a stuffy 
basement; nine more in a smelly band- 
box ; two on the cars; a hour for eats; 
that leaves just three hours—when we 
aint got the grippe or a headache—to 
make us our clothes, and wash ’em, and 
mend ’em, and improve our minds, and 
indulge in that there fifty-six cents’ 
worth o’ innacent amusement the work- 
ing-girls’ investigators always puts in 
the magazines. 

“Tt’s innacent, all right! What can a 
girl do that’s a perfect lady and alone 
in Chicago? Set in her room and count 
the vi’lets in the wall paper. Take in a 
picture show with the landlady and the 
third-floor parlor, which pins up the 
holes in her stockings. Or if she’s rill 
reckless, get two together and go out to 
White City, and eat peanuts, and watch 
the dancing until some rude man comes 
up and asks her for a waltz, and then 
run to cover with her heart beatin’ like 
a startled faun. Oh, it makes me—” 

“But Lottie, there’s always a party’s 
gentlemen friends.” 

“Yes, and tell me why it is every fel- 
lah a working-girl meets drives a laun- 
dry wagon or works in a grocery and is 
homelier’n a kippered herring! Mebbe 
they’re gentlemen inside, but it gets on 
your nerves just the same that their col- 
lars aint right and they talk to you over 
the ’phone like they was takin’ a order.” 

“Why, Lottie Cline! If you mean Mr. 
Slattery, I think he’s a awful nice boy.” 

“Annie Lu, don’t never wish that guy 
on me again! He wets his hair like a 
barkeep, and a couple o’ weeks ago he 
renigged on a marshmallow dope ’cause 
it was Sunday aft’noon. Even if I could 
stand for him, they say his momma’s al- 
ready ran two minister’s wives out o’ the 
Blue Island Baptist church. What’d she 
do to her daughter-in-law ?” 

“And you—you feel that way about 
Anton?” 

“N-n-o—not just; but his hair’s. get- 
tin’ gray around the ears, and he’s al- 
ways passin’ up a dance for them turned 
vereins ; once right in a ladies’ café he 
ordered sauerkraut—and how could I 
ever make up my mind to havin’ my mail 
addressed, ‘Mrs. Anton Schmidt?’ ” 
Annie Lu’s lips trembled. She stole a 
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hurt look at her companion. “Lottie, 
sometimes lately I can’t make you out. 
It seems like you was going back on all 
your old friends. Them German names 
always sounds kind o’ comfortable to me. 
ee a 

“Yes, since you met Otto!” 

Annie Lu blushed guiltily. “Oh, well, 
Lottie, I—” 

“Annie Mudge,”—Lottie caught her 
in a swift, passionate embrace—‘‘you’re 
the dearest little quiet thing in the world 
to me, and whoever I go back on, it'll 
never be you! If I didn’t have you to 
have a ‘ruption on every couple 0’ 
months, I’d die!” 

“But Lottie, don’t you ever want a 
home? Don’t you ever want to—marry ?” 

“What ever put that home stuff in 
your head so much lately? Of course I 
do! Don’t every last one of us counter- 
jumpers? But not to a delicatessen. 
Many a night I’ve laid awake dreamin’ 
of a cute four-room flat, and a baby o’ 
my own all smothered in pink ribbons, 
you in to advise me should I have scrim 
curtains in the parlor, and him home at 
six o’clock and kisses me, sets down to 
his jelly omelet and says, ‘Redd up 
things, Kid, and we'll go over to Wil- 
son Avenue to the second show.’ And 
every time I see Aim in my dream, Annie 
Lu, he’s halfway good lookin’ and talks 
refined. Somewheres I’ve read every man 
is a gamble. Why shouldn’t a girl take a 
chance on one that carries class? 

“And there is chances right here in 
this neighborhood. You remember that 
han’some blond boy we seen so often in 
the restrong ? Only last Thursday he slid 
me his second helpin’ o’ butter, and 
started talkin’ twice, so I had to keep 
my eyes on my plate till he went out. 
The desk-girl says he’s tendin’ florist 
shop on Fifty-third Street and all the 
Boulevard dames ’re crazy about him. 

“Then there’s that Pearl Lohrmer 
that plays the piano in the new movies. 
When you’re way down front sometimes 
it just makes your heart ache to look at 
his Spanish eyes and them elegant hands. 
I’ve went in there when I was ragged to 
a frazzle and in less’n ten minutes he’s 
chased all my nerves away. I always 
thought there’s something sad and ro- 
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mantic about his face and the pieces he 
plays. 

“And then one night awhile ago I came 
late, and they showed me in the front 
row, and I asked the woman next to me, 
‘Is this all the films they’re runnin’? 
And he turned around and said, ‘No, 
you better stay for the second show.’ 
And I said, ‘Thanks,’ but he kep’ on 
lookin’ at me, so I said, ‘Are the pictures 
int’resting this week?’ And he said, ‘Yes, 
as int’resting as the people. This is the 
lonesomest neighborhood I ever played 
in.’ 

“And he was still lookin’, Annie Lu, 
and our eyes met a moment, and it 
seemed like they spoke to each other, 
scmething intimate and muchual, but 
you can’t put it in words. And when I 
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left, he turned again and said, ‘Come 
back and set here again some time and 
mebbe we can go for a little walk after 
the show.’ 

“O’ course I’ve went back, and equal- 
ly o’ course I’m such a perfect lady I’ve 
never sat there again. But, Annie Lu, 
mebbe he aint one o’ them Don Yuans. 
Mebbe he’s just—lonesome and _ nice. 
Wouldn’t it be gorgeous, knowin’ some- 
body connected with the stage? It’s a 
chance.” 

She sat an _ instant, challenging 
thoughtfully the Lake’s sunny blue ; then 
she pointed out across its far waters and 
her voice rose shrilly: “Annie Mudge, 
look at that grand big freighter out 
there. I bet the captain’s wife’s settin’ 
on deck under a awning with a seltzer 
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lemonade in one hand and Harold 
McGrath in the other. They say Tetraz- 
zini draws fifteen hundred a_ night. 
And there’s dozens 0’ women on the 
Lake Shore Drive that has a Paris dress 
for every day in the week. Look at me: 
Spiegel’s 139, black and white, miss, and 
no barettes, and docked if the time- 
clock beats you to it twice a morith. 
Who’s got a right to blame me, if I take 
my chance some day?” 

“Nobody,” admitted Annie Lu meekly, 
“unless mebbe you might blame your- 
self.” 

A shudder of sobs ran through the 
girl’s slight frame and she buried her 
face suddenly in her friend’s lap. Annie 
Lu stroked the blonde head and stared 
off troubledly at the black, curling 
smoke of the freighter. Five minutes of 
silence in the little grass plat between 
the Park shrubbery and the lappmg 
waters; then she said gently: “You'll 
make your eyes all red, dear, and it’s 
Mr. Schmidt’s night to call. Raise up 
and I’ll rub your forehead and then do 
your hair in one o’ them swell coronets 
like I did for the Employees’ Ball.” 

Annie Lu worked deftly, silently, 
smoothing out the wrinkles of young 
life’s revolt. Not until she had begun 
the coronet did she speak again: ‘“Lot- 
tie, I got something to tell you—some- 
thing I been tryin’ to tell ever since we 
came in Jackson Park.” 

“What ‘is it?’—-with a jerk that sent 
the hairpins flying. “Your sister’s sent 
for you out to Hammond? Or you've 
lost your lavalliere again?” 

“No, it’s—nothing like that.” 

“Otto Haffner asked you to the Verein 
picnic at St. Joe?” 

“No, but it 7s about—” 

“Annie! Annie Lu, look at me! You 
don’t mean—” Lottie fixed her with 
dawning eyes of alarm. 

Annie Lu quailed momentarily under 
this optical impeachment ; then burst out, 
with shy rapture, “Yes, it’s true. Friday 
night we was out here on the lagoon, 
and when we come in, Otto says, ‘Let’s 
set down on one 0’ them benches on the 
Wooded Island. I didn’t mean to say 
anything yet awhile, though I guess you 
understood how it was with me from the 
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first. I’m gettin’ good wages and a lit- 
tle saved up, and now next month the 
old lady wants to go back to the old 
country on a visit and she’d like if we 
would have the wedding before. O’ 
course I wouldn’t’ve told you, Lottie, 
feelin’ like you do to-day, but I’ve only 
got three weeks to make my things in, 
and we'd like you and Anton to stand up 
with us, and I didn’t know should I get 
one 0’ them new eponyays to go away in 
or do you think would a serge be service- 
abler ?” 

“Oh, Annie—Lu,” Lottie was crying 
softly—‘‘we can never go to the Park 
any more, or save together for that phon- 
ograph, or—anything.” 

“T know, dear. I feel dreadful, the 
way it’s busting everything up. Mebbe I 
could ask him to wait a year—anyway 
till we get the phonograph.” 

“Annie Mudge,’—Lottie hastily 
staunched her tears and crushed the 
bride-elect in an affectionately indig- 
nant embrace—“I think you’re the un- 
selfishest creature that ever lived! And 
somebody ought to get a pole and push 
me under the lake for shame! I think 
it’s the grandest thing ever! And three 
weeks makes it all the more excitin’. 
We must start on your trewseau right 
away. Annie Lu Haffner is a awfully 
comfortable soundin’ name, aint it? Say, 
dearie, tell me, hadn’t you no premoni- 
shun it was goin’ to happen that evenin’ 
and did you retain enough o’ your pres- 
ence o’ mind to refuse him a couple o’ 
times first?” 

The ladies leaned together for an in- 
terval of whispered confidences and sup- 
pressed giggles. ‘What do you think he 
said?” emerged Annie Lu_bashfully. 
“He said ‘Wouldn’t it be nice if your 
friend and Mr. Schmidt’d fix it up and 
we could build a pair o’ little cottages 
somewheres side by side?’ Oh, Lottie, 
do you think you could—ever—”’ 

“‘No—never.” She shook her head 
with that sad, elusive smile that always 
troubled poor, unsubtle Annie Lu. 

“Then mebbe you wouldn’t care to 
stand up with—” 

“O’ course I will. Aint we all friends 
together? But when it comes to marry- 
in’— Look, Annie Lu, that there freight- 
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er’s almost over the edge o’ the h’rizon. 
I bet the captain’s wife’s hollerin’ for 
her second lemonade by this time.” 

But Annie Lu didn’t look. “Lottie 
Cline, promise me you—wont never take 
—one o’ them chances ?” 

For answer Lottie bent and kissed 
her. “Aint I a perfect lady?” 


II 


“Good-by, dearie. Otto, it was aw- 
fully nice o’ you, standin’ us to that 
swell supper. Take good care o’ my little 
girl now. For heaven’s sake, Mr. 
Schmidt, quit throwin’ that rice or peo- 
ple’ll take us for a Polish wedding from 
Halsted Street! Mind, Annie Lu, you 
send me a postal from Detroit and say 
if you’re comin’ home by the boat, and 
I'll be over Sunday morning and have 
the flat all opened up. Here, honey, give 


me a rose out o’ your bookay, so I can - 


sleep on it for luck. Good-by. Oh, good- 
by!” 

The train pulled away and Lottie 
turned back with Mr. Schmidt toward 
the depot gates. She put her arm through 
his to steady herself. In her heart was 
a horrible sinking, like an express ele- 
vator from the fifteenth floor. The bot- 
tom of the world had dropped through. 
There was nothing to keep up for now. 
All she wanted was to get to her room 
and cry it out on her bed. She was pro- 
voked with Anton about the rice. A 
handsome young man in flannels passed, 
whose well-bred smile conveyed an in- 
solence of amusement. She looked down 
over her own tawdry finery, then up at 
the big Teuton. His trousers had no 
turn-up; his cuffs kept sliding down 


over his wrists; his neck bulged against. 


an unfashionable collar; on his forehead 
stood out beads of sweat and excitement. 
And sometimes, in his work-apron, she 
had thought him good-looking! Her 
soul revolted. 

But the silence was becoming awk- 
ward. She broke it dutifully. “Well, ev- 
erything went off elegant, didn’t it? And 
I think they’re a perfectly grand appear- 
in’ couple! Him a regular six-footer 
and her a little shorter, like I claim a 
woman always ought to be.” 


As they reached the street, he an- 
nounced proudly, “Wouldn’t you like it 
if we should go to the vaudeville? I 
thought mebbe that would be a nice way 
to end off the evening.” 

Heavens! The Majestic, with Anton’s 
perfoming cuffs and his forty-horse- 
power laugh! “’S awfully nice of you, 
but it don’t seem like I felt up to it to- 
night, Mr. Schmidt. We had a sale on at 
the store yesterday, and her dress had to 
be altered at the last minute, and I spent 
all this afternoon helpin’ pack her things, 
and—” 

His face fell, but he answered stoutly, 
“I’m sorry if you aint feelin’ good. 
Mebbe we could change the tickets for 
some night next week.” 

“Yes, and you better turn ’em in now, 
before eight o’clock. Don’t mind me- 
I’d just as lief go home alone.” 

But gallantry triumphed over thrift, 
and he left her at her lodgings with a 
headache powder from the corner drug- 
store and a droop to his usually squared 
shoulders that should have been pa- 
thetic. But Lottie had mind solely for 
her own griefs. Without undressing, 
she cast herself on her bed and wept 
and wept until she was sure it must be 
morning. The alarm clock on her dresser 
said only nine-thirty! The violets in her 
wall paper were dancing. She would 
never be able to get through the night 
in her room. She got up, smoothed her 
hair, and slipped softly down the stair- 
way into the street. 

Walking aimlessly, she passed the 
florist’s shop. The pink boy was smiling 
ravishingly at a svelte customer. The 
darkened window of Annie Lu’s late 
band-box smote her like the gape of a 
burial vault. Every foot of the way was 
bitter with some trivial, haunting mem- 
ory of their daily comings and goings 
together. She thought of their last talk 
in Jackson Park. Was it true: was every 
man a gamble? If it was, and a good 
looking ticket ever came her way in the 
lottery of happiness— 

She glanced up and saw that she was 
in front of the new picture theatre. The 
entrances were open, and through the 
green baize doors the siren strains of 
Pearl Lohrmer’s music floated and fell 











upon every jaded nerve, every torn sen- 
sibility, like soothing ichors. Her chance! 
An instant she hesitated, remembering 
she was a perfect lady. Then she smiled 
sardonically. What’s in a name? Some- 
times Life takes things out of your hands 
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around; but at last he did and said 
quietly and with a slow smile, “I thought 
you were never coming back for that 
walk.” Their eyes met and the something 
in them that spoke was very mutual in- 
deed. Once again he turned, between 





“Why, Irene Franklin says 
there aint nobody any- 
wheres plays her scores 
like me.” 
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and settles them for you. She bought a 
pink coupon with a show of nonchalance 
and slipped down the aisle—to that seat 
in the front row behind the piano man. 

Her heart beat way up in her throat. 
He was playing “The Sands of the Des- 
ert.” She thought he would never turn 








films, draping his long, graceful hand, 
with its blue ring in a silver setting, 
over the brass rail. ‘“What’ll I play for 
you next?” he asked. It was so natural, 
just like a question in a lady’s own par- 
lor. When the last reel was run, she got 
up droopily. How could she go back to 
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that lonely room yet? And to-morrow 
without Annie Lu! The sudden click of 
an electric bulb on the music rack and 
she felt a polite hand on her arm: “Let’s 
go out by the stage door. It takes ’em so 
long to empty the house.” 

She shook her head. She saw Anton 


and the spurned tickets. “I can’t—go for 


a walk. I already refused a gentleman a 
engagement this evening. Where I room 
they’re expectin’ me in early.” 

“Well then, just a soda water. I guess 
your landlady wouldn’t lock you out for 
that.” 

She hesitated—followed him—through 
the musicians’ door, up a cemented pas- 
sage, past a dressing-room where the 
ushers were shedding their gilt-braided 
coats. It thrilled her, this touch of ‘in 
behind.” All her life she had adored 
the stage from afar. Now she knew one 
of its protagonists. To-night just a soda. 
What she would have to tell Bella! 
Maybe he would come in the store some- 
time, And later, perhaps— 

“But you didn’t know I was there be- 
fore you seen me—honest?” she pro- 
tested over their glasses. 

“Yes, it seems like someways I can 
always tell if any o’ my friends is in the 
house. You’re looking vogue-ier’n usual 
to-night. Been up to something ?” 

“Than usual? Why, you aint never 
seen me—only that one time.” 

“Aint I! Every night I spotted you 
through the peep-hole. I think it was 
awfully mean of you not being sociable 
before.”” The Spanish eyes flashed a fas- 
cinating reproach. 

Under them Lottie expanded with the 
glory of her own late importance. “I 
have been up to a little something—’s a 
wedding. I been marrying off my best 
friend. Two years we been insep’rable. 
Them partings is awful sad, aint they?” 

“They sure are. Professional people 
goes through a lot o’ them. Have another 
soda.” 

Her eyes had wandered to the street. 
She whitened suddenly. A passing face 
that looked like Anton’s. Then she 
flushed toward him again with excited 
interest. “Professional people? I s’pose 
you know a lot of ’em?” 

“Do I? I’m wise to the whole bunch. 


I used to play the United houses, before 
I took to pictures because the conductors 
is too bossy.” 

“You don’t mean you’ve met them rill 
Majestic headliners ?”’ 

“Yes, and grabbed the sociable mitt 
with heaps of ’em. Why, Irene Franklin 
says there aint nobody anywheres plays 
her scores like me. A few performers is 
artists, but most of ’em are stupid boobs 
that wouldn’t get by a split week without 
the orchestra to hold ’em up. Why, Mad- 
muhselle Dora played our house—” 

The door of the temple Thespis was 
open and Lottie penetrated—piloted by 
a complaisant conductor. She was in- 
itiated into the wrangles of Monday re- 
hearsals, the way acrobats ‘‘faked’’ their 
acts, the truth about the time the little 
single slapped Ida Longacre’s. aristo- 
cratic cheek. Her lassitude of life was 
gone. She scarcely noticed when they 
left the soda shop. Every anecdote she 
treasured to tell the girls, and sometimes 
she asked a question about a favorite. 

“°S the truth,” he was replying once ; 
“she’s the uppitest woman in vaudy- 
ville—wouldn’t go on unless they laid 
the carpet right from her dressing-room 
door—held the curtain three minutes— 
the manager says he wouldn’t establish 
no such a custom for Melba herself—” 
He paused provokedly at the clang of a 
passing street-car—‘‘Say, we’ve already 
hoofed this jay old lane five times. It 
seems like we’d ought to find some place 
easier to talk. It’d be a fine night for a 
little spin in the Park. What d’you say ?” 

An auto’ ride! The proposition struck 
Lottie square amidships. To port loomed 
a fleeting vision of Annie Lu’s respect- 
able horror. Starboard counterbalanced 
with the triumph of bowling over the 
smooth macadam under the moonlight, 
past the very spot where, less than a 
month ago, she had bewailed her neg- 
lected fate. A delicious weariness stole 
through her from her overexcited brain 
to her feet that ached under their patent 
pumps, a weariness that cried out for 
soft cushions and sympathy. But she 
stammered: ““I—I couldn’t—possibly. 
Why, Mr. Lohrmer, I’ve only knowed 
you less’n a hour.” 

“It seems lots longer than that to me 
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since the night you first sat down front,” 
he said evenly. “Anyway, it aint time; 
it’s the way parties feel congenial that— 
But, if you think I’m presuming—” 

“Where could you get a automobile?” 

“Oh, I’m high with the boys over at 
the garage on the Boulevard. They’d let 
me have a car any time, with a chauf- 
feur.” 

A chauffeur. As good as a chaperon! 
Even Annie Lu couldn’t object to that. 

“Well, mebbe I might—for a little 
while.” 

A couple of men in tilted chairs were 
sitting in front of the garage. “Hello, 
kid,” said one of them sleepily. “I can 
give you that banker’s ‘forty’ to-night.” 
Mr. Lohrmer nodded and presently a 
touring-car backed out, with a chauffeur 
in goggles and duster. The piano man 
helped her into the tonneau; the door 
closed with a click; and they glided up 
the Boulevard. 

Lottie sank into the upholstery lux- 
uriously. What would Anton say to this 
for real life! A stray doubt assailed her 
about the car. Mr. Lohrmer satisfied it 
readily. It was a garage car kept for 
hire. Besides, the boys were his friends. 
He gave them passes to the show. What 
a prude she was! The Boulevard lights 
glowed brightly through their round 
globes and across intersecting streets 
other machines were darting. With a 
sigh of security she took up the thread 
of her suspended interest: “Did she get 
her carpet ?” 

She drank in his stage magic until 
they reached the Park; then they both 
fell gradually silent under the stronger 
magic of the night, and the green shrub- 
bery, and the low thud of the Lake. Mr. 
Lohrmer took out a gun-metal case and 
lighted a cigarette, then rested his free 
arm along the back of the seat. 

“Aint it a perfectly grand night, Mr. 
Lohrmer ?” 

He did not answer. His hand descend- 
ed softly to her shoulder. ‘Why, little 
girl, you’re cold,” he said. She leaned 
away, protesting; but he caught up a 
thin robe from the rail, pulled it about 
her and held it in place. For a moment 
his closeness, his touch, frightened her. 
Mr. Schmidt blushed even when he took 
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her arm to help her across the street ; 
but doubtless, a man of the world— 

They came abruptly into a view of the 
Lake. “Oh,” she cried, as its beauty 
burst full upon her, “look at the swells 
—all shimmery like them watered silks 
—and the dark beyond! There’s some- 
thing terrible mysterious about the sea, 
aint there? Sometimes I set and watch 
the waves and I see things—that aint 
there, you know.” 

“Mermen?” He laughed softly. “You 
aint the only one that’s seen things in 
’em. Some o’ them German guys’ve 
drempt up elves and nymphs and wrote 
songs about ’em-—but you’ve got it all 
over them sea Loreleis.” 

“Lorelei?” she repeated. “What is it 
—a ballad? ’S it one of Rossiter’s num- 
bers ?” 

He looked at her a moment between 
half-shut lids. ‘“‘No, it was written long 
before Rossiter went into the business ; 
but they’re lots of people playing it yet. 
I guess it’s what you’ve been playing 
with me.” 

His arm tightened around her. The 
Spanish eyes narrowed into a gaze that 
filled her with alarm. “Look here, kiddo, 
you're the. wisest girl in Chicago, aint 
you?— Wise enough to put over the in- 
nocent stuff,—and that’s some wise these 
days,—but you aint going to stand me 
off any longer.” His arms shot up and 
caught her to him in a kiss that fell 
straight from her lips. 

She cried out—and the smallness, the 
helplessness of her puny voice against 
the lonely night numbed her into an in- 
stant’s passivity; then she fought away 
from him with all her might. ““How dare 
you! Let me go—let me go! Aint you a 
gentleman ?” 

“You bet I am or I wouldn’t never 
have fell for this swell car to drive you 
*round in.” 

“Mr. Lohrmer, you stop and let me 
out immediately. Stop this car or I’ll 
call the chauffeur.” She peered ahead 
vainly for an approaching, friendly 
headlight. 

“Go ahead, call him. He’ll never hear 
you. He’s used to joy riding.” He did not 
raise his voice, was still smiling, even; 
but he forced her slowly into a corner. 
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“Oh, Annie Lu, I feel so 
low and degraded.” 








“Listen here, little girl: didn’t you say 
you already passed up one gentleman 
for me to-night? Well then—” 
“Anton!” the name escaped her in- 
voluntarily, like a cry for help. 
“Well.then, what’s the matter? Aint I 
treating you right? Is it a feed down- 
town you want?” 
She wasted none failing 


of her 


strength on a reply. He leaned forward 
and called to the, chauffeur, “Turn ’er 
onto the South Chicago road.” 

They swerved around a bend and she 
saw far ahead the red glare of the steel 


works. Between lay unknown terrors of 
darkness, and foreign settlements, and 
isolation. The road lights were becoming 
smaller, dimmer. She felt the car quick- 
en under her. Her powers were at their 
last ounce of resistance. In a few mo- 
ments more it would be too late. She 
gathered all the extremity of her terror 
into a single scream at the topmost of 
her lungs; then, as, with an oath, his 
hands sprang from her waist to her 
mouth, she wrenched free, plunged for 
the.tonneau door, poised an instant on 
the running-board—and jumped. 
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“Welcome to our city!” 

Mrs. Otto Haffner, née Mudge, had 
scarcely attained the third newly var- 
nished flight of the Olympia Apartments, 
when an excited figure came running 
down the corridor from Suite 11. When 
the ladies had met and commingled in 
an embrace that disregarded coiffures 
and crisply laundered shirtwaists, Lot- 
tie greeted the author of her friend’s 
new estate magnanimously : 

“Mr. Haffner, I just think you’ve got 
her the cutest little flat in the hull o’ the 
South Side. And everything kewlinary 
complete, though there aint no potato 
masher, and I don’t know if that there 
nickel thing is a stove lift or a can 
opener. Your boat was awful late, wasn’t 
it? I been telephonin’ the w’arf every 
fifteen minutes. Already a gink was here 
and says do you want pure milk regular, 
and a impident hussy that must’ve been 
the janitor’s wife sent up word if you 
introduce any dogs into this flat their 
name is sausage.” 

Thus cordially welcomed, the party 
proceeded inside. Otto and the cabby 
brought up the luggage; and then, on 
either arm of the proud lord of the man- 
or, the flat was inspected and extolled. 
Upon a return to the kitchen, Annie Lu 
commanded her spouse with wifely 
authority : 

“Otto Haffner, you got to hang them 
parlor curtains right away. It looks like 
we was livin’ in a barn. They’re all made 
up and ironed in the box-couch, but I 
wasn’t goin’ to have ’em a entire extra 
week collectin’ them Illinois Central cin- 
ders.” 

Otto lumbered off like a good-natured 
cub to do her bidding and Annie Lu 
turned an apprehensive gaze toward her 
friend. “‘Now, madam, I wish’t you’d 
tell me what you’ve been doin’ to your- 
self while I’m gone! You look like you’d 
been drawed through a knot-hole, and 
what’s that there horrible gash on your 
forehead ?” 

“D’you rilly think I’m lookin’ that 
thin? I must’ve left off takin’ my spring 
tonic too soon. Say, dearie, you’ve got 
the classiest little oven. If he’d like ’em, 
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we could try fixin’ them potatoes aw 
gratin.” 

Annie disregarded the comestible sug- 
gestion. “How did you get that there 
cut?” she persisted. 

“Why, it’s nothing at all, but if you 
got to know, I had a dizzy turn on our 
stairs and fell a couple o’ steps off’n the 
landing.” She sprang up _ brusquely. 
“Here we sit gassing, when we ought to 
be gettin’ dinner this minute.” 

“Miss Cline, there aint no landing to 
your steps. We’re goin’ in the bed-room 
till I rub some o’ my new vi'let vanishin’ 
cream on your forehead, that’s what 
we're to do.” Lottie protested, but to no 
avail. Annie Lu locked the bed-room 
door, got her proprietary jar, and estab- 
lished herself as physician in ordinary. 
“Now,” she announced, “you got to tell 
me.” 

“Tt aint nothing—and anyway, I wont, 
you just gettin’ home from your bridal 
tour.” 

Annie Lu said little. She examined the 
gash, doctored it, and waited ; and grad- 
ually she massaged out the whole miser- 
able story. “And I aint slep’ scarcely a 
wink since,” concluded the pentitent. 
“Most of the time I’ve had the gas on, 
"cause in the dark I keep thinkin’ I’m on 
that dreadful ride again. Oh, Annie Lu, 
I feel that low and degraded, it seems 
like none o’ you would want to associate 
with me any more. Mr. Schmidt’s been 
to the house twice and both times I sent 
down word I was out. How can I ever 
see him again and hold up my head ?” 

“Why not? You haven’t did nothing 
to be ashamed of, excepting mebbe you 
might’ve jumped a little sooner.” 

“But when he finds out—” 

“Finds out? How’ll he find out?” 

“Wont I have to tell him, if—” 

“Tell him—nothing! Why, once a 
couple o’ years back a fresh gink tried 
to steal a kiss off o’ me comin’ home 
from the Ariel Ball, and I aint never 
told Otto, and haven’t no intention un- 
less the conversation should get terrible 
unint’resting some time.” 

“Why, Annie Mudge! You never told 
me either—your best friend! What did 
you do?” 

“What'd any lady do? Slapped his 
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face and give ’im a shove, and I’ve never 
thought nothing about it since.” 

Lottie beheld her in astonishment. A 
secret love adventure! And where was 
her old demureness? She spoke actually 
with an authority of superior experience. 
“Annie Lu,” said Lottie, a little shyly 
herself, “‘you’re very happy, aint you?” 

Annie Lu tried to summon a mien of 
misery and failed. “Not so much,” she 
said darkly, ‘‘as if matters was different 
between certain parties I could mention. 
Listen, dearie: a friend of Otto’s is 
wantin’ to sell him a couple o’ dandy lots 
out on Heine Avenue, and it’d be aw- 
fully nice if you and Anton could fix it 
up before the option is out.” 

Lottie shook her head despondently. 
“It couldn’t never be. Mr. Schmidt’ll 
hand me the ice pitcher now. He must 
*ve seen my light last Thursday and 
knowed I was in. But I s’pose I got to 
be thankful I’m out o’ that there terrible 
affair with nothin’ worse’n a scar and a 
hull lot o’ knowledge o’ human deprav- 
ity. It’s been learned to me, Annie Lu, 
that parties has got to be judged by their 
inside; also, a perfect lady wont never 
take no chances. Mebbe sometimes I 
might still ask myself how. would I look 
in a Paris dress and why has all them 
han’some fellahs got to be Don Yuans, 
but I wont never go out no more and 
hunt the answer.” 

Annie Lu silenced these moral reflec- 
tions with a violent, ‘S—sh! Listen, 
there is voices. Some one’s came.” 

They tiptoed to the door. Lottie 
shrank back with a suppressed shriek. 
“It’s him! I can never face him alive. 
I'd die first. I’d die!” 

“You got to. There aint no fire’ escape 
and liker’n not Otto’s told him you’re 
here anyway. Dip my chamois in that 


flesh powder on the dresser and come on 
out right off, ’cause we got to rustle the 
dinner.” 

When Lottie emerged from the bou- 
doir, Mr. Schmidt was standing in the 
middle of the floor, gazing embar- 
rassedly into a floral cornucopia. ‘““How 
d’you do, Miss Cline?” he said. “I—I 
hope you’re feelin’ better than you was. 
I came by your house this morning and 
your landlady said you was out, but if 
it was important, I could find you to 
your friend’s that just married. So, it 
bein’ only a little ways, and I—I thought 
mebbe these flowers would be nice for 
the dinner table.” 

Annie Lu relieved him tactfully of his 
bouquet. “‘They’re just swell! For color 
I always think there aint nothing like 
pink carnations. Lottie, you got to pin 
one on right now, ’cause I got a sus- 
picion who they was bought for. Mr. 
Schmidt, aint she lookin’ dreadful? The 
poor girl’s overworked and it’s gave her 
them headaches again. What’s the matter 
with you two, actin’ like you was perfect 
strangers? You better shake hands and 
get acquainted.” 

Anton was stricken motionless with 
an ecstasy of embarrassment; but Lot- 
tie, white-faced, advanced and held out 
her hand. “Mr. Schmidt, it was rill 
considerate of you, callin’ them nights. 
It seems like we’ve had a lot o’ trouble 
keepin’ dates lately ; but mebbe, if you’d 
care to, and there’s an int’resting show at 
the Majestic next week, we might take 
it in.” 

She awaited fearfully the descent of 
the ice pitcher. But Mr. Schmidt’s smile 
was anything but arctic, as he crushed 
her trembly fingers in his and replied 
earnestly, “It is always an int’resting 
show with you, anywhere, Miss Cline.” 
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set of people deprived of that marvelous incentive—hope. 


In it you listen to the views of life from a 


We commend 


the story to you as the biggest thing this writer has done. 


~||T was night. The sea, oily and 
| black, seemed resting after the 


| | wild riot of the past three 


days. As far as the eye could 





reach, not the smallest object marred 
that sleek and treacherous surface, roll- 
ing and quivering beneath the quiet stars 
like the coils of some gigantic serpent. 
This sleekness, however, was but an 
illusion, born of distance, and the dark- 





ness. That surface, so smooth when 
viewed from afar, was in reality broken 
into myriad low-crested wavelets, which, 
streaked with sullen foam, rolled in an 
endless procession toward the west. 

At one point only did they pause, 
slapping against an object which lay so 
low in the water that only a black line, 
rising and falling with the long ground- 
swell, indicated its presence. 
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Here the wavelets, finding their on- 


ward progress checked, curled their: 


heads downward, and with greedy curi- 
osity spread soft and cat-like over the 
flat surface before them, searching it 
from end to end with a thousand furry 
gray paws. 

If they sought for the living, upon 
this black and formless derelict, they 
were doomed to disappointment. Huge 
and grim, with but three great jagged 
stumps where once masts had been, it 
lay awash in the trough of the sea like 
a symbol of death. 

From the great length of the clean- 
swept deck, as well as from the slow and 
almost majestic movement of the hulk 
as it rose and fell in the water, it was 
evident that it had once been a vessel 
of large tonnage. There was a silent 
power to its slow roll, a plunging mo- 


her twenty knots an hour eastward, her 
port holes glowing like rows of fairy 
jeweled lamps, her decks, her cabins, her 
smoking-room and restaurants filled with 
a thousand varied specimens of human- 
ity, each striving, in one way or another, 
to get the most out of the passing hour. 

Amongst them, insignificant, lantern- 
jawed, pale of face, might have been 
seen Calkins, the room steward, hurry- 
ing with tired and aching feet to bring 
the stout lady in Number 23 a pitcher 
of ice water. A hard worker, Calkins, 
with but two objects in life—sleep, when 
indeed sleep was possible, and tips, at 
the end of the trip. Not a great deal to 
live for, perhaps, but then, Calkins was 
only a room steward. 

Then there was Hornung, a dark and 
leathery looking person, who walked 
the deck, far forward, and kept an eager 











mentum, which spoke eloquently of the 
thousand or more tons of lumber which 
choked its water-logged hold. 

The wreck toiled ceaselessly up and 
down, now settling helpless beneath a 
smother of foam, now rising with an 
impotent shudder, shaking the water 
from its dripping back like some 
wounded leviathan of the deep. 

The waves toyed with it for a mo- 
ment, then hurried on. Here was some- 
thing with which they had no longer 
any concern—an aftermath, indeed, of 
their recent dance of death, upon which 
they had already wreaked their fury. 

Some twenty miles or more to the 
westward there loomed through the gray 
shadows which lay upon the face of the 
sea a larger object, and one which spoke 
as eloquently of life as the derelict 
spoke of death. 

It was the liner Belgravia, making 


and restless eye upon the vast black void, 
which forever hurried toward him, yet 
seemed never to arrive. It had been that 
way with Hornung all his life. Nothing 
had ever seemed to arrive. Unlike Calk- 
ins, he did not think of the end of the 
trip, for he was not concerned with tips, 
and the end of one trip meant but the 
beginning of another. In fact, Hornung 
did not think at all, which was perhaps 
just as well. 

In the smoking room there was more 
life. Here were people who had lived. 
Atherton, for instance, that wolfish look- 
ing man with the restless gray eyes, 
playing bridge in the far corner. No one 
could doubt for a moment that Atherton 
had lived. His eyes proclaimed it, in a 
million tiny wrinkles that laced them 
about when he smiled. And his smile 
proclaimed it too, for it was the smile 
of one who has nothing to learn. 
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He smoked his cigar, as one smokes 
who has tried all cigars, and found them 
mostly bad. He played his cards, as one 
plays who knows that there are but 
fifty-two in the deck, of which he must 
inevitably draw thirteen. He paid his 
losses, as one pays to whom either losses 
or gains are equally a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

A most agreeable companion, Ather- 
ton, and one much sought after by his 
acquaintances on the boat. He could 
listen to a good story as well as he could 
tell one, which is a dual accomplishment 
not often met with. He was as popular 
with the women as with the men, for the 
former deplored his celibacy as greatly 
as the latter applauded—even envied it. 
Atherton maintained a discreet silence 
on the subject, which showed him to be 
a wise man. 

On the opposite side of the room a 
younger man sat, reading a book. It was 
a frivolous looking book, and he did not 
appear to be greatly interested in it. 
He too had lived, although not in the 
same way as Atherton. 

There was a dull mask of sadness 
over his face that seemed to press down 
upon his features and blur them. Yet 
he laughed, from time to time, as he 
turned the pages of his book—not so 
loudly.as Atherton over his winnings or 
losses, but more deeply, as if the laugh- 
ter came from some point below his 
Adam’s apple. 

His sadness, in fact, did not seem to 
be of recent origin, but rather as though 
reflected from some background of mem- 
ory that life had tinted gray. It is the 
hall-mark of experience—the great re- 
finer’s stamp, and it is found upon the 
faces of all those who have lived. And 
Elliott had lived. 

In the restaurant also, with its palms, 
its little tables with the soft shaded 
lights, one might find life. One might 
see it, writ large, across the face of 
Helen Morrison, the popular actress. 
Even beneath the so cunningly applied 
powder and paint, it was readily dis- 
cernible, while from her rather close-set 
eyes it fairly poured its torrent of so- 
phistication. A happy woman, to judge 
from her care-free laugh. And why not, 





indeed ? One could not see her eyes well, 
in the dim light, as she sipped her 
champagne, and toyed with her fpaté, 
smiling flagrantly the while at the man 
across the table. Life! She might have 
paraphrased Louis the Fourteenth, and 
said, “I am Life.” 

There was another woman, at one of 
the tables, who spoke in low tones to a 
man who devoured her beauty with 
greedy eyes. She was Jean Randall; 
and her husband was a successful busi- 
ness man. She was telling her companion 
how little her husband understood her. 
He was wondering whether he should 
ask her the number of her stateroom. 

In the writing-room an elderly woman 
sat reading a magazine. She too had 
lived, but though life had burnt the gold 
from her hair, and left but ashes, its 
touch had not been altogether unkindly. 
There was a patient dignity, a quiet 
resignation, about her, which spoke of 
much suffering, but little complaint. 
What shadows lurked behind those 
faded eyes, none at least might see. A 
gentle woman, Mrs. Watson, who had 
been bent by her burdens, but not 
broken. 

At a near-by desk was another woman 
who, one might say, had known the 
frosts of life, rather than its fires. She 
was at least thirty-eight, and her face 
was dark, like her hair. In it were set 
the cruel lines which come, not from ex- 
perience, but from the lack of it. She 
was writing a letter. Her hands, large 
and bony, spoke of weightier matters 
than driving a pen. Her face was neither 
sad nor cheerful. A silent woman, Miss 
Davis, living close locked behind her 
mask. 

On the deck above, a tall, blackish 
looking man paced restlessly up and 
down, his deep-set eyes boring into the 
vastness of the night. It would appear, 
from his manner, that he too had lived, 
although the clerical cut of his clothes 
suggested that it might have been the 
lives of others, rather than his own. Yet 
who can say? This man seemed deeply 
troubled. Perhaps he was thinking of 
the money needed to build a new church, 
or to place a stained glass window in an 
old one. A stained glass life, perhaps ; 
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beautiful, but apart from the hot tur- 
moil of the lusty world. A taciturn man, 
one would style the Reverend Thomas 
Hall, more given to preaching than to 
talking. 

These nine people, in some way or 
another, had all lived. In a stateroom on 
the upper deck, not far, indeed, from 
where the minister paced his lonely 
vigil, slept one who had not lived. In 
his rounded cheeks life had graven no 
tell-tale lines—in his eyes had set no 
shadows. A boy of ten, with gently 
parted lips, and tumbled hair, sleeping 
the long sleep of youth. His mother, 
playing bridge in the saloon below, 





called him Freddie, but his name was 
really Alfred. 

To all these people into whose faces 
we have so momentarily glanced, a 
new experience was about to come. They 
had faced life: some bravely ; some with 
laughter on their lips and fear in their 
hearts; some dully, not understanding, 
or even caring; some with fierce inten- 
sity, striking back blow for blow; but 
none, as yet, had faced death. Yet for 
them all, including even the boy, to 
whom life was still a mystery, a greater 
mystery was in store. 


The Belgravia was on the southern 


route, bound for Gibraltar. There were 
no icebergs to fear. Hornung, pacing 
ceaselessly across the deck, gazed into 
the on-rushing void of the night, and 
dreamed of a pot of ale, and a bloater. 
Already Calkins had delivered his ice 
water, and limped back to answer 
another summons. Atherton and _ his 
partners finished their rubber and or- 
dered drinks. The man with the book 
closed it, and rising, lighted a cigarette. 
The actress made eyes at her companion, 
and talked of Paris. The woman near 
her said that her stateroom was Number 
105. Mrs. Watson rose, and started to 
go to bed. The dark woman sealed up 


her letter. The clergyman looked up at 
the stars, and sighed. And the boy, 
dreaming, called to his mother. 

And then the Belgravia struck. Into 
the plunging derelict she drove, a long, 
shuddering blow that ripped open five 
compartments in her starboard side, and 
sent a hot arrow of fear through the 
vitals of everyone-on board. In all that 
waste of waters, Life and Death had 
met. 


II 


The ocean seems a very large place, 
when viewed from the deck of a raft, 








and the raft is apt to seem painfully 
small. At least, so.thought Calkins, the 
room steward, and doubtless his com- 
panions thought likewise, although none 
of them said anything about it. All, in- 
deed, that Calkins said was ‘“Go’ bli’ 
me!” over and over, under his breath. 

The hurrying wavelets, with their 
tracery of lazy foam, slapped and 
gurgled against the sides of the raft, and 
occasionally broke in a shower of spark- 
ling, iridiscent drops, like jewels, that 
spattered the huddled forms upon its 
deck. These, however, paid scant atten- 
tion, being concerned with weightier 
matters. 

Three days had passed since the Bel- 
gravia wallowed to her deep-sea grave 
—three days without food or water, 
under a pitiless sun. The ten occupants 
of the life-raft looked closely upon the 
features of Death. 

These ten people, from such widely 
differing strata, now found themselves 
constituting a mimic world. Ten people, 
who had drifted through three frightful 
days and nights, far south of the south- 
ern steamship lane, and who now lay up- 
on a seldom traveled sea, without food— 
without water—almost without hope. 

Calkins, a trifle leaner but not so 
pale—for the sun reflected from a mil- 
lion tiny ripples, had burned his face 
to the color of a carrot—sat far forward, 
looking off across the wonderful breast 
of the sea. The sweeping, surging waste 
of purple, indigo and green, tipped with 
gold, the vast and restless expanse 
stretching everywhere to the rounding 
rim of the sky, concerned him not at all. 
He was figuring out, with painful slow- 
ness, the value of the tips which now he 
would neyer get. 

Close beside him sat Hornung, his 
face a little more leathery, and covered 
with a stubbly red beard. He and Calk- 
ins sat forward, since, nautically speak- 
ing, they constituted the crew. Even on 
life rafts the social strata show their 
lines of cleavage. 

Hornung sat cross-legged, near the 
foot of an oar which he had succeeded, 
after considerable effort, in fixing up- 
right between two of the wooden slats 
which formed the upper surface of the 
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raft. He held a jack-knife in his right 
hand, and upon his lap lay three shirts: 
his own, Calkins’, and Elliott’s. These 
he was laboriously sewing together, by 
a process of his own, punching little 
holes with his knife, and then forcing 
through a bit of raveled twine which his 
pockets had supplied. 

Hornung was a man of action. Al- 
ways he had done things, instead of 
thinking about them. Now he was mak- 
ing a sail. Once rigged upon the im- 
provised mast, it might serve to drive 
the clumsy raft one or two miles an hour 
in some direction, as likely to be away 
from help as toward it. Hornung, how- 
ever, did not think of this. He had an 
idea that a craft of any sort should have 
some means of locomotion. He therefore 
worked industriously upon his sail. 

Atherton, sitting with his back against 
the mast, watched him with a cynical 
smile and an occasional word of encour- 
agement. He thought the sail might, by 
reason of its greater height above the 
water, serve as a signal of distress, and 
thus increase their chance of being 
sighted by some passing vessel. 

Atherton had changed more during 
the past three days than had either 
Calkins or Hornung. This, of course, 
was to be expected. He had farther to 
fall. 

His face, usually a brick-red from 
good living and drinking, had taken on 
a dingy pallor, due to the growth of 
gray beard which covered it. His mus- 
taches, their black dye long since washed 
awa, by the salt spray, straggled limp 
and pallid over the corners of his 
mouth. His lips were burned and cracked 
by the sun—he moistened them continu- 
ally with the tip of his tongue. His eyes 
shone preternaturally bright, and the 
lace-work of wrinkles about them was 
almost obliterated by the dark and puffy 
rings which hung upon his cheeks. His 
coat and waistcoat lay beside him; his 
collar and tie were gone; he still wore, 
however, the plaid steamer cap which 
had been on his head when the Belgravia 
struck. Every now and then he would 
feel nervously, mechanically, for his cigar 
case, only to realize that it had long since 
been emptied. How wonderful even the 
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poorest of poor cigars would have tasted 
to him now. 

Behind him, his bare feet over the side, 
and trailing in the water, sat Elliott. He 
was in his undershirt, his shirt having 
been contributed toward Hornung’s 
makeshift sail. The high noon sun beat 
fiercely upon his bare arms and neck, but 
found them already tanned to copper. 
Elliott was an athlete. He and the sun 
were old friends, 

The sad expression upon his face was 
neither more nor less sad than it had 
been when he sat reading in the smoking 
room of the Belgravia. ‘The shadow back 
of his eyes, ever-present, was as though 
cast by an inward flame, before which 
stood an obscuring image. 

Near the center of the raft, three per- 
sons were huddled together. One of 
them, the central one of the group, was 
Helen Morrison. She wore the same 
evening dress that had rendered her so 
conspicuous on the night the Belgravia 
sank, but its amber and gold were now 
sadly bedraggled. 

How tawdry indeed seem the tinsel 
and paint of Columbine, when Death is 
the ringmaster and hunger and thirst 
the lashes of his cracking whip. All that 
had served to beautify the woman now 
rendered her hideous. The _ rouge, 
streaked pitifully down her hollowed 
cheeks, the faded eyebrows, robbed of 
their sable penciling, the disordered hair, 
a part of which hung down over one 
shoulder, in danger of becoming alto- 
gether detached—how futile they 
seemed, in the face of the ponderous 
ground-swell, the blistering sun, the 
limitless blue dome of the sky. How 
altogether futile! 

Upon the slatted deck of the raft lay 
the figure of an old woman. Her head 
was pillowed in the actress’ lap. The 
latter, with infinite weariness, held over 
the sleeping woman’s face, first with one 
hand, then with the other, a bit of satin 
torn from the skirt of her dress. It 
served to keep the blazing noon-day sun 
from the sleeper’s eyes. 

The woman, lying there so silent, was 
Mrs. Watson. The mask of patient resig- 
nation still rested upon her face as she 
slept. Her hands were folded upon her 


breast. One might readily have thought 
her dead. 

The third member of the group was 
Mrs. Randall, whose stateroom had been 
105. Neither she nor the man with whom 
she had been speaking had ever reached 
it that night. There was a look of pitiful 
fear upon her haggard face. She dug 
her nails into the palms of her hands 
and let the tears roll down her cheeks 
unheeded. 

Near her sat Miss Davis, the dark, 
silent woman with the large and service- 
able hands. They lay quite useless now 
in her lap. She gazed steadily at them, 
seeming to wonder at their idleness. One 
might almost have supposed that she did 
not realize the presence of the others, or 
the fate which lay so short a distance 
ahead. From the immobility of her face, 
the stillness of those large and nervous 
hands, she appeared to await its coming 
with singular indifference. 

Of the other two who made up the lit- 
tle group, one was the Reverend Thomas 
Hall. In spite of the heat, he still 
wore his clerical coat. He knelt near the 
stern, or what had become the stern, 
since Calkins and Hornung had consti- 
tuted the other end the bow, and prayed. 
His head was bare, his face blue-black 
from his unshaved beard, his eyes some- 
what more hollow than they had been 
three days before. 

His hands were clenched against his 
breast, his attitude one of despair. End- 
lessly he prayed in a dull monotone, of 
which only a word or two were distin- 
guishable. One of these was “help,” the 
other “God.” Perhaps they were distin- 
guishable only because they occurred so 
frequently. 

Near him lay the boy, whom hi: 
mother called Freddie. He seemed very 
weak. His face was buried jn one arm. 
Occasionally he would raise his head and 
look out over the water, his feverish eyes 
full of expectancy. “She will come,” he 
said to Helen Morrison, over and over. 
“My mother will come. I know it. It 
may not be for a long time, but I know 
she will come.” 

The actress tried to hide her tears un- 
der a smile. The boy’s faith seemed so 
absolute. ‘““Yes—she will come,” she as- 
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sured him, and knew in her heart that 
another twenty-four hours without water 
would render the coming of anyone a 
matter of very little importance. 


Ill 


Atherton spoke impatiently, irritably, 
from his place beside the mast, his hot 
eyes fixed upon the kneeling minister. 

“For God’s sake, stop that mumbling, 
can’t you?” he exclaimed. ‘Do you want 
to drive us all mad?” 

The actress looked up quickly. She 
did not Jike Atherton. In her time she 
had met many Athertons. “Guess a few 
prayers wont do any harm,” she said. 

Atherton spat into the ocean with 
fierce contempt. “Waste of time,” he 
said, “asking help from a personal God. 
You and the rest of us are about as im- 
portant to the laws which run the uni- 
verse as that bit of foam is to the ocean. 
At least let’s die without sniveling.” 

The minister ceased praying, and 
turned. “ ‘If ye had faith,’ ” he said, sim- 
ply, and again began to pray, but this 
time silently, with quick, nervous move- 
ments of his lips. 

“Like the boy there?’ Atherton’s 
sneer was palpable. “I suppose you're 
looking for a miracle. Well, we'll need 
one, or we’ll all be dead before to-mor- 
row night.” He laughed bitterly. ‘““No 
food—no water—out of the beaten 
track. What damnable nonsense. As 
though you could expect your divine be- 


ing to reach out and save you, just be-, 


cause you begged him to a thousand 
times or more. Rather rough on the poor 
devils who went down with the ship, 
seems to me. They had as good a right 
to live as we have. Mighty little chance 
they had to pray. Drowned like rats. 
Don’t you know, man, that when you 
run counter to the laws of nature you 
die? Not even your Supreme Being can 
upset them. If He did, they wouldn’t be 
laws.” He stopped, exhausted by his 
vehemence. “I’d give half a million dol- 
lars for a glass of ice water,” he added 
at last. 

Calkins groaned. “Ice water!’ he mut- 
tered thickly to himself. “Ice water! 
Go’ bli’ me!” 


The minister turned again, very 
slowly, for he was dizzy and weak. “You 
evidently do not believe in a God,” he 
said. 

“A personal God! All rot! Some su- 
preme intelligence, possibly, but piti- 
less.” 

“Why pitiless?” asked the minister. 
“Even human beings are not that.” 

“Couldn’t be otherwise. Pity is weak- 
ness. If it became necessary to create a 
new star, your God would burn this pin- 
head of an earth to vapor, or plunge it 
into Mars, with as little compunction as 
you or I would light a cigar.” He felt 
mechanically for his cigar case. “How 
can you expect such a Being to concern 
Himself about a few specks of dust float- 
ing around on this puddle we call the 
ocean? Most stupendous evidence of 
man’s conceit the world has to offer.” 

“T guess if you thought it would do 
any good, you’d pray, quickly enough,” 
Miss Morrison remarked. 

“Possibly, but I don’t.” 

“Well, he does.” She nodded toward 
the minister. ‘““Let him alone, can’t you? 
Knockin’ wont get you anywhere.” 

Atherton grunted, but made no reply. 

“Hey,: you,” said Hornung, digging 
Calkins in the ribs with his elbow. 
“Gimme a hand with this bit o’ sail, 
will you?” He rose unsteadily, and ex- 
tended the fluttering rag to the breeze. 

Atherton glanced at Hornung. “This 
man has more real faith than you have,” 
he said, turning to the minister. “He 
hopes the wind may save us. You ask 
for a miracle.” He laughed jarringly. 

“Then why don’t you help him?” 
Miss Morrison exclaimed. “It would be 
more to the purpose than sitting there 
knockin’ other people’s ideas. Why don’t 
you get up, and help him?” 

Atherton looked at her pityingly. 
“Because I know it wont do any good,” 
he said, “and I figure I might as well 
keep what little strength I have. If we’re 
going to be saved, we’re just as likely 
to be sighted where we are as five miles 
to the south-east. More likely, I should 
say. The wind’s been driving us out of 
the steamer lane for three days.” 

“Then why don’t you stop him, if you 
think we’re better off where we are?” 
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She glanced quickly at the two men 
striving to rig the crazy sail. 

“What’s the use?” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “It’s all in the hands of Fate. 
I’m ready to go when my time comes. 
Might as well be now, as any other time. 
I’ve lived, and had my fun, and I’m 
ready to ring down the curtain. Life isn’t 
worth while, anyway.” 

The actress shivered slightly. “Maybe 
not, for you,” she said, “but there are 
others. Life isn’t all the way we have 


seen it—and lived it too, I guess.” She 


glanced sorrowfully at the sleeping 
child. “AH’e ought to have a chance, any- 
way.” ; 

“Why?” asked Atherton. “He’d be 
better off, going now, if our friend’s 
ideas here are correct.” He nodded 
mockingly at the minister. 

“To what ideas do you refer?” ques- 
tioned the latter stiffly. 

“Funny thing for a man of your pro- 
fession to ask. You believe in heaven, 
don’t you? Think it’s a long way ahead 
of this place, don’t you? Call life a ‘vale 
of tears,’ don’t you? Well, then, why 
isn’t the boy better off out of it ?—He’s 
never sinned, at least. Why aren’t the 
rest of us better off too? I tell you, I’ve 
got enough.” 

Miss Morrison glanced toward the 
water. ‘‘There’s an easy way to make a 
quick exit,” she said. “With all your 
talk, I’ll bet you haven’t got the nerve.” 

“Maybe I will, to-night,” returned 
Atherton, musingly. 

Calkins and Hornung, having rigged 
the sail, sat down again. “’Bout two 
mile,” remarked the latter, to himself, 
dragging his hand in the water. 

“Two mile,” muttered Calkins. ‘And 
’e says its eight ’undred to land. Go’ bli’ 
me!” 

The man who had been sitting with 
his feet in the water turned around sud- 
denly, and looked at Atherton. ‘You 
must have had a very unhappy life,” he 
said. 

“Not particularly. Same as most, I 
guess. Successful business man. Member 
of some of the best clubs in New York. 
Suppose I’ve broken all the ten com- 
mandments in my time, but most of us 
do, one way. or another.” 


The minister shuddered. “Surely you 
have not killed,” he said. 

“They said so, last year—held me re- 
sponsible for seven deaths in a tenement 
I own. Place burned out. No fire escapes. 
Against the law, of course. I got out of 
it. Cost me five thousand. You can get 
out of anything, if you’ve got money 
eneugh—except a situation like this,” 
he added, gazing moodily at the slow 
moving waves. 

“You're the sort that make me wish 
I’d been born a man,” Miss Morrison 
blazed out. “Not your kind though; I’d 
’a’ spent my time laying for your kind.” 

Atherton turned on her in momentary 
anger. ‘How about that Stacey case?” 
he demanded, level-eyed. “Everybody 
along Broadway knows why the fool 
shot himself.” The woman turned away, 
crimson. “Anyway,” he went on, “‘there’s 
a lot more people who’ve killed than ever 
admit it. How about the ones that manu- 
facture drugs and patent medicines, or 
sell impure foods, or milk, or own rail- 
roads that kill ten thousand a year, or 
take graft, and wink at crime, or sell 
liquor, or grind a million workmen at 
wages they can’t live on?” He turned 
away impatiently. “Life is—hell,” he 
muttered. ‘‘I’m no worse than the rest.” 

The elderly woman, roused by his 
strident voice, sat up, blinking in the hot 
sun, The actresg lowered her aching arm, 
and wetting the bit of satin in the ocean, 
spread it over the other’s head. The 
woman turned, her patient smile a trifle 
dimmed by her weakness. “It doesn’t 
matter, my dear,” she said, plaintively, 
“but I thank you just the same.” 

Atherton was speaking again, more to 
himself than to the others. “Lying?” he 
muttered. “Sure. Who doesn’t? Steal- 
ing? It’s part of big business. Adul- 
tery?” Again he paused. The woman 
across the raft, who had been weeping 
with hands clenched, threw back her 
head. 

“Over and over,” he went on. “I 
never married, but I’ve always had 
women—plenty of them. Most of them 
were married—or had been. Husbands 
good for nothing scoundrels, who took 
everything and gave nothing. I took too, 
but I gave ’em what they needed— 


, 
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money. There was one’—Again he 
paused, watching the dancing horizon. 

“Go on,” said Elliott. “I see you have 
lived.” 

“Lived! Yes. Quite long enough, I 
guess. I’m ready to go. One day is 
very much like another. I’ve got more 
money than I know what to do with, but 
it doesn’t bring me happiness. Don’t 
know how to spend it, I guess.” 

Calkins was listening with eager ears. 
Talk of money always interested him. 
“Don’t know ’ow to spend it!” he mut- 


tered. “‘Go’ bli’ me!” 


“Have you never thought of the 
poor?” asked the clergyman. 

“Oh yes, I’ve given money to charity. 
Hospitals and things. Just signed my 


married, though we ought to have been. 
She was a mill worker in our town. 
That was forty years ago.” He stopped, 
and nervously felt for his cigar case, 
muttering to himself: “If I only had a 
cigar!” 

“What became of her?” inquired 
Elliott. 

“Oh—she went to the devil, I guess. 
My father found out about it and sent 
me to New York. I never saw her again. 
I often think about her—nights. Some- 
times I dream about her.” His mind 
seemed to wander. He leaned over the 
side of the raft, and dashed a handful 
of water upon his head. ‘Lordy, but it’s 
hot,” he groaned. 

The boy sat up and looked about. 





name to subscription blanks, and told 
my secretary to send a check. Never 
knew what became of it. Too busy, I 
guess. You see, I had to make all my 
money. My father didn’t have any. He 
was a minister, out in Pennsylvania. 
Taught me that life was just a sort of 
preparation for the hereafter. I didn’t 
know much when I ran up against the 
real article. There was a woman taught 
me what living meant. I didn’t know 
till I met her. Guess I loved her too, if 
ever I did any woman. We weren't 


‘“‘Hasn’t it come yet?” he asked, dazed. 

“What, dear?” questioned the actress, 
smoothing the hair out of his eyes. 

“The ship. I know it’s coming. My 
mother wouldn’t leave me—” 

“You must lie down now, and sleep. 
Maybe she’ll be here when you wake up 
again.” 

“What was I drooling about,” Ather- 
ton resumed, as he again leaned back 
against the mast. “Oh—love. Yes. I’ve 
often thought it might be a great thing 
to be in love.” 
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“Tt is,” said Elliott. “The greatest 
thing of all.” 

““Well—maybe. I never was, but that 
once. Suppose if I’d married I’d have 
stayed out there and had a brood of 
children. Children! That’s a thankless 
job for you.” 

Calkins edged up, somewhat timidly. 
“Ave you a shillin’ in your pocket, sir, 
or the likes o’ that?” 

“A shilling?” Atherton threw a hand- q the ’orspital. Kind o’ quiet and 
ful of silver on the deck. “What use # peaceful like. I could ’a’ stayed 


they put me on the Belgravia sir, 
and I been there ever since. I saves 
my tips—got a couple of ’undred 
quid in bank, maybe. But story, 
sir! Bless you—I aint never ’ad 
none. Just year after year, the same 
thing. Did ’avea bit of excitement 
last year though, come to think. 
Up and took a fever. On my back 
for seven weeks. Wasn’t so bad, in 











would a shilling be to you—here ?” fy = longer.” 
Calkins picked up a single coin. @& “And are you ready to die, now ? 
, “Well, sir,” he said, “I’ve ’eard as ’ow, You’re pretty certain to,- you 







know.” 
“Well, sir, I aint what you 
might call anxious, sir, one way or 


if you chews a bit o’ metal, sir, it eases 
your thirst, sir.” 
Atherton regarded him with his old 
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mocking smile. “Come, my man,” he 
said. “I’ve told my story. Let’s hear 
yours.” 

“Story, sir?” Calkins turned a trifle 
redder under his sunburn, and wriggled 
uncomfortably. ‘“‘Why, sir, such as me 
don’t ’ave no stories—not none to speak 
of, sir. I just kind o’ grew up, down 
Whitechapel-way, makin’ a bit ’ere and 
there, sellin’ of papers, and ’oldin’ of 
’osses, and sweepin’ of crossin’s, and the 
like. Then I got a berth on the old 
Moravia, stuck by ’er seven year; then 
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another. I allus says, ‘Enery Calkins, 
when your time comes, ’old up your 
‘ead like a man.’” He straightened, and 
a faint look of pride crept into his eyes. 

“He’s no quitter, anyway,” remarked 
Miss Morrison, with a quick look at 
Atherton. 

The elderly woman had been search- 
ing Atherton’s face, a plaintive look 
upon her own. “You are right,” she said, 
presently. “Raising children is a terrible 
thing in some ways. People do not know 
how terrible unless they have been 
through it. I wonder, sometimes, that 
so many dare do it.” 

“Accidents, madam!” Atherton 
grunted, without turning. 

Miss Morrison placed her hand upon 
the boy’s head. “I wish I’d had a couple 
—like this,” she said, and bent down and 
kissed him. 

“T’ve had three,” the woman went on 
in a dull, patient voice, as though ad- 
dressing some higher comprehension. 
“They did not bring me happiness. I 
am ready to go, if I must. I have very 
little to live for..I am not afraid to die. 
I have always tried to do my duty.” 

“I do not think you need be afraid, 
madam,” the minister said, gently. “It 
is easy to see that you have little with 
which to reproach yourself.” 

She seemed suddenly terrified. ““Oh— 
so much—so very much,” she whispered. 

The silent woman, with the large 
hands, raised her eyes. “Tell us,” she 
said. “It is better that we should talk. 
This sort of thing drives people mad.” 

“T sacrificed my children,” the elderly 
woman went on. “I sacrificed them to my 
husband, because I was weak, and I— 
I loved him. He was a very stern man. 
He did not make the lives of his children 
happy. They did not have a happy 
home. He was cruel to me, and drank, 
and we quarreled. There were other 
women too. I suspected it, and later I 
knew it. I should have divorced him, but 
my people said no, that I must make the 
best of it—that it was my duty. They 
were very old-fashioned, and to them di- 
vorce seemed very wrong, very terrible.” 

“Gee!” Miss Morrison whispered to 
the woman next her. “It’s a funny world. 
Here I’ve been divorced twice, and never 


thought any more of it than gettin’ a 
new set of furs.” 

“I did not realize until later,’ the 
woman continued, “that I had a bigger 
duty to my children than just making 
the best of things— 

“We were not well off. My oldest 
child, a boy, ran away, because his father 
made life so stern, so unhappy, at home. 
He married in Chicago, but I rarely ever 
see him. I do not think he is happy. 

“Then there was Ellen, my girl. She 
lived at home and helped me. She fell 
in love with a man whom my husband 
did not like. He would not let hes marry 
him. I should have opposed him, but | 
was too weak—lI was afraid. It broke 
her heart. She just lived at home, and 
dried up. When she was thirty she died. 
It was not love that killed her. She had 
taken a terrible cold and it settled on her 
lungs, and when I wanted to send her 
away my husband made light of it. 
After she died it was too late.” 

Miss Morrison leaned over and patted 
the woman’s withered check. “I know 
what kind of a home that was,” she said. 
“T ran away from one myself. Your 
husband must have been the limit.” 

“No. He was regarded in our town 
as a fine man—a little stern, but very 
honest and upright in business. When he 
died they gave him a very splendid 
funeral. He was popular with men. The 
fault was mine. I should have made a 
happier home for my children. I failed.” 

“And your third child?” asked Elliott 
gravely. 

-“My third child was a cripple. He 
was with me on the Belgravia.” The 
woman looked out to sea. 

“That is all my story,” she said. “It 
is very dull, very uninteresting. Forty 
years, all just alike. Forty years in the 
same house, with the same things to do, 
day after day. It has all seemed very 
short. Only a little while ago I was 
back at home in the country; and now 
I am here; and between then and now 
there are forty years, and I do not think 
they have been worth while. Perhaps, 
had I divorced my husband and taken 
my children to myself, things might have 
been different, but I do not know.” 

The minister continued to pray, noise- 
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lessly. The woman who had been crying 
lay down, her head pillowed on her arm. 
The boy tossed in his sleep. “Mumsie,” 
he cried. “Please come soon. I’m so 
tired.” 

At last Miss Morrison spoke. “I’m no 
quitter,” she said. “I’m not anxious to 
go, but if I must I guess I’ll go without 
squealing. I’ve seen as much of life as 
the rest of you, in one way or another. 
Lived it, too. Been married twice, and 
divorced. That’s going some, I guess. 
I’ve had a good time, but it wasn’t what 
I wanted. That’s the, way with things 
in this world. We all of us want the 
things we haven’t got. Funny, isn’t it! 
I wanted a home and children. I sup- 
pose, if I’d had any, I’d have kicked 
because it ruined my career. Well— 
careers don’t make people happy. I’ve 
done everything, from the back row in 
the chorus to starring in musical comedy 
at five hundred a week; and I don’t 
know as I enjoy canvas-back and cham- 
pagne any more than I did Swiss cheese 
sandwiches and beer.” 

“Try it and see,” grunted Atherton. 

She shot him an angry look. “That’s 
just what I was going to do,” she said, 
“when this accident occurred. I was go- 
ing to Switzerland to live somewhere in 
a little place in the mountains and try 
to get the smell of gasoline out of my 
hair.” -* 

“You'd have stayed about a week, and 
then beat it for Paris as fast as you 
could get there.” 

“Well—maybe. I don’t know. I’m 
pretty tired of Paris. Tired of most 
things. Some German guy I’ve been 
reading lately says the only happiness 
is in nature. I was going to give it a 
trial. Now I wont have an opportunity, 
I guess.” 

The woman who had been crying rose 
up and looked at Miss Morrison. 
“Haven’t you been happy?” she asked. 
“You seem so cheerful now.” 

“Sure, I’ve been happy, if success and 
money and people to make a fuss over 
you mean happiness. I’ve had lots of 
men—oh—no use in pretending things 
—now. I never made any great secret 
of it. Yes—I’ve been happy, if you call 
that happiness. How about you?” 


“IT don’t know.” The woman turned 
away, still clenching her hands. 

“Love was what I dreamed of,” went 
on Miss Morrison. “The twenty-four- 
karat variety, I mean. I only got the 
imitation article. That’s why I’m dis- 
appointed. And I know now that I’ll 
never get anything else. That’s why I’m 
not breaking my heart, if—if this is the 
end. But, all the same, I’d rather have 
gone some easier way.” She threw up her 
head, and burst into a hard laugh. 
“Say,” she called to Elliott, “do all 
people go around with this secret sorrow 
stuff in their hearts? Is life such a frost, 
after all? You ought to know, since you 
make a living writing about it.” 

He smiled up at her. “I guess we all 
have our share,” he said. “The only 
thing is to face it bravely. I see you do.” 

“Oh—I guess I haven’t anything on 
the rest of the bunch.” She put her arm 
about Mrs. Watson, who was drooping 
under the fierce heat, and drew her head 
upon her shoulders. “If life was just 
one long jag of joy, I guess the preach- 
ers and the churches would have to go 
out of the business—and Heaven too, 
for that matter. Guess I’m not any 
braver than the rest—I just like to put 
up a good front. I’m not so stuck on 
this watery grave stunt, but you got to 
die, some time. Life isn’t any bed of 
roses at best. I’ve thought, at times, I’d 
be glad to be out of it—not when I was 
feeling good, of course, but on some of 
them cold gray dawns of the morning 
after. —I’m sorry that I missed that love 
thing,” she added. 

“Tt’s the only thing in the world 
worth while,” Elliott said, in a low 
voice. “Just love. Not the love of chil- 
dren. That’s instinct. But the love of 
a man for a woman.” He paused. And 
then: 

“I haven’t said anything new,” he 
went on. “Everybody knows it. Yet when 
love comes to us—real love—we rarely 
have the courage to take it, or the loy- 
alty to keep it. To me it seems like the 
golden sunshine of life that gives light 
in the darkness, warmth in the cold, 
that makes all the beautiful flowers in 
the gardens of our souls live and grow 
and bear fruit. It is a priceless jewel, 
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that we should wear close to our hearts, 
yet most of us sell it for trifles, or throw 
it into the streets.” 

“Gee,” said Miss Morrison. “I guess 
I never had it—not that kind. Did you?” 
she asked Elliott. 

“Yes.” His voice held a grave sad- 
ness. “Once. One never has but once, 
and then most of us do not appreciate 
it. Sometimes it is because we do not 
understand how wonderful it is. I 
didn’t.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Miss Morri- 
son. 

He smiled at her. “It isn’t very in- 
teresting,” he said. “One’s experiences 
rarely are, except to oneself. Existence 
holds so few plots. Big moments, start- 
ling tragedies—they are not the material 
of which the lives of most of us are 
made. Just dull little blocks of every- 
day life, which we build and build, year 
after year, and then, some day, we find 
that the thing is done, and instead of 
being a fairy palace it is a queer, 
crooked, ill-shapen structure, full of 
holes and dark, ugly corners, broken 
beams and walls without windows. We 
have shut out the sunshine and the 
warmth, and then we look at it, and 
say it isn’t worth while. And we never 
have a chance to build again. That is 
the cruel part.” 

The woman who had been crying 
leaned toward him, her fa~ drawn and 
eager. “Yes, that is the cruel part,” she 
said. ‘We can build ~ut once.” 

“Love is just a poet’s dream,” ex- 
claimed Atherton. “Life is made out of 
realities.” 

“‘And yet,” said Elliott, “now when 
you are facing almost certain death, the 
most real thing in your life is the mem- 
ory of the woman you loved so many 
years ago. She has remained, like a fra- 
grance, when all the intervening years 
are blotted out. You did not marry her, 
because you did not have faith. That is- 
why we all have so little in this world. 
We haven’t faith. I have none.” 

“How can you say that?” the clergy- 
man asked. “Faith in the hereafter, 
when all the sorrows of this world will 
be made right again?” 

“That is not the faith I mean. That 
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is a hope. I mean faith to live and be 
ourselves. Faith in this life. It is better 
to teach that than to promise another 
one. All the things you teach are based 
on one fact—that life is a tragedy which 
the hereafter will remedy. I think it 
better to teach a way to make things 
better here on earth—to make existence 
less of a tragedy. Of all on this raft, 
but one of us really believes in life, and 
that is this child. He still has faith.” 
He glanced at the sleeping boy. 

“You say love is the one thing worth 
while in life,” Miss Morrison said. 
“Have you found it?” 

“Yes—and lost it,” Elliott replied. 
“I loved a woman, once, so greatly that 
it filled every moment of my life with 
sweetness, with sunshine, with music, 
with mystery. When we met I looked 
into her eyes, as she did into mine, and 
in that instant we both knew that our 
souls could never again live apart.” 

He looked up and caught Atherton’s 
hard smile. “I suppose you think me 
romantic—an idealist,” he said. 

“Go on,” Atherton replied; “you 
make me forget how thirsty I am.” 

“You—you married her?” the actress 
inquired. ; 

“No. I couldn’t. She was already mar- 
ried.” 

“Gee. That’s always the way. I met 
a man, once—” She stopped suddenly. 
“Never mind about that,” she said, her 
lips closing in a hard line. 

“This woman was thirty-five when I 
met her,” Elliott resumed. “I was thirty- 
eight then. Now I am forty-two. She was 
not particularly beautiful, but the soul 
which looked out of her eyes made all 
her presence wonderful. When I was 
with her I forgot all the sordidness, the 
ugliness of things. Life seemed radiant 
with hope, with beauty, with sweetness.” 

“T saw her very seldom. I did not try. 
We met, casually, as people meet, from 
time to time. I did not even know that 
she cared for me. 

“Then one day she came to me and 
told me so. It was over a dull restaurant 
table. She came and said that she could 
not go on without seeing me. She had 
tried, but she could not. Most people 
would say that this was very wrong. 
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Perhaps it was. It did not seem wrong, 
to me. 

“We met, after that, at my studio. 
She had no children. Her husband was 
concerned with his business, his men 
friends. She was very lonely. In those 
few hours together, we lived all the hap- 
piness of a lifetime—not wrongly, as 
you will think, but quite simply and 
purely, in the knowledge of our love. 
She was not very strong — sometimes, 
after days of separation, she would fall 
almost fainting into my arms, and gain 
strength for her own life—a life of 
sham, and show, of theatres and restau‘ 
rants and useless, cluttering things. We 
dreamed of the woods and the sea and 
the great kind hills, and of life together 
under the stars, as man and woman were 
meant to live; and then—she would go 
back, to her round of soul-destroying 
trifles. But for those few hours we had, 
I think her soul would have died. 

“And then there came a time when we 
both knew that things could not go on 
as they were. We knew that either she 
and I would go. away together, or we 
must not see each other again.” 

“There could be but one thing to do,” 


the minister said: “The right thing.” 
“Ves, that is true, but we do not al- 
ways know what zs the right thing. She 
had been taught as you have taught. 
She said that»the sight thing was that 
we should part.” 
“You mean you—you left her?” ex- 


claimed Miss Morrison. 
loved each other?” 

“Yes. We talked everything over very 
calmly. We talked of duty and right, 
what people would think and say. That 
is life—to do that. At a word from me 
she would have gone, and I did not say 
that word. I feared that, in the years 
to come, she might grow tired, and come 
to regret. I did not have faith.” 

“Tt was better so, my friend,’ the 
minister said. “Had you done other- 
wise, you would have destroyed this 
woman’s soul.” 

“What happened?” asked Mrs. Ran- 
dall, very low. ; 

“Nothing. I went away. I went to 
Europe for three years. I did not even 
write, nor did she. I saw her again after 


“When you 


/ 


the three years. She laughed at love then. 
She had given herself, body and soul, to 
the life her husband wished her to live. 
You should have seen her eyes when she 
talked to me; you should have heard the 
bitterness of her laugh. She did not die. 
She did not commit suicide. Those things 
happen only in stories. She laughed at 
love and life, and at ws, and I knew that 
the soul within her had died.” 

He took a locket from his watch chain, 
and opening it, looked at a picture with- 
in. Then he kissed it, very gravely, be- 
fore them all, and rising, flung the bit 
of gold far off into the sea. The after- 
noon sun glinted on it for a moment as 
it flashed into the dull green. “It is bet- 
ter it should not be found on my body,” 
he said, “in case we might be picked up 
—after. She is a married woman, you 
see.” He resumed his seat, weakly, a 
great bitterness across his face. 

“T have never cared much about life 
since. I shall not be sorry when it is over. 
The greatest wish that I have to live 
comes from a sense of responsibility, of 
work undone that I had planned to do; 
but I know in my heart that if any of 
that work is important enough, others 
will do it for me. We are none of us as 
indispensable as we lead ourselves to be- 
lieve.” 

“That is lift,” he went on, after a 
time, “to live, and love, and in the end, 
to find it all only a troubled dream.” 

“You are wrong,” said the clergyman 
gravely. “You feel as you do only be- 
cause you lack faith. You have said so 
yourself.” 

“Had I not lacked it,” Elliott ob- 
served, with a bitter look, ‘‘I would have 
taken the happiness that lay within my 
grasp.” 

“You will be rewarded hereafter, for 
what you have done.” 

“Rewarded!” Elliott’s face grew 
dark. ‘‘Do you think I am scoundrel 
enough to want a reward for what I did 
to that woman? If I only had it to do 
over again!”’ He dashed a handful of salt 
water into his face. Miss Morrison saw 
that he did it to hide tears. 

“If J’d been the woman,” she said, 
“T’d never have let you leave me.” 

Atherton had been dozing in the hot 
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sun. Suddenly he roused himself, and 
looked about. His eyes fell upon the 
dark woman who so silently regarded 
her large, idle hands. “You, madam,” he 
said, almost mockingly, “what is your 
opinion about this question of living?” 

The woman looked slowly up at him. 
“My opinion would not be worth any- 
thing,” she said. “I am an old maid. I 
have never been in love. I work for a 
living. I am a trained nurse. I have seen 
many people born, and many die— 
sooner or later—what does it matter?” 

“Go’ bli’ me!” said Calkins, under his 
breath. “What does it matter?” 

“It would matter a lot to me,” re- 
marked Miss Morrison, “if I had one 
like this.” She smoothed the child’s hair. 
“If we ever get out of this, I’ll take this 
boy and live for him. I guess his mother 
went down with the rest.” 

The boy heard her, and raised his 
head. “She'll come,” he said. “I know 
she’ll come.” 

“Poor little kid,” growled Atherton, 
under his breath. 

The woman who sat with clenched 
hands rose and took a step toward the 
edge of the raft. Elliott caught the fren- 
zied gleam in her eye, and rising, took 
her hands. “Sit down,” he said. 

“No.” She tried to tear her hands 
away. “Let me be. I wart to go—now. 
I’m tired. I. can’t stand it. I don’t want 
to live. I’m going mad.” 

He pushed her gently back and forced 
her to sit down. 

“Why don’t you let me go?” she went 
on, rocking herself back and forth. “I’m 
not fit to live. I’m a bad woman. I’ve 
been unfaithful to my husband. He’s 
always trusted me, and I’ve been un- 
faithful to him, over and over. He’s 
never suspected. He doesn’t understand 
me. He never did. If he only would be 
different. He isn’t unkind, but I can’t 
stand him. He’s so—so quiet, and dull, 
and stupid. All he thinks of is his books. 
He’s a lawyer. I can’t stand him. He 
never does anything wrong. He would- 
n’t know how. He just sits and reads, 
all the time. I got my doctor to pre- 
scribe a trip to Europe for me so I 
could get away. I’ve had affairs with 
lots of men. They call me gay, in the 


place where I live, but they’ve never 
suspected the truth. Now, I’m tired of 
it. Tired of everything. There is no such 
thing as happiness. People lie, who say 
there is. I want to go, I tell you.” She 
tried to struggle to her feet, rocking 
the light craft until the water ran over 
one corner of the deck. 

“Hey there!” Hornung called. “Sit 
down. Do you want to capsize us?” 

Elliott put his arm about the woman 
and held her still. “‘We’d better all go 
together,” he said to her. 

She began to sob, in long, shuddering 
breaths that shook her whole frame. “I 
don’t want to wait. I want to go now. 
My head is bursting. I can’t stand this 
awful heat. I shall go mad.” 

The silent woman came to Elliott’s 
assistance: ‘‘Let me take her,” she said, 
grasping the woman’s wrists in her large 
and powerful hands. The latter went to 
her like a child, and began to cry on her 
shoulder. “Get me some water—here— 
on this.”” She extended a handkerchief 
to Elliott. She seemed glad, now that 
her hands were no longer idle. She 
stroked the other woman’s head with 
practiced fingers. 

Again one of those terrible silences 
fell upon the little group, intensifying 
the hopelessness of their situation. 
Atherton turned to Hornung, and gazed 
at him curiously. 

The latter had his coat in his lap, 
and was laboriously sewing a tight seam 
across each sleeve. “What the devil are 
you trying to do now?” Atherton asked. 

Hornung did not look up. He mum- 
bled, rather indistinctly owing to the 
bits of twine in his mouth. “May come 
on to rain. If it does, we’d be able to 
pick up quite a bit of water in this.” He 
indicated the coat. “That is, if I can 
get these seams tight enough to hold.” 

“You evidently think, then, that we’ve 
got a chance to be saved.” 

“T aint thought nothin’ about it. I 
allus likes to keep workin’. That’s what 
I done all my life—just kept workin’. 
Been workin’ ever since I was three year 
old. That’s all I’m good for, I guess. If 
I’ve got to die, I’ll die workin’. What’s 
the odds? Don’t keep pesterin’ me with 
questions. Lemme be.” 
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The clergyman, who had risen to his 
feet, began to scan the horizon. He 
swept the complete circle of the com- 
pass, his eyes dazzled by the hot reflec- 
tion of the sun. Everywhere the deep 
blue of the distant sea met the paler 
blue of the cloudless sky in a sharp, un- 
broken line. ; 

He looked down at the little group be- 
fore him. The hysterical woman sobbed 
on the nurse’s shoulder. Mrs. Watson 
slept, exhausted, partly supported by 
Miss Morrison. The boy tossed restless- 
ly about. Elliott gazed with unseeing 
eyes down into the sea. Atherton rolled 
his body from side to side, and licked 
his fever-cracked lips. The heart of the 
Reverend Thomas Hall was very heavy. 
He sank upon his knees. ‘““Oh, God—oh, 
Cod,” he moaned. “Why hast Thou for- 
saken us?” 

“Forsaken you!” Atherton jeered, 
with his hard, strident laugh. “Where’s 
your faith, man? Where’s your faith?” 

The minister turned to him with a 
wan and pitiful smile. “I thank you, my 
friend,” he said. “It was but a mo- 
mentary weakness. If it pleases the Lord 
to take me now, I am ready.” 

No one spoke again, for a long time. 
The sun, now past the meridian, grew 
hotter and hotter. It burnt the paint on 
the wooden slats which formed the deck 
of the raft until it puffed up in little 
blisters. The drops of spray that fell 
upon its surface dried almost at once, 
leaving only a little film of salt to mark 
their passing. The crazy sail, under the 
tug of the freshening breeze, caused the 
mast to rock to and fro in its socket 
with a dismal, creaking sound. Presently 
it tumbled over altogether. 

The crash woke the sleeping boy. He 
rose weakly to his knees. ‘“They’re com- 
ing,” he said. “Oh, Mumsie, I knew 
you’d come.” He stretched out his arms 
towards the west. “Don’t you see them?” 
he cried, his face radiant, his eyes burn- 
ing with feverish brightness. “Oh—look 
—look? Don’t you see? There is the sail. 
They’re coming. They’re coming!” 

Atherton followed his gaze at first 
carelessly, then with a sudden interest. 
“By George!” he cried, and rose weakly, 
straining his eyes into the west. 


The clergyman and Elliott joined 
him. The women turned and also gazed, 
a sudden hope stirring in their hearts. 

“Don’t you see the sail?” the boy went 
on hysterically. ‘““Oh—don’t you see it. 
There—over there. Look!” 

“There’s something white against the 
sky,” Atherton exclaimed. “There.” He 
pointed. “Do you see it?” 

“T think I do,” said the minister, his 
voice trembling. 

“Wave something,” Elliot shouted. 
He looked about. Calkins and Hornung 
were trying to right the overturned mast. 
He snatched up the sail and began to 
whirl it frantically about his head. 
“Help! Help!” he cried in a voice that 
could not have been heard a quarter of 
a mile away. 

“Where is it? I don’t see anything.” 
Miss Morrison crowded perilously near 
to the edge of the raft. Atherton indi- 
cated a point on the horizon. ‘There 
seems to be something there—a bit of 
white. Can you make it out ?” 

“Yes—I see it! It must be a sail.” 

Hornung still struggled with his mast. 
Calkins, however, had left him, and 
joined the eager and excited group that, 
with straining eyes, searched the horizon. 
“Go’ bli’ me!” he cried. “I don’t see 
nothink.” Then he shaded his eyes. 

Elliott continued to wave the three 
shirts up and down. “There it is, you 
fool,” he cried. “Look.” He pointed with 
one hand, over the boy’s head. 

“JT think I see it now, sir,” said 
Calkins. 

The minister stood with bowed head. 
“We thank Thee, Oh Heavenly Father,” 
he said. “Thou hast reached out Thy 
hand, and succored us in our distress.” 

The boy spoke again. His eyes spar- 
kled with a look of wonderful happiness. 
!” he cried, very loud. 





“Oh, Mumsie! 
“Hurry—hurry! I’m so tired—” Then a 
smile swept over his face. “There it is. 
Don’t you see—right over there. Don’t 
you see? They’re coming. And the sail is 
all white and shining, like an angel’s 
wing. Oh, Mumsie! I knew you’d come!” 

“Our Father Who art in Heaven,” 
began the minister. In his excitement he 
found no words but those of the Lord’s 
prayer. His voice was thin and husky. 
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The others all joined in, some loudly, 
some very low, as though afraid. Even 
Atherton’s cracked lips moved, as the 
sudden realization of help close at hand 
swept away his bitter cynicism. A 
pathetic group, they stood, with bowed 
heads, calling on their God. Their voices 
sounded very small, very pitiful, in all 
that waste of sky and sea. 

Only Hornung did not pray. He was 
a man of action. Having by this time 
grasped the idea that a vessel had been 
sighted, he suspended his operations 
upon the mast and stood for a long time 
looking into the west. His bright gray 
eyes were shaded by one brown and 
horny hand. His face was blank, im- 
passive, emotionless. Presently he turned 
and began once more to tug at the oar, 
striving to force it into its former up- 
right position. The others awaited his 
verdict, expectant. “What do you make 
of it?” asked Atherton. 

“Albatross!” said Hornung, and went 
on with his work. 

Elliott turned away and cast the rag 
of sail upon the deck. Mrs. Watson shut 
her eyes, her lips moving tremulously. 
The clergyman stared down at the water. 

“Then there isn’t any ship?” cried 
Miss Morrison. 

“No. There aint.” Hornung picked up 
the sail and examined it with elaborate 
care. 

“Gee!” The actress sank down, smil- 
ing a ghastly smile. ‘“‘What a jolt! Gee!” 

Atherton threw himself heavily into 
his old position. “We're just a pack of 
sniveling hypocrites,” he muttered, 
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“Ready to go back on everything we’ve 
said.” 

Only the boy and Calkins stood look- 
ing seaward. The former still held his 
arms outstretched. 

“They're coming closer, now,” he 
cried, excitedly. “Don’t you see! They’re 
almost here. A lot of people, in a boat, 
and a great beautiful white sail. Oh, 
Mumsie—I knew you’d come—I knew 
you’d come. Mumsie!” He reeled back- 
ward in his delirium, and Calkins caught 
him in his arms. The others paid no at- 
tention. The bitterness of despair had 
descended upon them. They no longer 
had the power to feel. 

Calkins, although he supported the 
boy in his arms, did not look down at 
him, nor did he lower him to the deck. 
He stood rigid, his little, ferret-like eyes 
glued to the spot on the horizon where 
the albatross had been. For several mo- 
ments he stood, trembling, afraid to 
speak. Then he slowly laid the un- 
conscious boy upon the deck, and turn- 
ing, touched the clergyman’s arm. The 
latter looked up. Calkins pointed to the 
sea. “Go bli’ me!” he said huskily. “The 
little ’un was right, after all.” 

The minister took a long look. Then 
the ‘tears began to moisten his wasted 
cheeks. He glanced down at the boy, 
lying unconscious, yet with a look of un- 
utterable happiness upon his face. 

“Except ye be as little children,” he 
said, softly. 

For the white top-sail of a large three- 
masted schooner was slowly rising above 
the horizon. 
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“ They've been married 
only seven months! 
And she’s coming back 
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Girl Who Came Back 


By Ida M. Evans 
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ERE is another of Miss Evans’ inimitable stories of real life—a story 
that is being enacted just around the corner or just across the hall 
from ail of us every day or two. The difference between Miss Evans and 
the rest of us is that she sees the story, while we see only a commonplace 





incident. 
[ABLE Two in the ready-to- 
= wear trimming room of the 

Haag Wholesale Millinery 

* House held its breath while 
Melinda, who sat at the end, paused in 
a rapid-fire Mauser monologue to bite a 
length of ciel silk thread from a spool 
and insert it in a needle. 

“and I aint one bit surprised!” she 
went on excitedly; “it always ends that 
way! Any time you see a fellow so crazy 
over a girl that he can’t eat or sleep for 
thinking of her, and can’t enjoy even a 
baseball game unless she’s along, you can 
bet a silky-napped imported beaver to a 
cotton crocheted button that his love 














It is this faculty which has made her a star in less than a year. 


will do the turn-turtle act mighty soon 
after he signs the lease for a four-room 
flat.” 

Melinda paused for more breath and 
another needle-threading. “Do you re- 
member,’’—at eleven wide-eyed faces she 
flung the indignant demand,— “don’t you 
all remember, how Alf used to ride to 


’ work with her every morning, and take 
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her to lunch every noon, and wait to 
tide home with her every night? And he 
had to pay two fares, ’cause her car line 
wouldn’t transfer’: out West where he 
lived. And flowers! Janette told me she 
was so sick of roses and carnations that 
she hated to pass a flower-stand. And 





candy.’ Do you remember all the two 
pound boxes she used to bring down here 
and pass around, ’cause she couldn’t eat 
so much? Well!” 

Melinda’s needle stayed its swift dart- 
ing in and out of the dark blue mull, and 
was poised motionless in the air as Me- 
linda’s oratory shrilled high: ‘I’ve al- 
ways noticed that the chaps that are so 
strong on eighty-cents-a-pound choc- 
olates and big bunches of pink roses be- 
fore the wedding day are awful slow 
about digging up the price of a pound 
of round steak or the best creamery aft- 
erwards! But I didn’t really think that 
Alf Grayton was that kind— 

“Oh, my!”—in sudden alarm, “if I 
aint gone and sewed this dark mull fac- 
ing in with ciel thread! Nettie! Say, Net- 
tie!” Melinda half rose from her chair, 
and beckoned wrathfully at a small, 
dumpy tow-headed girl meandering 
down thé adjacent aisle. “You went and 
gave me the wrong shade of blue 
thread!” Accusingly she held up the hat. 
‘‘Now you marathon to the stock-room 
and get me the right spool. 

“And they’ve been married only 
seven months!’’ Horror crisped Melinda’s 
tone. ‘And she’s coming back to work! 
Can you beat it? I never was so flabber- 
gasted as when I came in down-stairs this 
morning and saw her standing by the ap- 
plication window. And I know Alf makes 
good money, ‘cause my brother Ed’s 
girl’s cousin has a friend who works at 
the Harvard Shirt Company too, and he 
says Alf—” 


From eleven throats came a warning © 


“Sh-sh-s-sh !”” Melinda’s sharp black eyes 
flashed from the hat in her hands to the 
aisle. Then, as a swift-limbed Maltese 
leaps from fence to fence, so Melinda’s 
nimble tongue leaped the conversational 
chasm that lay between behind-her-back 
discussion and _ face-to-face chatter. 
“Hello, Janette,” said Melinda with in- 
stant cordiality to the slim, pretty girl 
who stood there. “I was just telling the 
girls that I saw you down-stairs, and 
we were saying how glad we are to have 
you back. It aint seemed like the same 
table since you went away.” 

Behind Janette came Miss Jerrons, 
the forewoman. “Can you girls move 
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closer together?” she asked doubtfully. 
“You see of course we never expected 
that you would come back, Janette, so I 
put another girl at your place, but I 
guess they can crowd up and make room 
for you.” 

Janette sat down. Her pleasant non- 
chalant smile of greeting circled the 
table. From a big, black leather purse she 
drew a flat-folded white lawn apron, a 
pair of steel scissors and a small ‘silver 
thimble. “Am I crowding you, Georg- 
ine ?”’ she asked. “I hate to sit at another 
table—” 

“Not a bit,” said Georgine, squeezing 
her chair closer against Melinda’s. ‘‘Isn’t 
it warm?” 

“Frightfully,” said Janette, unwrap- 
ping a bundle of trimmings from the 
basket that Nettie, the errand girl, had 
brought at Miss Jerrons’ order. All the 
while Janette retained that nonchalant 
smile; the same smile, a casual observer 
would have said, that Janette, during 
the five years that she had sat at that 
table, had worn every morning. Janette 
had the soft, creamy skin and dark blue 
eyes and small, shapely nose that provide 
a natural resting place for a smile. 

Melinda, Georgine and the others were 
not casual observers. They smiled back 
pleasantly. Oh, everyone liked Janette. 
And then, covertly, behind the conven- 
ient screen of hats, they exchanged preg- 
nant glances. And presently even the 
most casual observer would have won- 
dered if there was not a hint of forced- 
ness about the merry lines that out- 
crinkled from Janette’s eyes and pretty 
mouth. 

In millinery factory circles, there are 
hosts of things that a girl may do and 
still retain all, or at least a measure, of 
her co-workers’ respect. She may bleach 
her hair, slight her work or her finger- 
nails, live in the congested tenement dis- 
trict, have a brother in the state broom 
factory, a father in jail for murder, a 
mother in the county hospital, a sister 
who is an inebriate, an uncle who is a 
strike-breaker. She may buy her tailor- 
made suit on the dollar-down-and-a- 
dollar-a-week plan, and ignominiously 
lose it by holding back the dollar a week. 
Her grandfather may be an exiled Nihil- 
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ist, and her grandmother a Choctaw 
squaw. Her entire family history, and all 
a wide-thinking reporter can add, may be 
spread in screaming red ink over the 
front page of the Evening Journal. And 
yet her status will not be seriously im- 
paired. For such details are liable to hit 
the best regulated life, through no fault 
of the liver. 

But the girl who puts away the needle 
for the wedding ring, who bores the en- 
tire factory for weeks beforehand while 
she boasts of her claw-footed dining 
table, her three-piece parlor suite and 
her nearly-an-Oriental rug, and patroniz- 
ingly pities the poor girls who must con- 
tinue to prick their fingers and nerves 
with tedious toil while she herself, 
fortunate one! is “home”—from that 
girl, when she later comes humbly back 
for the pay envelope that she slightingly 
discarded, caste is stripped as completely 
as from a Hindu who has supped with 
jackals. 

Janette knew it. In the not very remote 
past, she had helped to strip caste from 
others. She had elevated her pretty nose 
when Laura came back, and said, with a 
careful elaboration that betokened re- 
hearsal, ‘It’s lonesome in a flat all day 
by yourself, when a girl’s been used to 
working.” 

“That'll do to tell!” Janette had 
laughed lightly to Melinda behind the 
screen of an upspread Leghorn brim. At 
the time, Janette herself was in -the 
thrilling rush of hunting portiéres, dam- 
ask napkins, dish-towels and stew-pans 
for her own approaching departure. This 
was early in September. The humidity 
clung to sixty-nine, the thermometer 
flaunted ninety-five, and fur hats were 
in the greatest demand by wholesalers. 
Fur that must be slashed and trimmed 
and snipped to fit an oblate crown and 
a concave brim flays your nostrils, itches 
your eyeballs, tantalizes the calmest tem- 
per into a hydrophobic fury. Flying fur 
made soggy by perspiration is the acme 
of torture. 

“Lonesome!” Melinda had sneered. 
She did not care if Laura heard. Me- 
linda just then was frantically trying 
to dislodge an atom of cinnamon-dyed 
cat’s fur that adhered to her right iris 


and smarted it beyond human endurance. 
“‘Lonesomeness,” declared Melinda, 
“never yet drove a wife to work on fur 
hats in hot weather.” Laura heard, crim- 
soned, bent low over the hat that she had 
begun. 

Blanche, who had been at the first 
table, put forth no undeceiving bluff 
when she returned to work. Nor did she 
wait for caste to be stripped from her. 
She kicked it off. Caste is of smalt im- 
portance to a seared soul. She stalked in 
one morning, before the drawn-work 
doilies on her new sideboard needed their 
first laundering, glared at the surprised 
upraised eyes, announced that matrimony 
was a plague, a scourge, gall and worm- 
wood, a lake of brimstone. Besides kick- 
ing off caste, Blanche kicked down all 
the fences around the language that a 
lady should use, and out-epitheted a gen- 
eral’s description of his profession. 

“And,” Blanche trumpeted in final 
warning, “any girl’s a fool that gives up 
a job for a man!” Her accent on “job” 
was vehemently affectionate; on “man” 
it was venomously repugnant. 

Then Blanche flopped herself in a 
chair, grabbed a hat with the fervor of a 
mother finding a lost babe, and subsided 
into a sullen, muttering self-communion 
which she did not break during the re- 
mainder of the season. And the next day, 
Melinda the active brought down the key 
to the mystery. Melinda’s sister’s chum’s 
married sister lived in the flat above 
Blanche. f 

“He told her,’ Melinda whispered 
mirthfully, “that he was making forty 
dollars a week, and after they were mar- 
ried she found out it was only eleven. 
And you know what a frightful appetite 
Blanche has!” 

There were other married workers. 
Rosy was one. But Rosy’s birthplace 
had been a mud hovel somewhere be- 
tween the Ural mountains and the Bal- 


‘kan. Her female ancestors, married or 


single, had worked as far back as tra- 
dition extended. Rosy was as much con- 
cerned with caste as she was with the 
possible decision of The Hague tribunal 
concerning the right of a Jap to shove 
a Californian from his native orange 
grove. 





























Presently she found herself saying again: ‘I’m tired of being poor—” 
“And I'm tired of hearing you say so,” said Alf hotly. 
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There was Edith, too, over at the sixth 


table. Edith had left in a radiance of 


white satin gown and slippers, orange 
blossoms and veil. For two seasons Edith 
had skimped on lunches and dress in 
happy saving for that white satin and 
chiffon regalia. And exactly two weeks 
after the ceremony, she came back to 
work. Her face had lost its pink flush, 
its lines of joy, its youth. Her eyes were 
darkened by a shadow that would never 
lift. For her young husband had been 
caught a week before between a motor 
truck and a belated fire engine. He 
would live—so the doctors at the hos- 
pital said. But—in a wheeled chair! 
Edith didn’t lose caste—which was 
of small moment to her. She acquired 
a halo—which also was of small com- 
fort. 

Thought of Blanche, Laura and Edith 
had given Janette courage to come back. 
Rosy, of course, didn’t count. And at 
home, in the four-room flat whose furni- 
ture still had the shine of newness, fac- 
tory caste had seemed a distant, in- 
tangible chimera. Longing for a Bulga- 
rian chiffon blouse coat, caste had seemed 
a trifle to give for it. Quarreling hotly 
with Alf, arguing coldly with Alf, spend- 
ing one long Sunday without speaking to 
Alf, Janette had relegated loss of caste to 
the niche of infinitesimal bugbears. 

Laura was another person. Not many 
had liked her. She was malicious to back- 
biting. She—Janette—was different. Me- 
linda was fond of her. She knew. And so 
was Georgine. And Anna. They would 
be glad to see her back. Of course they 
would be surprised. Melinda would cry, 
“My goodness gracious!” And Anna 
would exclaim, “For the land’s sake!” 
And she would airily explain that Alf 
just hated like everything to have her 
come back, but, Mercy! she couldn’t fill 
the days with a little housework. The 
flat was new and it stayed clean of tself. 
And she wanted a Bulgarian embroid- 
ered chiffon coat, and of course she 
didn’t feel like taking Alf’s hard-earned 
money for such an extravagance. And— 
And—Oh, much the same that Laura 
had said. (Hunting for her thimble and 
folding her apron to put in her purse, 
Janette had wished compunctiously that 


she had not been quite so horried to 
Laura when she came back.) And the 
girls would understand, and be cordial 
and nice. 

Besides, the quarreling had reached 
such a point that Janette had no choice. 
She was simply compelled to go back to 
work. Alf had forbidden her to go. 
Could any wife of spirit stay at home 
after so tyrannical an order? 

In the beginning of the quarrel, 
Janette had never dreamed of going 
back. But in the beginning it hadn’t been 
a quarrel at all. Not even a difference of 
opinion. She had merely wished indiffer- 
ently one evening that she had one of 
those gorgeous new coats advertised in 
the newspaper. And Alf, reading another 
paper on the other side of the glistening 
golden oak library table, had looked up, 
and murmured abstractedly but fondly 
that he too wished that she had. And 
told her to go as far as she liked in 
economizing on the table. He didn’t care 
if she fed him prunes and shredded hay. 
And she had retorted as fondly that she 
wasn’t that anxious for a coat. 

Looking back, Janette had placed that 
evening as the beginning. Although, of 
course, there had been occasions before 
when she had complained with more or 
less petulance about the price of butter 
and the speed with which white kid 
gloves wore out. But petulant remarks 
of that sort are the pegs that prop the 
conversation of these modern days. 

A week later she had remarked at the 
breakfast table: “I wish we were rich 
I’m tired being poor.” Her voice was pet- 
ulant to asperity. For three days she had 
had been trying to figure a milk bill, a 
hall runner of flowered matting, a new 
hat, a birthday present for Alf and a 
kitchen cabinet out of the money that 
would be at her disposal during the next 
month. Only three of the five items 
promised to materialize. 

Alf looked at her peculiarly. ‘I’m 
sorry that I’m not rich, too,” he said 
stiffly, just as if she had reproached 
him. And then, irrelevantly, ‘How much 
was that coat?” 

“Good gracious!” snapped Janette. “I 
wasn’t thinking of any coat.” Which was 
entirely true. ‘I’d he satisfied if I could 
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pay the milk bill.” Which was within 
seven-eighths of the truth. 

But when Alf came home that night, 
the brief unpleasantness of the morning 
had apparently been forgotten by both. 
A week all serenity and good humor 
followed. Then—again at the breakfast 
table—dissension re-sprouted. Afterward 
Janette didn’t remember what was said 
first. She was cross from three causes. 
The green of the hall runner sent out 
the day before clashed disgracefully with 
the green of the hall’s walls, and since it 
had been made to order, it couldn’t be 
exchanged. The milk-man had _ been 
churlish, and intimated that he didn’t 
care greatly for customers that didn’t 
pay promptly. And in making that morn- 
ing’s toast she had burned three fingers. 
They hurt. Excruciatingly. So she had a 
perfect license to be irritable, and she 
used that license. And presently she 
found herself saying again, “I’m tired 
of being poor—” 

“And I’m tired of hearing you say so,” 
said Alf hotly. “You knew when you 
married me what I was making.” 

Janette looked at him in angry sur- 
prise. Her irritability had meant nothing 
except that her burned fingers were too 
painful to be endured. And she had 
railed at circumstances, not at all at Alf. 
Since he chose to be silly and touchy— 

“T supposed,” said Janette in the mel- 
ancholy tone of one who regrets a ruined 
life, “that it would go farther.” 

Anger, like a black scuttle of coal, 
smothered all love flame in Alf’s gray 


eyes. Secretly he had pitied Janette im- ° 


mensely because he hadn’t given her the 
Bulgarian wardrobe, limousines, Roque- 
fort cheese, chinchilla scarfs, unlimited 
hand-painted china and real mahogany 
to which her many charms entitled her. 
But if that was the way that she felt! “I 
supposed,” said Alf in a voice that was 
colder than the marrow of a glacier, 
“that you were willing to try to live on 
my salary. If yqu weren’t, you should 
have said so sooner.” 

Janette sat up straight and furious. 
Irritability faced with resentment fattens 
like a blue racer that has found a nest 
of young quail. “I was willing!” she 
crushed him. “And I’ve tried. And I’m 


” 


tired trving.” Afterward she regretted 
tearfully those three unmeant words. But 
at the time she continued, ““And so—and 
so—” 

“Well!” he prodded harshly. ‘Say it! 
Say what you were about to say!” 

Janette’s gaze clung nervously to the 
table. She had stopped because she could- 
n’t think of anything else to say. And at 
that moment there was no real intention 
of going back to work in her mind. She 
had been heartily tired of making hats— 
glad to sew the ticket in the last 
one, glad to give up that jammed, 
crammed, stretching, swaying, jostled 
bi-daily reach for a street-car strap. But 
no girl who has once experienced the 
friendly, hypnotizing feel of her own pay 
envelope ever quite forgets it. Janette 
had not the slightest intention—but, 
way down in her heart, under the 
discontent and irritation lay a nebulous 
longing. And packed under the longing, 
but not forgotten, lay the knowledge that 
she had been the fastest piece worker in 
the Haag ready-to-wear hat factory. 

“Say it!” Alf ordered angrily. 

“Oh, very well, since you insist!’ Ja- 
nette’s voice was every whit as angry as 
his. And she said what ten minutes be- 
fore she had not dreamed of saying: 
“And so, I think I’ll go back to work.” 

Immediately she wished that she had- 
n’t. Alf looked at her queerly. “Just for 
a few weeks,” she added nervously. “Till 
I get a few things—”’ 

“I guess you wont!” The words shot 
from Alf’s mouth with the explosive 
sputter of a cannon firecracker. ““Do you 
think I’ll have the fellows down at the 
store saying that I can’t support my 
wife?” 

“O-oh!” Janette was incapable of *e- 
tort. The utter selfishness of him! Not 
for her sake! Not because he didn’t 
want her to work! But because the fel- 
lows would sneer at him! Until then her 
asperity had been merely the froth of a 
shallow pool of discontent. Now that 
froth was whipped aside by the fierce up- 
bubbling of a geyser of wrath. She 
fretted her wits for a suitable counter- 
fling—and discovered that she could ad- 
dress it only at the door that Alf had 
slammed behind him. 
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Janette wasted two reels of excellent 
facial expression on that door. “Now,” 
she said determinedly, “I will go. And” 
—this was wholly an afterthought; it 
had no share in welding her decision— 
“I can get that coat.” 

The next day was Sunday. Alf was 
taciturn. So was Janette. Both plumbed 
the utmost depths of taciturnity. And 
Monday, equipped with that carefully 
nonchalant smile, her apron and thimble, 
she went to work. 

The girls were glad to see her. At 
least they smiled cordially. And no one 
seemed to expect an explanation. Janette 
was relieved. 

“Where’s Anna?” she asked presently, 
after she had counted her tickets. 

“Oh, she’s iate ’most every morning,” 
Melinda answered vivaciously. ‘You 
know she’s going to be married, and she 
stops in the stores to buy things.” 

“Oh, I hadn’t heard,” Janette cried 
interestedly. 

Almost on the words Anna came down 
the aisle. “I know I’m late,” she cried 
contritely to Miss Jerrons. “But,” — 
laughing and blushing— ‘‘you know—” 

Over Miss Jerrons’ thin, old-young 
face flitted an indulgent smile. Anna 
dropped with a sigh of happy weariness 
into the chair next Melinda’s. “My, I’m 
hot—I hurried so! Say, girls, you ought 
to see the perfectly exquisite ruffled net 
bedspread and dresser scarf to match 
that I got at Brand’s— Why, for the love 
of Mike! Janette! You aint never come 
back to work!” 

Janette laughed—almost naturally. 
“Doesn’t it look like me?” she asked, al- 
most gaily. 

Anna stared incredulously. “For the 
land’s sake! .How—how’s Alf?” 

“He’s all right,” —very carelessly. 
“Nettie,” —raising her voice, “bring me 
some black thread, No. 12.” 


On the corner of the adjacent table, 


Nettie was perched, a tow-headed, dumpy 
statue of leisure. She slanted her pale 
blue eyes one-sixth of the angle neces- 
sary to bring Janette within her line of 
vision, drawled, “All right,” and contin- 
ued, undisturbed, to chat with a young 
lady named Isabella concerning the de- 
sirability of purple snowballs or an or- 


ange and lavender demi-plume as the 
picce de résistance of her summer hat. 

“Nettie!” Janette’s voice was sharp. In- 
former days, Nettie had moved speedily 
at her call. “I can’t wait till Christmas.” 

Nettie languidly lifted her white eye- 
lashes. “‘I’d rather have the purple snow- 
balls,” observed Nettie thoughtfully. 
“They’re going to be awful stylish this 
summer. I heard Bailey, that new Ohio 
salesman, telling a customer so.” 

“Nettie!” said Janette imperiously. 

Leisurely Nettie slid from the cor- 
ner of the table. “Don’t they make you 
tired ?” she questioned with infinite scorn 
of Isabella. “These old married hens 
think they must be waited. on right on 
the second. It’s a wonder they wouldn’t 
stay home where they belong and cook 
their husband’s meals, instead of pushing 
in down here and taking work away from 
poor girls that has to support them- 
selves.” Leisurely Nettie strolled away. 

Over the racket of machines and 
tongues her voice floated shrilly. Janette 
flushed. Melinda and Georgine seemed 
engrossed with their hats. She bent over 
her own. A moment later she looked up 
in time to see Melinda smile meaningly 
at Georgine. And presently, behind the 
screen of a wide Leghorn brim, Melinda 
whispered something to Georgine. Ja- 
nette flushed again—more hotly. 

“Gone to boarding yet?” called 
Blanche from down the table. 

“Why, no,”—in surprise. 

“You’re foolish if you don’t,” said 
Blanche. “And right away. I tried that 
working all day and plugging home at 
night dead tired to cook supper and wash 
dishes, and I want to tell you that you'll 
soon be ready to throw the pork chops at 
your husband instead of cooking them 
for him.” 

Janette eyed Blanche—whom she had 
never liked—coldly, haughtily, snubbily 
and resentfully. She didn’t thank her 
for advice. Especially advice uttered 
with a stridency of tone that drew the 
attention of five tables of girls. 

“What did Alf say about your coming 
back?” pursued Blanche. 

Janette did not seem to hear. She was 
frowning at the hat in her hands. The 
shirred mull that should encircle the 








crown like a continuous cream puff 
slumped at spots like a gasless balloon. 
“I can’t get this right,” she complained. 
“Have you made this hat, Georgine?” 

Georgine dropped the ecru hemp tur- 
ban that she was banking with pink vio- 
lets, and extended her hands in instant 
aid. ‘Here, let me show you. You pull 
that middle shirring thread— No, not 
so tight. Just a trifle. See? There you are. 
It’s an awful nice hat to make, Janette. 

Good money. Fighteen cents apiece, and 
you can turn out one every forty minutes. 
Anna had them all last week, and she 
made a lot. Didn’t you, Anna?” 

“Yes,” assented Anna. “But they’re 
tee slow till you get your hand in. 
Gee,” she sighed happily, “I’m glad I 
don’t have to put in another week on ’em. 
No more hats after Saturday for me—” 

“Better knock on wood,” Melinda 
laughed in warning. “No telling how 
soon you'll be coming back! George may 
hold on to his pay.” 

“Any time I come back !’’scoffed Anna. 
“Not me. Some girls might—” She 
checked herself suddenly as if she had 
forgotten Janette till then. 

Janette’s eyes were glued to the middle 
shirring thread. With ostentatious care 
she pulled it into position, knowing that 
Georgine and Melinda were suppressing 
delighted smiles. 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Blanche deri- 
sively. “Do you think so, Anna? You just 
wait, my dear young woman. Men are 
mighty different before and after. And 
you'll find it out. Wont she, Janette?” 

Janette’s face burned till it ached. 
Her eyes blazed. How dared she? Did 
she think that she had to come to work? 
Did she class Alf—A/f’/—with the mis- 
erable specimen that she had married? 
She’d let her know that Alf— 

But she didn’t. She sewed in silence. 
An almost bursting silence, but still a 
silence. When your thoughts are a whirl- 
ing jumble, and your emotions are a 
jumbled whirl, coherent speech is diffi- 
cult. Besides, you are likely to cry. 

Among the whirl of emotions, hate 
was predominant. Janette was aghast at 
her own possibilities. She had always re 
garded herself as a tolerably agreeable 
person, with a temper of course, and at 
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times discontented. But nothing more. 
Now she seethed with hate. She hated 
Anna and her blatant parade of happi- 
ness, Blanche and her indecent parade of 
misery, Melinda and her specious show 
of cordiality and side shafts of malice. 
She remembered that Melinda had been 
talking excitedly when she came in that 
morning, and had stopped with sus- 
picious haste. Now, what was she say- 
ing? She hated Alf and his tyranny. If 
he hadn’t forbidden her to come, she 
would never have got into this mess. She 
hated herself and hats. And hall runners. 
And needles. That was the eighth time 
in a quarter of an hour that she had 
jabbed her finger. The finger was tender, 
too, from Saturday’s burn. She hated the 
day before her, and the supper that she 
would have to cook when she got home, 
tired, that night. She hated— 

“Janette, don’t you love those Bulga 
rian blouse coats?” asked Melinda. 

“T hate ’em,” snapped Janette. “I 
wouldn’t wear one to—to a moving pict- 
ure show!” 

“T think they’re lovely,” said Melinda 
in a tone of superior judgment. 

The day came to an end finally, al- 
though around four o’clock Janette had 
about given up hope. She went home, 
wedged in a crammed, jammed strug- 
gling, reaching, jostling mob of strap- 
holders. Next her swayed a girl in a Bul- 
garian coat. The girl’s hair was very, 
very golden in the knot, and very black 
at the roots. Her cheeks were excessively 
pink, and all the powder on her neck 
failed to hide the grime. Janette shud- 
dered. Janette’s eyes grew wistful. Per 
haps Alf would be over his taciturnity 
and give her a chance to say that she 
loathed Bulgarian coats. Perhaps he 
would beg her not to go back to work. 
She would give in to his wishes. Not 
right at first. But she wouldn’t make him 
beg long. 

Janette went into the flat hopefully. 
Alf would be there, because he could 
come by a quicker route. And he was 
there, sitting in the dining room, read- 
ing the evening paper. Janette looked 


expectantly at him. Hope left her. His 
face was the coldest, grimmest, most of- 
fended face that she had ever seen. Ja- 
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“T wasn't thinking. Where's the flour?” 
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“I burned my hand,” she wailed. 
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nette drew herself up into a glad and 
jaunty imitation of a successful business 
woman. Very well. She would keep on 
working then. All her life. And she 
hoped that all the fellows that Alf knew 
ridiculed him. She hoped fiercely that 
every one was a Melinda. 

“Been home long?” she asked him 
carelessly. 

“Not very long,”—quite as carelessly. 
“You went to work?” 

“Ve-es.” 

“Don’t go to much bother getting sup- 
per,’’ —still carelessly. 

“Oh, I’m not tired,” —brightly. 

“T suppose the girls were glad to see 
you,” Alf said pleasantly. 

“VYes—they were—glad.” 

“Well, I don’t like the idea.” Alf 
spoke slowly, but there was a careless 
ring to his voice that disheartened Ja- 
nette. She held her breath till he finished. 
“But if you’re bound to go, why, I sup- 
pose it’s all right.” 

“I’m glad you look at it that way,” 
said Janette. There was not a bit of ring 
to her voice. She finished cutting the 
bread, got salad and fruit from the ice- 
box, and broiled the steak. Alf still read 
the newspaper. Janette’s lips trembled. 
He might have helped set the table, or 
pour out the coffee. He ought to know 
that she was tired— And then a sizzle of 
running water, a crash, a splutter and 
Janette’s scream were mingled in loud 
discord. Alf sprang from the dining 
room to the kitchen. The hot water 
faucet was turned on at full force; the 
coffee pot stood upside down on the 
floor in the center of a heap of brown 
spreading liquid and grounds; and Ja- 
nette was waving a red hand in the air. 
“T burned my hand,” she wailed. “I 
wasn’t thinking. Where’s the flour?” 

“Here’s some soda,” cried Alf fran- 
tically. “That'll take the pain out soon- 
est—” 

But Janette had plunged the red fin- 
gers in the flour bin and drawn them out, 
thickly coated with white. She shuddered 
while Alf tenderly got a bandage and 
wrapped them up. “I’m the unluckiest 
person,” she sobbed. ‘‘Now, I can’t—” 

“Never mind, darling,” said Alf. “I'll 
finish supper.” 


” 
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“I can’t go back to work.” 

Alf was re-filling the coffee pot. His 
face was turned from Janette. ‘“That’s 
so,” he agreed. Was his voice jubilant ? 
“You can’t go back to work. At least, 
not for a long time. It would be danger- 
ous. Very dangerous,’”’ —earnestly. “You 
know, Janette, there is great likelihood 
of blood-poisoning with those cheaply 
dyed straws. You really can’t go. Can 
you ?”— anxiously. 

“Oh-n-no,” Janette conceded slowly. 
“No—I can’t go back.” 


Alf got the remainder of the supper, 
and washed the dishes. He seemed to en- 
joy it. And the next morning he got his 
breakfast and Janette’s. She protested, 
but Alf overbore her protests, and re- 
fused to let her raise the bandaged hand. 
“It’s risky getting the blood heated with 
a burn,” he told her. 

Janette listened meekly. 

“Don’t run any risks,” he 
“Let the dishes go.” 

“T will,” said Janette gently. She 
waved her well hand at the window as 
he hurried down the street, a habit of 
early married life that she had aban- 
doned of late. 

Alf swung around the corner; and 
then he discovered that he had forgotten 
his pipe. He hurried back to the flat. Ja- 
nette was not at the window. From the 
kitchen came the sounds of dishes being 
washed. With an exclamation of dismay, 
Alf ran out. The clatter of dishes had 
cevered the noise of his return. At the 
sink stood Janette making a pan of soap 
water sudsy by swashing a bar of soa 
through it. She was humming a gay little 
tune; it was the hum of a perfectly 
happy girl. And both hands were 
plunged recklessly in the hot water. She 
raised them. Both were bandageless. Both 
were smooth. Alf stared. Not even a 
Christian martyr, a stoic, or a hardened 
Indian war chief could plunge a scalded 
hand in a pan of hot water and hum a 
gay tune the while. 

Alf remembered that Janette had ap- 
plied the concealing flour very quickly. 
“Well, I’ll be blasted!” said Alf, but 
under his breath. And he softly hurried 
out—without his pipe. 


ordered. 
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“Ghe Servant Problem 
in Our House 


By Clinton York 
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ERE is a little gem of a story, dealing with one of that great mass 

of American families that “could afford to keep one maid ten years 
ago.” Mr. Fox, the illustrator, said he got the best laugh from it he’d 
had in months—and he’s quite a humorist himself. 


\F my next door neighbor had 


] laughed at me, I believe my 
not unsunny disposition would 

have made me laugh with her, 
even considering the situation. But when 
she watched my efforts pityingly, she 
went too far. 

I was only showing my contempt for 
race-suicidists.and poodle dog lovers by 
unflinging from our clothes-line thirty- 
eight snow white flags of all nations: 
square to symbolize the four-square 
foundation of the home, white because I 
followed directions in washing, and of 
bird’s-eye cotton because it is best. In 
brief, habiliments of our Jane the Sec- 
ond, aged eight months. And the woman 
next door pitied me. As if a man 
shouldn’t help with the washing in case 
of need! 

Aside from the loyalty every husband 
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must bear his wife’s likes and dislikes 
(or know the reason why), little things 
like washing clothes and doing dishes 
had made me intensely partisan in a con- 
flict that was going on across the low 
breastworks of the peony bushes that 
separate us from the Moores next door. 
Then came Mrs. Moore’s pity. Other- 
wise, I probably would have stood far 
and safely back and watched my wife 
Jane the First—who has opinions, but 
who, I think I may say, has a rare way 


‘of impressing them delicately yet telling- 


ly—and Mrs. Moore, who is a suffragist 
and makes speeches, settle one point in 
our national economy: the servant prob- 
lem. 

We belong to that great majority of 
American citizens whose incomes might 
have stood one maid ten years ago, but 
who like most loyal supporters of the 















































When she watched my efforts pityingly, she went too far 


Republican party “haven’t a maid just 
now, because it’s so difficult to get a 
satisfactory one these days.” 

When we moved to this city we found 
a house we liked, despite the best advice 
of seven hypnotic real estate agents, and 
commenced arranging effectively and 
then rearranging more effectively (Jane 
the First has ideas as well as opinions) 
such of our furniture as had escaped still 
usable from the hands of the trucking 
company. Our next concern was to bring 
our peculiar needs before the attention 
of some amenable washer-lady who was 
not averse to doing light cleaning too. 
You need never expect more than light 
cleaning. 

Mrs. Moore kindly suggested that Lily 
Mitchel, a fast-black lady of muscle 
who came to the Moore’s twice each 
week, might consider us. The Moores 
were also maidless. I stopped Lily as she 
passed our house, and artfully inveigled 
her into the presence of Jane the First. 
Jane, by carefully evading our weak 
points, so thoroughly convinced Lily of 
our worthiness that she decided to try us. 

Lily Mitchel was distinctly high grade. 
She was tall in stature, steep in price, 
and broad in experience. [n fact, she had 
been to college somewhere down South, 
where in six weeks “some white ladies 
f’om the No’f had teached huh domes- 
ticated science.” , 

She should be known, too, for two 
rare qualities: her willingness to do any 


kind of work well within the speed limit, 
and her loyalty to the household in which 
she happened to be working that day. 
She switched from loyalty to loyalty as 
easily as the milkman switches from or- 
der to order on his daily rounds, and she 
had discovered, as she said, “that wo’k 
is wo’k” and it had so inspired her that 
she had acquired a cottage for her hus- 
band and herself, and was laying up 
something “agenst the poo’house” by her 
efforts in the houses of maidless families 
that appealed to her. 

Her honesty was her crowning glory. 
But I am no eulogist, and lest she seem 
too perfect it must be confessed that her 
love of flattery and change led her quite 
often to give the days of her regular 
clients to anyone else who claimed her 
expert services for some special occasion. 
This weakness kept her so constantly in 
hot water that she was obliged to stretch 
her veracity over more illnesses than her 
easy going husband was heir to—calam- 
ities that demanded wifely supervision. 

Being loyal to us on our day, Lily 
proved her fealty by reciting, during the 
lulls in Jane the First’s instructions in 
our ways of doing things and in Jane 
the Second’s particular taste in laundry 
work, an unabridged history of the 
Moore family, devoting a long chapter 
to Mrs. Moore’s failings in the bring- 
ing-up of her two headstrong and bel- 
licose small boys. 

“Why, Misses Smiff,’—we belong to 
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the American branch of the Smith 
family—‘‘does you know that that 
woman jess sets there an’ lets them boys 
jump up an’ down an’ stomp thaih feet 
an’ break things when they’s mad an’ 
she nevah says one word. She don’ want 
to break thaih spirrits. Why, Misses 
Smiff, they used to drove out them kind 
of evul spirrits down ouah way.” 

This and much more, and Jane the 
First—well, what could she do? Though 
she despised gossip she had observed and 
heard our young neighbors at play, and 
Lily was enlightening. 

Notwithstanding our servitor’s careful 
pace, things got done somehow and we 
proved ourselves good neighbors by not 
believing much of Lily’s recital and by 
sending the Moores lettuce from our 
new garden. 

But a malignant fate hung over us on 
the days allotted to us by Lily. First, 
Mrs. Moore fell ill and had to go to the 
doctor’s. Jane the First responded to a 
telephoned appeal for help and Lily was 
sent over to take care of the children, 
like Cincinnatus of old, leaving her 
washboard in the furrow. We were glad 
to help, of course, and were pleased to 
learn that Mrs. Moore recovered quickly 
—remarkably quickly. She was able to 
preside at the regular meeting of *the 
Equality League a short time after Lily 
got to her house. 























Her husband, Mistah Mitchel, was indisposed. 
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My wife called her house on the telephone. 


Two weeks later, Hubert, our young- 
est and most obstreperous Moore neigh- 
bor, broke his collar-bone. That was 
again on one of our Lily days, and again 
Lily was sent to the rescue. Under the 
circumstances, Jane the First would have 
been a monster not to have dispatched 
Lily post haste, notwithstanding the fact 
that she herself had to wash enough of 
Jane the Second’s clothes to last over. 

There was no doubt that Mrs. Moore 
was grateful and much relieved. She re- 
lied thoroughly on Lily—so much so 
that with Lily in command she saw no 
reason for staying away from that morr 
ing’s meeting of the Equality League. 
So she didn’t. That annoyed Jane the 
First. 

It was a month later, with no kind 
fate interposing an humanitarian excuse, 
that Mrs, Moore asked for Lily for half 
of one of our days in order that sh 
might be on hand to welcome the deie- 
gates to a convention of her fellow 
Leaguers. Here Jane the First became 
firm. She felt that a mere recommenda- 
tion of Lily gave Mrs. Moore no life lien 
on her services and had the temerity to 
stand out in the face of a country about 
to be saved. Mrs. Moore stayed at home 
with her boys. Lily highly approved my 
wife’s stand and confided to the station- 
ary tubs many pointed sentiments anent 
“‘poo’ lil chiluns of suffrage Ma’s.” Then 
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the advice of our likewise 
cautious physician was 
unwilling to risk Lily’s 
coming to. us on a day im- 
mediately following her 











day among the Moore 
measles. She carefully ex- 
plained to Lilyvover the 
*phone the theoty of con- 
tagion and tht doctor’s 
wish that she avoid any 
possibility of Lily’s carry- 
ing germs from _ the 
Moore’s house to our Jane 
the Second. Lily readily 
agreed to postpone her 











Mrs. Moore visited the invalid’s bedside and brought a fern. 


without formal declaration Mrs. Moore 
grew militant, and the war was on. We 
were not. Otherwise we should have been 
from under when the blow fell. 

One Tuesday morning Lily did not 
appear a half hour late as usual, so my 
wife called her house on the telephone 
—lI mentioned that Lily was high grade. 
Lily’s disconcerted voice came over the 
wire. Yessum, huh husband, Mistah 
Mitchel, had been indisposed sence lass 
Satu’day. My wife inquired about the 
invalid’s convalescence but not with 
great solicitude. Her natural sympathy 
was no doubt tinged by the result of a 
subconscious calculation as to her ability 
to stretch out Jane the Second’s clean 
cloth till the end of the week—the time 
set by Lily for her spouse’s certain and 
complete recovery. 

When Lily came on Friday there was 
a reproach in her eye that Jane the 
First’s congratulations on Mr. Mitchel’s 
convalescence could not down. Then in 
the course of the next half minute it 
leaked out. Mrs. Moore had visited the 
invalid’s bedside and had brought a fern 
—an attention which considerably re- 
lieved Mr. Mitchel’s harassing bunion. 
And Jane the First had only called up 
to complain of Lily’s absence that 
Tuesday. 

At that time the measles struck our 
street and claimed the attention of the 
Moore hopefuls and their anxious 
parents. My wife was cautious, and at 


coming till later in the 
week. 

On Thursday, a regular 
Moore day, Lily was observed enjoying a 
suspicious half hour in the shade of the 
lone tree granted to the Moore estate by 
the mathematics of the Star City Realty 
Company. The shady extra half hour 
was significant in view of the fact that 
Mrs. Moore’s consideration of Lily had 
never taken the form of rest. With Mrs. 
Moore, too, work was work. 

Soon after Lily’s quitting time, my 
wife returned home with Jane the Sec- 
ond from their regular afternoon consti- 
tutional and noticed a letter in the mail 
box. She also thought she noticed motiou 
in the dotted Swiss curtains of the 
Moore living room. 

The letter proved to be on fine, white, 
tasteful stationery with a delicately em- 
bossed old English ‘““M” at the top. As 
a lawyer I had to be judicial and argued 
that the “M” could stand for Mitchel. 
“Moore,” said Jane the First laconically. 
And she seemed to be right, for although 
the chirography and the spelling bespoke 
the same Lily we knew, the diction 
showed an exalted influence much less 
remote than Lily’s six weeks’ course in 
“domesticated science.” 


Mrs. WILLIAM SMITH, 
Exim Street, City. 
Dear Maddam :— 

Sense you believe that I may carry 
the Meesels from here to your house 
I feel that it would be beter and per- 
haps safer if I no longer worked for 
you. Mrs. Moore’s Docter says I am 
allrite and have no germs but you say 
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I have them. I am sure that you must 
be rite and I fancy that I would be 
blamed if Little Jane should catch 
any thing for the next too or three 
months. It seems only rite that I should 
help Mrs. Moore at this time. 
Sincerely, 
Lity. 


Two or three months without any Lily 
while she worked weekdays for the 
Moores! My wife looked at me with her 
fine lips pressed into a straight line. She 
did not say anything at all at that time 
about the matter. I do not recall that she 
ever did. She just smiled her quizzical 
little smile, that I’ve learned to know so 
well. I counseled moderation. She 
promised it. 

A few days later the Moore boys were 
allowed out of doors. After their stay in 
the house they were at least a bit 
ecstatic when they were let loose. The 
air of our neighborhood was jagged with 
the fightings and shrillings of the re- 
leased Terrors plus the commands of 
their mother that James and you, Hu- 
burt, play quietly as the doctor said. 

Then Jane the First charged. She took 
Jane the Second for no more constitu- 
tionals, but played with her on a blanket 
spread out in the back yard. The greet- 
ings between Jane the First and Mrs. 
Moore, whenever they happened to’ be 
enjoying their respective out of doors at 
the same time, never progressed beyond 
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the weather. Not so the boys. They were 
over hot-foot to see Jane the Second. It 
should be said for them that they liked 
Jane the Second almost as well as they 
enjoyed fighting with each other or bait- 
ing their mother. Mrs. Moore called 
them back with difficulty and told them 
that they must stay in their own yard for 
a few days. For two afternoons she held 
out against their demands to go over and 
see the baby. Jane the First calmly stood 
by her guns and waited for the whites of 
their eyes. Then Mrs. Moore gave in in 
self-defense. The boys came running 
over with yelps of glee. Jane the First 
was her sweetest but firmest. 

“No, boys, little Jane would love to 
have you come over and see her, but I 
am afraid of Lily’s germs, and you know 
that she works at your house. So you will 
have to stay away from Jane just now.” 

For two weeks after this and during 
the hottest spell of the summer, our 
neighborhood would never have been 
mistaken for a rest-cure. The Moore 
boys were not exactly mild when they 
had their own way, but when they dis- 
covered something that they couldn’t 
have, they got it or smashed things. 

As a counter-attraction, Mrs. Moore 
invited in all the children of the neigh- 
borhood. But the prevailing measles de- 
tained those at home that were not hur- 
ried into the country. The neighborhood 

grew childless. Then Mrs. 











Moore told stories by the 
hour and invented games 
till she looked harried and 
worn. But what were play- 
mates or stories or games 
anyway, when two boys 
want just one thing that 
they cannot have? They 
wanted to sit on that rug 
and play with Jane the 
Second, and they couldn’t. 

By the end of the sec- 
ond week Mrs. Moore fled 
to friends in the country 
for the week end, leaving 
her husband to keep house 
and amuse the boys. Who 
was it said that a day was 
like a long time? Mr. 








naturally blamed Lily. 


Moore agreed with him. 
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Only Mr. Moore’s self-control was bad, 
which did not help. 

On Monday Lily came to be foster 
mother in lieu of Mrs. Moore, and read- 
ily gave the boys permission to come over 
to see Jane the Second. They were sent 
back again with the same explanation 
that Jane the First had been using on 
the occasions of their disregard of 
parental orders. At home the boys had 
been strictly commanded to stay out of 
our yard. Still the Moores did not relish 
having their boys gently, always gently, 
sent back again. 

The boys naturally blamed Lily for 
their restricted condition and openly 
charged her with germiness. The always 
immaculate Lily was hurt to the quick 
and more hurt when Jane the First was 
quoted as authority. Lily forgot her an- 
tiseptic precaution and came over like a 
thunder cloud, wiping the soapsuds from 
her hands on her apron. 

“Look heah, Misses Smiff, how come 
you sayin’ to everybody that I has 
germs? Taint so, it taint.” 

“T don’t recall, Lily,” said my wife, 
“telling anyone that you had germs. I 
only repeated what you yourself said in 
your letter about your germs. You surely 
remember your letter?” 

“Misses Smiff, I nevah had germs, and 
I wouldn’t write such a thing as that.” 
Lily was belligerent. 

“Lily,”—Jane the First’s voice grew 
crisp,—“I have your signed confession, 
and my husband says that it is a per- 
fectly legal black and white document.” 

The whites of Lily’s eyes showed 
wider and her chin fell. 

“Did I write you all as bad as that?” 
gasped Lily. 

“Hasn’t Lily got germs, Mrs. Smith ?” 
chorused the boys opportunely over the 
peony bushes. 

“T am sure I do not know,” said Jane 
the First, answering both questions. 
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Lily’s emotions were mixed. 

“It don’ make no diffrunce if I did 
do the writin’; Mrs. Mooah, she tole me 
what to—” Lily stopped. It was Mrs. 
Moore’s day and loyalty was loyalty. 

Lily stalked across the yard with her 
dignity slightly frayed. She reappeared 
in a few minutes with her hat and little 
bag. Fortunately for the welfare of her 
home, Mrs. Moore arrived just in time 
to be cut cold by the high chinned, stiff 
backed, departing Lily Mitchel. 


Yesterday I ran into Mr. Moore at the 
Excelsior Employment Bureau for wom- 
en workers by the day or week. It was a 
pleasure to find him still as “helpless” 
as I was. We greeted each other sus- 
piciously and came away equally empty 
handed. As we turned the corner to sep- 
arate on the way about our respective 
businesses, we saw the tall, angular fig- 
ure of Lily Mitchel approaching with 
sublime self-consciousness and pride, in 
the complete blue and white uniform of 
a nurse. Her pleased look disappeared, 
however, when she sighted us. She held 
her white-capped woolly head with such 
high disdain that her feet scarcely 
touched the sidewalk. 

This transformed Lily gave us no time 
to get away. She advanced triumphantly. 
It was then that we were made to under- 
stand why the servant supply in our lit- 
tle city had shrunk by one. Also her few 
well chosen words will explain why I 
was out in our back yard incurring Mrs. 
Moore’s pity. 

“You will please info’m Misses Smiff 
that Mistah Mitchel’s healf, which she 
igno’hed, is so much bettah that I has 
accepted a puhmanent position, and you 
will please be so kin’ as to tell Misses 
Mooah that I has no germs and I nevah 
had no germs as they knows at the Ba- 
bies Dispensary, so I’m a-nuhsin’ theah 
nowadays.” 
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A COMPLETE RESUME OF 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY?” 


smi HIS greatest contemporary 

4% American novel is the “Vanity 
Fair” of American literature. It 
gives as brilliant and accurate 

a picture of New York society in 1913 
as Thackeray did of the English foi- 
bles and ostentation of his time—a 
picture of that metropolitan society 
of to-day which uses its wealth and 
leisure in the constant pursuit of new 
thrills, and which cares not what its 
members do but considers it the un- 
pardonable sin to be found out. 

Lieutenant Harvey Forbes, U.S.A., 
a handsome Southerner just home 
from fighting Moros, is introduced in- 
to this society world by Murray Ten 
Eyck, a Knickerbocker of fashion. At 
first Forbes looks on the display with 
intolerance. He sees the never-ending 
parade of luxuriously dressed women 
and thinks: “All these women are 
paid for by men. What do the women 
give in return? What do they pay?” 
He notes the delicate, satiny sides of 
the automobiles and feels that they, 
like the occupants, have been made 
fragile by too much polishing. But he 
is to learn that those satiny cars are 
of steel and that the languorous wom- 
en in them are of steel too and ca- 
pable of making or breaking the lives 
of strong men like himself. 

Persis Cabot, the most sought-after 
young woman of wealth and beauty 
in New York, is the center of an ex- 
clusive circle of which Ten Eyck is 
a member. He presents Forbes, who 
has only his small army pay to live 
on. Ten Eyck believes Forbes has a 
small fortune. He warns him, how- 
ever, not to fall in love with Persis 
unless he is a multi-millionaire. 

Forbes is fascinated by Persis and 
follows her about to the different 
cafés where society folk turkey-trot 
madly in the same throng with men 
and women who dance and drink till 
they are maudlin. Forbes learns the 


dance and is in a frenzied rapture _ 


whenever Persis slips into his arms. 

As Forbes’ fascination grows, he 
feels more and more disquieted at the 
constant attendance on Persis of 
“Little Willie’ Enslee, insignificant 
but heir of enormous wealth. Every- 
where he hears Persis’ name linked 
with Enslee’s and everyone in the lit- 
tle pleasure-hunting set seems to take 


it as a matter of course that Persis 
will mnert “Little Willie.” 

Mrs. Neff, a widow whose notice is 
open sesame to New York’s exclusive 
society, and who is as turkey-trotting 
mad as Persis, calls Persis “fire- 
proof,” because up to Forbes’ advent 
Persis seemed immune to the follies 
of passion. Mrs. Neff expects her to 
marry Enslee without loving him, 
just as she expects to force her 
daughter Alice, who is stealing meet- 
ings with young and impecunious 
Stowe Webb, to marry Senator Tait, 
old enough to be her father. 

And Persis? Persis, who has always 
kept her poise, begins to feel inse- 
cure. While dancing, Forbes asks her 
if it is true that she is engaged to 
marry Enslee. Persis evades, and tells 
herself that this man Forbes may 
have enough to marry her after all. 

Forbes gives a luncheon for Per- 
sis’ party at the Ritz-Carleton. He is 
dazed at the cost. He has drawn a 
hundred dollars from his small ac- 
count, but has to send for fifty dol- 
lars more. 

While they are eating, Enslee de- 
clares he is going to take a day to 
run up to his country place, which is 
not yet opened. Winifred Mather, a 
substantial beauty always in the 
party, exclaims that they will all go 
along. “Little Willie” refuses to take 
them as there are no servants in- 
stalled as yet. Winifred insists that 
she is a good cook and if the others 
will wash dishes and make the beds it 
will be a lark. Persis clamors for it, 
because it will be fine for once not 
to have servants standing around 
eavesdropping. Even Mrs. Neff agrees 
to go as chaperon, and finally Enslee 
yields and goes to order supplies. 

While he is at the ’phone, Persis 
gets a message from her father, which 
tells her he is in financial trouble. 
She is so depressed Forbes takes her 
home at once in a taxi. When inside, 
the windows are made opaque with 
rain, and under the cover of the blind- 
ing deluge Forbes takes Persis in his 
arms and she allows the embrace. 
But she is furious with herself a mo- 
ment later and hurries up the steps of 
her home with a scant good-by 

As Forbes leaves, another car draws 
up and Enslee steps out. 
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LL the way back to the ho- 
A tel, all the while he was select- 

ing what clothes he should 

take, all the while he waited 
for the hour of the general rendezvous 
to arrive, Forbes was troubled by the 
remembrance of Willie Enslee’s appear- 
ance at Persis’ home. 

Enslee had evidently come in hot pur- 
suit; on the other hand he may have 
come merely to make the final arrange- 
ments for the excursion to the country. 
And yet Willie must be accepted as a 
rival. Or, rather, it was Forbes that was 
the rival, since Enslee’s infatuation for 
Persis had been generally known long 
before Forbes reached New York. 

Forbes did not approve of men who 
went after other men’s sweethearts to 
take them away. But Persis had told him 
that she had never loved any man; ergo, 
she had not loved Enslee, if Enslee 
could be called a man. 

Even so, Forbes would have preferred 
to make love to Mr. Enslee’s sweetheart 
somewhere else than at Mr. Enslee’s 
home ; but how was he to fight his rival 
except where his rival was? How rescue 
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the imprisoned princess but 
by invading the ogre’s castle ? 
Physically, Enslee was hard- 
ly more than a pocket ogre, 
but his wealth made him 
a giant. It was with the En- 
slee Estates that Forbes must 
grapple. He feared that Persis might 
drift into their wizard power, and he 
wanted to save her from that “life of 
luxurious misery” of which he had read 
so much, to that. “life of blissful pov- 
erty with love,” of which he had read 
so much. 

Besides, in invading Enslee’s own do- 
main, he was not treacherous to Enslee ; 
he was giving Enslee every advantage. 
All of the splendor of Enslee’s chateau, 
the armor of riches and the sword of 
gold, would defend him, while Forbes 
would attack only with his empty hands 
and the power of love. If Goliath 
thought that David took an unfair ad- 
vantage of him, why did not Goliath 
lay aside his buckler and his bludgeon 
and use a sling too? Pebbles were plen- 
tiful enough. 

So Forbes reasoned at his scruples till 
they faced the other way. He argued till 
what he would have called vicious in 
other men became sincerely virtuous in 
his own special instance. So men and 
republics and religions have always ar- 
gued when they were about to try to 
take something away from somebody. 

As Forbes folded his togs and wished 
them better and braver, he paused to 
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laugh at what Persis had told him: Wil- 
lie believed that Forbes was flirting with 
Mrs. Neff for herself or her daughter! 
What a blind little ape Enslee was! 
Then Forbes straightened up and flushed 
and called himself a double-dyed cad. 
He flung aside the things he was folding 
and resolved not to go to Enslee’s home 
at all. 

He sank into a chair and pondered. 
If he did not go, he would be left alone 
in New York. Only a few days remained 
of his little vacation. By the time Persis 
came back, Forbes would be at his army 
post, a slave of discipline and the ever- 
lasting round of the same old duties. 
Persis would be angry, and hurt, and 
she would marry Enslee; she would live 
in that home with Enslee ; she would be- 
come part of the Enslee Estates, body 
and soul. 

Forbes’ gorge rose at the visions this 
brought to his mind. He ripped out an 
oath, and flung off the withes of such 
false honor. He would, he must, save 
Persis at any cost. If Enslee were fool- 
ish enough to think that Forbes was 
hunting Mrs. Neff or Alice, let him 
take the consequences. If Enslee had 
not thought so, he would not have asked 
Forbes to come along. Te take advan- 
tage of an enemy’s weaknesses was the 
first rule of warfare. To fire from cov- 
er was the first business of a soldier. 
This was not a contest in sharpshooting 
at targets under strict rules with a medal 
for a prize. This was a battle in rough 
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country for the rescue of a beautiful 
girl. 

Forbes granted himself a plenary in- 
dulgence, and resumed packing, smiling 
again at Willie’s idea that he was a 
suitor for the post of husband to Mrs. 
Neff. 

He did not smile so well a few hours 
later, when Willie Enslee with the kind- 
liest of motives assigned Forbes to Mrs. 
Neff’s automobile. 

“You two sweethearts,” he said with 
a matchmaker’s grin, “will want to ride 
together, of course. Persis and I will 
keep out of your way as much as we 
can.” 

Forbes was sportsman enough to 
credit Willie with a bull’s eye. He 
smothered his chagrin and helped Mrs. 
Neff into their car while his two suit- 
cases were strapped in the trunk rack 


_with the family baggage. 


The motor-caravan was made up of 
three machines. Broadway in the late 
afternoon was thick with the home-go- 
ing armies and it seemed to stretch as 
long and as crowded as the Milky Way. 


~It surrendered ‘them at last to a lofty 


road along the Hudson with the Valhal- 
la walls of the Palisades looming for- 
ever to the North. On through Yonkers 


° 
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to Dobbs’ Ferry and Tarrytown, the 
journey took them. There was a pause 
by agreement for dinner at a roadhouse 
—their “last civilized meal,’ as Ten 
Eyck mournfully prophesied, before 
they entered “the Purgatory of Wini- 
fred’s cooking at Willie’s boarding 
house.” 

Eventually the pilot-car, or rather its 
guiding cloud of dust, swept off to the 
east, turning its back on the Hudson 
and plunging into the heart of West- 
chester County with its ocean of hills 
like green billows, and valleys like their 
troughs ; they cruised this sea till the sun 
was gone and the moon up. Finally the 
searchlights of Enslee’s machine turned 
sharp at right angles. A beautiful gran- 
ite bridge leaped into view as suddenly 
as if the great god Wotan had builded 
it with a word. At the further side of 
the bridge stood a lodge-keeper’s home 
whose architecture seemed to shift the 
scene instantly to the France of Frangois 
First. 

The cars glided across the bridge and 
the moon-whipped stream reveling below 
it, through a granite gateway with a 
portcullis, suspended like a social guillo- 
tine. And then the sense of privacy be- 
gan. The very moon seemed to become 
a part of the Enslee Estates. 

The motors tilted backwards as the 
hill rose; and Mrs. Neff’s rheumatic 
car groaned and worried a spiraling 
road up and up through masses of 
anonymous shrubs pouring forth incense, 
through spaces of moon-swept hillside 
and thickets of somber velqurs. Then 
there was a glimpse of the radiant ge- 
ometry of moon-washed roofs. A turn 
or two more, and the wheels were swish- 
ing into the graveled court of a stately 
mansion. 

The door under the porte cochére was 
open and in its embrasure stood a lean- 
ish man and his fattish wife, hospitable 
as innkeepers, the warm light stream- 
ing back of them like peering children. 

Enslee’s voice came out of the silence: 

“That you, Prout? H’are yu, Mar- 
tha.” And then with characteristic orig- 
inality: “Well, we got here.” 

To which Prout responded with equal 
importance : 
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“So you did, sir.” 

He and his wife had been working 
like mad since Enslee telephoned, try- 
ing to turn themselves into a troop of 
servants, whisking shrouds from table 
and piano and chair, and mopping a 
cloth of dust from every surface. ‘They 
were as respectful now as Philemon and 
Baucis welcoming Jupiter, and as apolo- 
getic as if the palace were their own 
unworthy cot. 

The gardener, apologizing for his 
awkwardness in the office of a butler, 
led the little troop into the great living 
room where a big fire blazed, splashing 
walls and floors with banners of red 
and yellow. Prout explained that he had 
been unable to start either the hot- 
water furnace that heated the house, or 
the dynamo that lighted it. And being 
short-handed like and took with a stroke 
of sciatiky from the onseasonable cold 
of the backward spring, he had found 
time to make fires only in the master’s 
room, his mother’s room and one other. 
The caretaker, who had kept a fire up 
all winter for the sake of the water 
pipes, had let it go out at the first warm 
weather and had gone for a visit to his 
mother’s. 

“That’s what we get for coming up 
before the place has been set to rights,” 
Willie grumbled. “I suppose you girls 
will have to draw lots for my room.” 

“Me for the nursery,” said Winifred. 


- “It’s the sunniest place in the house 


and—” 

“You’re not going to try to sleep on 
one of those children’s beds!’’ Willie 
gasped. 

“No, nor on two of them,” said Win- 
ifred, “but there’s a glorious window 
seat a mile wide.” 

Willie’s self-sacrifice was of the par- 
simonious sort that made acceptance im- 
possible. None of the women would de- 
prive him of his bed. Mrs. Neff was 
assigned to Willie’s mother’s room and 
Alice and Persis to those on either side. 
Forbes and Ten Eyck were exiled to the 
southwest wing. 

Prout and Martha could not believe 
that Mr. Enslee had come without the 
retinue of servants that ordinarily pre- 
ceded his august appearance. In fact 
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the adventure was as unlike Enslee as it 
was uncongenial to him. He could not 
and would not see the fun of it. 

Martha and Prout offered their serv- 
ices but Winifred would not let them 
mar the perfection of her Swiss Family 
Robinson. She overawed Willie and 
drove the old couple to their cottage. 

When they had retired with prophe- 
cies of disaster and evil, the would-be 
gypsies felt relieved of all the encum- 
brances of civilization. Winifred called 
it a return to nature. For the time being, 
however, the chief emotion was one of 
blissful weariness. They had all kept 
themselves keyed up all season, like in- 
struments in a concert, and now that the 
tension was released, they seemed to col- 
lapse upon themselves. 

In front of the great fireplace was a 
divan almost as big as a lifeboat and 
cushioned into such a cloud as the gods 
rested on. Back of it was the usual liv- 
ing-room table with a pile or two of 
books and magazines. To-night it was 
dimly lighted only by a family of 
candles. 

Persis looked over the books to select 
something to take up to her room. 

“Last year’s novels!” she smiled. “As 
thrilling as last year’s birds’ nests.” 

She turned up an illustrated society 
weekly of a former spring. The fron- 
tispiece held her a moment, and she 
shoek her head. 

“And last year’s reputations! Here's 
a big portrait of Mrs. Richard Lan- 
thorpe and her two children.” She read 
the caption aloud: “ ‘Prominent young 
matron who is just opening her New- 
port villa. Though a devoted mother to 
her charming little daughters, Mrs. Lan- 
thorpe is also well known as a skillful 
whip.’ ” 

“Good Lord!” said Winifred, reach- 
ing out her hand. ‘Let me see the cat. 
A whip, eh? You could drive a coach 
and four through her reputation now.” 

Mrs. Neff took the paper from her 
hand. “Her husband got the kiddies. 
Pretty little tikes, too.” 

“She sold ’em for the Newport villa,” 
said Alice, looking over her mother’s 
shoulder. Mrs. Neff turned on her with 
a glare of amazement. 
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“Where do you children pick up such 
things ?”’ 

“I’m not children,” said Alice, ‘‘and 
the papers were full of it.” 

“Mrs. Dicky was up here last spring 
for a week-end with her husband,” said 
Willie. “And so was the other man, 
What’s-his-name. Later I heard that 
people had been talking a lot even then, 
but I never suspected anything till 
later.” 

“You never would, Willie,” said Mrs. 
Neff. She stared at the picture. ‘‘She’s 
really very good looking, and she wasn’t 
a bad sort altogether. I wonder which 
one of us will be gone next winter?” 

“You, probably,”’ Willie snickered, and 
the others laughed lazily. But Mrs. Neff 
bristled : 

“T don’t see why you have to laugh. 
Am I too old to misbehave?” 

“Far from it, darling!” said Willie. 
“You're just at the dangerous age. I— 
er—I don’t mean exactly that either.” 

Mrs. Neff turned a page hastily: 

“Here’s a snapshot of Mrs. Tom Cor- 
liss at the Meadowbrook Steeplechase. 
Look, that’s ‘Pup’ Mowat standing with 
her. Good Lord, he was hanging around 
her a year ago and people are just be- 
ginning to notice. Haven’t they been 
clever? A whole year under the rose 
and right under the public’s nose.” 

“Tom Corliss will be finding it out 
before long,” said Winifred. 

“Oh, no,” said Willie; ‘I’ve discov- 
ered that the husband is always the last 
to find out.” And he tossed his head in 
careless pride at the novelty of his pro- 
nouncement. 

“Tsn’t Willie the observing little 
thing?” said Winifred. The others ex- 
changed glances of contemptuous amuse- 
ment while their host looked wise. 

“What are we going to do for enter- 


_tainment to-night?” said Willie. ‘“Who 


wants to play cards?” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Neff. 

“Shall we have some music, then?” A 
general declination. “Some singing? A 
dance?” 

They refused even that. And he grew 
desperate. 

“Charades ?” 

“Shut up!” came from the crowd. 
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Their poses were as various as their bodies and souls. At one corner Mrs. Neff sat exect among the cushions 
flick her cigarette ashes on the floor. Alice dropped with arched spine in a young girl’s slump, and clung 
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“T don’t want to be entertained,” said 
Persis. “I’m never so miserable as when 
I’m being entertained.” 

Everybody approved. Just to be let 
alone was a luxury. Nobody cared even 
to read. The fireplace was books enough. 

Forbes and Ten Eyck stood at either 
end of the mantle, mere supporting stat- 
uary, their heads in shadow. Willie tee- 
tered at the center of the hearth, toast- 
ing coat-tails. 

The four women occupied the divan, 
sketched out brilliantly against the dark 
like a group portrait of Sargent’s. Their 
poses were as various as their bodies and 
souls. At one corner Mrs. Neff sat erect 
among the cushions in a sleepy stateli- 
ness. Winifred filled the other corner 
like another heap of cushions, hardly 
moving except to flick her cigarette 
ashes on the floor, to the acute distress 
of Willie’s neat soul. Alice drooped 
with arched spine in a young girl’s 
slump, and clung to a hand of Persis’, 
doubtless wishing it were Stowe Webb’s. 
Persis sat cross-legged, a smoking Sul- 
tana, her chin on the back of one hand, 
one elbow on one knee. 

Forbes wondered at the group, so real 
and so unreal. He wondered what they 
were thinking of, each in her castle of 
self, each with her yearnings backward 
and forward. And Persis: what were the 
thoughts that burned within her soul 
and twitched at her fingers, or tugged 
at her eyebrows, shook her eyelids or 
tightened her lips? Was she thinking of 
Forbes as he was thinking of her? 

Suddenly her drooping bosom ex- 
panded with a great breath; her lips 
parted, her eyes widened, her hand rose. 
She was about to speak? What would 
she say? 

She yawned! Her hand automatically 
came up for politeness’ sake, but lin- 
gered to pat her straining lips as if in 
approval. Her comfortable sigh was 
echoed and her yawn outdone by Wini- 
fred, who moaned: 

“I’m so damned sleepy, I’ll turn in 
here if the rest of you will get off the 
bed.” 

Then Alice yawned and wiggled, and 
Mrs. Neff gaped with a slight restraint, 
and staggered to her feet. 
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“T’m on my way. I’d be bored to death 
if I weren’t so excited over the wonder- 
ful sleep I’m to have. I hope I don’t 
wake up for a week.” 

“T hope you don’t,” said Willie, 
thrusting out his arms in an all-em- 
bracing oscitation. 

There was an epidemic of yawns and 
they took each a candle, and staggered 
drunkenly to the foot of the stairs, like 
a tipsy torch-light procession. They 
helped and hindered one another up, 
and sang out faint “Good-nights” as 
they dispersed in the upper hall. 

Doors were closed only to be flung 
open with wails of distress. Martha and 
Prout had lugged all the trunks and 
suit-cases to the wrong rooms. 

The three men were compelled to act 
as porters. Willie was furious and full 
of “I told you so’s,” but Ten Eyck im- 
personated the transfer-men he had met 
and had a different dialect for every 
room. 

Forbes went timidly into the exquisite 
apartment where Persis was ensconced. 
It was a shrine to him and he averted 
his eyes from the carved and _lace- 
adorned altar of her bed. 

But Ten Eyck turned back to pound 
on the door and put in his palm, whin- 
ing: 

“Don’t forget the poor 
smasher, lady.” 

Persis opened the door a trifle and 
gave him a twenty-five cent piece. She 
held out another for Forbes and he took 
it with a foolish rapture. 

Ten Eyck bit his coin and touched his 
hat, with a husky murmur of : 

“°Ch obliged, mum! ’ch obliged!” 

Forbes kept his for a lucky piece—the 
first keepsake he had had from her. 


baggage- 
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If Persis and the others were rejoic- 
ing in their emancipation from formal- 
ities too familiar, Forbes was glad that 
there was no valet to unpack his things, 
for he was afraid that his secret ward- 
robe might not pass such experienced in- 
spection. He laid out his own pajamas, 
brushes and clean things against the 
morning. 
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Ten Eyck, who shared the same bath- 
room with Forbes, came in to borrow a 
match for his pipe. He noted Forbes’ 
industry and quoted one of the few clas- 
sies that he still read—Rabelais: “Pan- 
urge had it right when he said, ‘I am 
never so well served as when I am my 
own valet.’ How do you find it, old 
John D.?” 

“T wish you’d cut out that talk about 
my being a millionaire,” Forbes broke 
in impatiently. 

“Millionaire is a newspaper term,” 
Ten Eyck explained, “for anybody who 
is worth more than a few thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“But I am not worth that much and 
never shall be,’’ Forbes confessed. “I’m 
not rich at all. I’ve nothing but a few 
hundred dollars and my picayune sal- 
ary.” 

Ten Eyck took the great denial with- 
out emotion: “Then I congratulate you 
on being one of the poor but honest, in- 
stead of the criminal rich.” 

“I’m poor but I’m not honest,” Forbes 
said; “I’m obtaining courtesy under 
false pretences.” 

“Rot!” said Ten Eyck. “Money 
couldn’t buy what you’re getting, and 
the lack of it couldn’t lose what you’ve 
gained. They like you. You belong. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

“T wonder.’ 

“Of course that’s all. What does any- 
body care how much you've got or 
haven’t got, so long as you’re congenial 
and aren’t proposing to marry anybody.” 

Forbes lifted his head with a quick, 
startled movement that did not escape 
Ten Eyck, who pretended to misunder- 
stand. 

“Of course, if you really are after 
Mrs. Neff or the little Neffkin, there 
might be a call for a show down of 
bank books.” 

“I’d be just as much obliged if you 
people would drop that joke about my 
courting Mrs. Neff,” Forbes grumbled. 
Ten Eyck was patient; his voice fell to 
a deep and earnest tone: 

“What I say goes all along the line, 
Forbesy. You were good to me when I 
was. sick in Manila. Don’t you go 
and get sick here. You told me what 
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I mustn’t eat and drink and wear out 
there, and I want to warn you against 
the dangers of this place. There’s a 
tropics right here, too, you know: and 
deadly miasmas and mosquitoes that 
buzz strange things, and sting you full 
of delirious fevers. Don’t fall in love 
too far, Forbesy. I like you mighty well 
and—naming no names—I like her 
mighty well, but don’t get false notions 
in your head and don’t put false notions 
in hers.” 

“About my money, you mean?” 

“Umm-humm.” 

“You think that money would make 
a difference to her?” 

“Hah!” Ten Eyck snorted. “Would 
water make any difference to a fish?” 

“But if she loved—” 

“My boy, you can keep a mighty 
sweet canary in a mighty little cage, and 
it will sing away like mad and be very 
fond of you; but you can’t keep a bird 
of paradise there—or a sea gull—can 
you?” 

“TI reckon not,” said Forbes. 

“Tt isn’t the fault of the bird of para- 
dise, either, is it?” 

Forbes shook his head and sighed: 
“Tt’s the fault of the man that puts it 
in the cage.” 

“Well, maybe he means well. He may 
be crazy about the bird, just crazy to 
keep it near him, but—he can’t. That’s 
all, he can’t. It’ll beat itself to death or 
break loose.” 

“Unless he lets it go,” said Forbes. 

“You understand me, don’t you, old 
man?” 

“I get you, Steve.” 

“And you wont feel too hard about it, 
will you? There’s a lot of other birds 
besides the big ones. There’s nothing 
cosier than a little canary—is there?” 

“T reckon not,” said Forbes. 

They sat and smoked a long while. 
Then Ten Eyck yawned, and gripped 
Forbes’ shoulder hard, and went out, 
pausing to look at him sadly. For his 
good-night he dropped into a cockney 
quotation: “ ‘Wot I meanter s’y, Pip, is: 
allus the best o’ friends?’ ” 

He ended with a querying inflection, 
and Forbes echoed it with a period: 

“Allus the best o’ friends.” 
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He sat smoking his 
cigar till it was gone. 
Then he made ready for 
bed, blew out the can- 
dles, raised the curtain 
and paused to stare 
blankly into the dark 
mass of a green hill or 
a great cloud, whichever 
it was, piled up against 
a sky sprinkled over 
with a powder of little 
stars. Among them was 
one planet whose name 
he did not know. As he 
watched, it moved with 
imperceptible stealth out 
of his sight behind the 
hill. 

He gave up Persis as 


bloomed at last on the 
pines. The climbing sun 
had just reached them. 

Forbes could not af- 
ford to miss a sunrise 
such as this would be. 
There would be. occa- 
sions enough for sleep, 
but he was going to leave 
the Enslee Eden. this 
very day forever. The 
flaming sword of gold 
would keep him from re- 
entering the Paradise he 
had got into as a boy 
crawls under a circus 
tent—and is clubbed 
out. 

He flung himself from 
the alien linen and ma- 





completely as he gave up 
the planet. A few days 
ago he did not know her 
name. A few days more 
and she would have 


too far, 





“Don’t fall in love 
Forbesy— 
don't put false no- 
tions in her head.” 


hogany, and _ hastening 
into the _ bathroom, 
stepped into the tub, 
drew the circular curtain 
around him quietly not 








slipped out of his sky. 





to waken his neighbor 
Ten Eyck, and turned 
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At daybreak the next morning when 
habit woke Forbes, he was astonished to 
find himself in a strange room with an 
open window facing an unknown land- 
scape. He screwed his fists into his eyes 
boyishly, before he realized his where- 
abouts. 

At night he had seen his room in vast 
shadows threatening a meek candle. The 
window had shown him only a blur of 
gloom against a sky of star-dust. Now 
he found himself in a sumptuously fur- 
nished chamber, whose window framed 
a scene of royally ordered beauty—a 
great lawn as level and almost as spa- 
cious as a parade ground, and bordered 
with a_marble balustrade that seemed 
to run on for miles. Marble statues and 
fountains were here and there and up a 
noble hill a stairway as beautiful as a 
sea gull’s wings soared to a parked space 
where a little marble temple sheltered an 
image which he judged to be Cupid’s. 

Beyond, the big hill reared aloft a 
primeval forest which the sunrise wind 
was shaking. The tips of the topmost 
trees were crimsoned as if roses had 


the little wheels marked 
“shower” and “needle” and “cold,” and 
stepped into the responding rains. There 
was no queston that they were cold. 

But the reaction was a jubilee in every 
artery and he dressed with eagerness for 
whatever the day might bring. He 
opened his door softly and went down 
the twilight of the stairway like an es- 
caping burglar. The servantless tenants 
had neglected to bolt and chain the out- 
side door. He swung it back and stepped 
out. 

He glanced with admiring awe at the 
dew-pebbled lawn, the colonnades and 
the cloisters, but hastened to the eastern 
side to watch the day breaking over the 
hills of Westchester. The scene was Alp- 
ine with the Alps removed, and the 
green herds of foothills left. Across a 
marble walled pool stood a family of 
birch trees and held the red sun prisoner 
in a web of green leaves and white 
boughs. The light that shot through 
them played upon shrubs and trees and 
walks arranged according to the highest 
canons of the landscaping art, taking 
nature’s scenario and dramatizing it. 
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One imperial group of lilac trees 
seemed to hold torches up for the sun 
to kindle. They blazed with purple 
flame. 

Forbes thought: “Those are the lilacs 
Enslee loves and owns. This is Enslee’s 
heaven. That is Enslee’s sun. And she 
is Enslee’s too.” Then with all the brav- 
ery and optimism the dawn could lavish, 
he felt: “Well, she belongs here ; I don’t. 
She needs these things. I can’t get ’em 
for her. So it’s Good-by, Persis, and no 
harm done.” 

He was sure that Enslee would never 
know of the kiss he had stolen from 
Enslee’s property. And he was sure that 
Enslee would never miss a certain lilac 
cluster whose grace and color especially 
caught Forbes’ fancy. He plucked it. 
Just as it snapped in his hand and flung 
a fragrant dew upon his face, he heard 
another slight sound above. He glanced 
up. 

The vision he saw smote him with 
beauty like a thunderbolt and knocked 
him Saul-wise backward off the high 
horse of jaunty resolution into a new 
religion. 

At an upper window a few paces from 
where Forbes stood, Persis leaned out 
like another blessed damozel looking 
downward at the sun. It kindled her 
eyes as it kindled the lilacs and she 
frowned a little against it. She did not 
see Forbes as her drowsy gaze swept the 
hills) She was not there, however, to 
adore the dawn. It had troubled her 
sleep and she wanted to shut it out. Her 
hands were tugging drowsily at one of 
the blinds; but it was held by catches 
in the wall. She must lean far out to 
release it. 

The very homeliness of her motive and 
the act made her the more appealing to 
Forbes. A creamy nightcap of lace and 
bow-knots was all askew on her tousled 
hair, and a long loop of this slid down 
into her bosom as she bent far forward. 
She had not paused even to throw on a 
shawl, and her nightgown was so vapor- 
ous a drapery that it hardly mattered 
where it clung or lapsed. 

Forbes blushed for her but gazed en- 
tranced while she fumbled at the lock 
till it yielded. Then she reached out for 
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the other blind and stared forth into 
the sun, stared between white arms 
outstretched like the wings of an angel 
at a window in the sky. 

Now Forbes knew that he loved her 
irretrievably. He would storm the clouds 
to win her. He could afford a home with 
a pair of shutters and she could close 
them against the sun and be as snug as 
a cuckoo in a clock. 

After all, she was no bird of paradise, 
no sea gull. She was just a fascinating 
little sleepyhead pouting at the morning 
for interfering with her dreams. 

He was so resolved upon winning her 
that he counted her already his, and 
with a gesture like throwing up his cap, 
flung the lilacs he held straight at her. 
They missed her, but they caught her 
eye, and she followed them down to 
where he darted to catch them for 
another cast. 

When he looked up again, the blinds 
were shut. He was alone in the world, 
his lilacs and his heart barred out and 
rejected. She had retreated to Enslee’s 
stronghold and shuttered herself in. 

Forbes turned away to exile in a 
world of gloom. He heard a little sound 
above, and whirled quickly. The shutters 
were opening again. He saw her eyes. 
She was frowning fiercely, but’ that was 
because of the sharp sun, for her lips 
were smiling and she was whispering 
something. 

He hurried to the spot beneath her 
window. He saw that her hair had been 
stuffed back into her nightcap. She was 
muffled to the ears in a heavy bathrobe, 
so shapeless and opaque that its big 
sleeves hid her very hands. But she 
smiled through like an Eskimo angel. 
And she was whispering in Eskimese. 

He could not understand her and she 
could not hear his whisper. They were 
afraid to waken the house with louder 
talk. So he beckoned to her to come 
down. She shook her head. He insisted 
with ardent gesticulation at the beauty 
of the scene. She shook her head so vio- 
lently that her cap fell off. She clutched 
at it and her hair fell all about her. He 
caught the cap as it drifted down like 
a tired butterfly. She brushed her hair 
back and pleaded for the cap. He shook 
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his head and tossed her the lilacs. She 
refused to take them and put out her 
hands for the-cap. He beckoned her 
again to come down, and she frowned 
ferociously, but at length she smiled and 
nodded and left the window with a look 
of angry amusement, and he knew that 
she was yielding to his orders. 

It was his first command and she had 
obeyed it. 


XXVII 


So long as Persis could be called a 
bird of paradise, too rich for a canary 
cage, or a sea gull, too wild, or a planet 
unattainable, Forbes admitted that his 
hopes of winning her and keeping her 
were foolish. He gave her up. So much 
for the metaphors. But when he saw her 
at the window in the daylight, and saw 
not a sea gull nor a planet but just a 
pretty sleepyhead with tousled hair, he 
tossed aside all the arguments by par- 
able and analogy like candle-ends unfit 
for sunshine. She was only a woman and 
he was all of a man, and this was Amer- 
ica, and, by George Washington, he 
would have her to wife! 

He would begin the day right with 
a wholesome morning smack. He tip- 
toed along the grass, around to the door, 
and met her in the living-room. She was 
dressed and kempt and shiny-faced and 
precise. And as soon as he met her, he 
set his arms about her, but she was al- 
most sullen as she pushed him away. 

“T wont have it,” she said with a 
harshness that shocked him. “It’s too 
early in the morning and I don’t like it 
and I don’t want gossip set going and 
you must be doubly circumspect.” 

He fell back, baffled, and dropped his 
eyes in discontent. He saw that her little 
high boots were sprawling open. He 
smiled at the homely touch again. 

“If you’re so circumspect,” he said, 
“you’d better button your shoes.” 

“I forgot to bring up a button hook,” 
she laughed, ‘and when I bent over with 
a hairpin I got so sleepy that I nearly 
fell back in bed.” 

“Permit me,” he urged. 

“No, thank you!” 

“You can’t walk with ’em falling off 
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like that,” he insisted. “Got a hairpin?” 

She took one from her hair, and he 
dropped to one knee. 

She set her foot on the rung of a 
chair and he went at his task with all 
awkwardness. Her feet were small, but 
the shoes were as tight as could be, and 
she winced as the buttons ground or bit. 
But she choked back the little cries of 
pain that rose to her lips. 

“Get away,” she said, “you're killing 
me.” 

But he would not surrender the privi- 
lege. He took her foot on his knee and 
wrought with all care. The hairpin was 
soon a twisted wreck, and he must have 
another, and another. 

When the lowest buttons were done, 
she checked him: “That’s enough. I’d 
rather my shoes fell off than my hair. 
And that reminds me—where’s my 
cap?” 

“In my pocket—next my heart.” 

“Give it to me, please.” 

“I’m going to keep it.” 

“By what right?” 

“Conquest and possession.” 

“What if somebody should see you 
with it?” 

“Nobody shall.” 

“Somebody always does. Nobody 
would believe it fell out of a window.” 

“Tt fell straight into my heart.” 

She gave him up with a shrug: “Oh, 
Lord, you men! I don’t suppose there’s 
any coffee. I’m so used to having it in 
bed before I get up, that I’m positively 
faint.” 

“T could make you some, if I knew 
where the coffee was and the coffee-pot, 
and if there were any fire.” 

“Let’s look into the kitchen.” 

She knew the way and led him into 
a great food-studio—a place to delight 
a chef with its equipment and an artist 
with its coppers. But the range was as 
cold as its white glazed chimney. Forbes 


_cast about for fuel and found that Prout 


had fetched kindling and coal. 

Forbes soon had a fire snapping un- 
der one lid, and Persis hunted through 
cupboards and closets till she found a 
coffee-pot evidently belonging to the 
servants’ dining-room and a canister 
half full of coffee. 
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“T haven’t the faintest idea how much 
of what goes in—have you?” she said 
helplessly. He nodded and made the 
measurements deftly. 

“Where did you learn so much?” she 
asked, with a primeval woman’s first 
wonder at a cave man’s first blaze and 
first cookery. 

“A soldier ought to be able to build 
a fire and make a cup of coffee, oughtn’t 
he?” 

“Oh,” she shrugged, “I always forget 
that you’re a soldier. I’ve never seen you 
in uniform. You never tell me anything 
about yourself. I always think of you as 
just one of us loafers.” 

“I'd be willing to do this every morn- 
ing—for you—for us,” he ventured, his 
heart thumping at its own dauntlessness. 

She evaded the implied proposal as 
she ransacked a cabinet. “I fancy it 
would rather lose its charm in time. As 
a regular thing, I like to see breakfast 
brought up on a tray by a nice-looking 
maid.” 

She brought out a perilous double 
armload of cups and saucers and a sugar 
bowl. 

“This is the service china, I suppose. 
You could drive nails with it.” 

He stared at her with idolatry. She 
was so variously beautiful; at the the- 
atre, the opera, the luncheon, here in a 
country kitchen—everywhere somebody 
else, and everybody of her beautiful. 
His hands went out to seize her again, 
but she tumbled the crockery crackingly 
on the table and waved a cup at him: 
“Stand back, or I’ll brain you with this. 
There’s no cream. I suppose even the 
cows aren’t up yet. And I can’t find any 
butter—or any bread—just these tinned 
biscuits.” 

They sat at the kitchen table. The 
coffee was not good, really, but she 
found it amusing and he thought it was 
ambrosia—Mars and Venus at breakfast 
in an Olympian dining-room. He told 
her something of the sort, and implied 
once more that he longed to make the 
arrangement permanent. 

“I wish you’d quit proposing before 
breakfast,” she said. “I feel very mate- 
rial in the morning anyway, and I’m 
having a bully time. I’m feeling far too 








“If we could only walk 
together a long, long 
distance!” 




















sensible to listen to any nonsense about 
the simple life. I can enjoy a bit of 
rough road as well as anybody. I can 
turn in and work or do without, or 
dress in rags—anything for a picnic— 
for a while. But as a regular thing— 
ugh! To get breakfast once in some- 
body’s else kitchen at an ungodly hour 
with a captivating stranger—glorious! 
But to get up every morning, every, 
every morning, rain or shine, cold or 
hot, sleepy or sick or blue—no, thank 
you!” 

“You think the rich are happier than 
the poor?” 

“Of course they are. That’s why 
everybody wants to be rich. It’s all 
a question of being a sport. There’s a 
lot of good losers that will grin if they 
have to walk home in the rain from the 
races, and there are lots of what they 
call bum sports that throw their win- 
nings on the ground because the odds 
weren’t longer. But don’t tell me that 
there’s any special joy in being poor. 
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If I had to be poor, I suppose I’d put 
the best face I could on it. That hap- 
pens to be my nature. It’s the good 
sports making the best of poverty that 
cause so much talk, but all the poor 
and middlers that I’ve met have hated 
it, and envied the rich. You see the rich 
can buy everything the poor have, but 
the poor can’t buy anything the rich 
have.” 

A little shiver agitated her like a flaw 
of wind running along a calm lake. 

“It’s cold and damp in here,” she 
said. ‘‘Let’s get out in the sunshine and 
quit talking poverty. We’re neither of 
us poor—yet.” 

She rose and moved out to the kitchen 
porch and round the house, up a sweep 
of stairs to the main terrace. 

“Look,” she cried. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? Isn’t it worth while? It costs thou- 
sands of dollars just to make that lawn 
smooth, and thousands more for the 
marble balustrades, and the fountains 
are a fortune, and the sunken garden— 
the poor can’t have a glimpse of it! 
They don’t know it exists. Even Mr. 
Enslee’s cook hardly knows it’s here; 


he doesn’t permit any of the servants 
except the house-staff to come out here. 
Isn’t it a shame! But don’t you love 
it? Isn’t it heavenly under your feet? 


My eyes. fly over it like birds. It’s 
splendid to have tea out here in the 
summer, and wear long, sweeping gowns 
and picture hats and have delicious 
things brought to you on the fincst of 
china. Oh, I never was meant for a poor 
man’s daughter. Even if I feed the 
chickens or pat the cattle, I like to do it 
as Marie Antoinette did at the Petit 
Trianon just for a contrast—an hors 
d’oeuvre.” 

Forbes thought of the bird of para- 
dise and the sea gull and he doubted 
the value of his cage again. They saun- 
tered across the lawn and up the stairs. 
He took her arm to help her, but she 
shook her head. 

“Please! Now tell me all about your- 
self.” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“There must be. I’ve a right to hear 
it. Think of it, you’ve kissed me once, 
and I didn’t fight! I let you! Good Lord, 
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I nearly kissed you! And we've had a 
terrible escapade in a strange kitchen, 
and I hardly know your first name. So 
you’re a soldier.” He nodded. “West 
Point?” He nodded. “Did you ever get 
in a real fight?” He nodded. “Where?” 

“Cuba. Philippines.” 

“You were in the Spanish War? 
Really! I didn’t know you were so old.” 

“T wasn’t so old then. I’m very an- 
cient now.” 

She mused aloud. “They say a hus- 
band should be ten years older than his 
wife.” 

The implication enraptured him. It 
showed that she was at least toying with 
the thought. “Then there’s no hope for 
me. I’m far too old for you.” 

“But I’m very ancient,” she said. “I 
ought to have been married years ago.” 

“I’m sorry I kept you waiting so long. 
There’s no need for further delay.” 

“Are you proposing again? The man’s 
a regular phonograph with only one old 
broken record. So you’ve been in battles 
and battles. Were you afraid?” 

“Afterward. I suppose it’s because 
I’m slow and stupid, but I don’t usually 
get scared till the trouble’s over. Then 
I’m sick as a dog.” 

“That’s something like me. Only I 
get terribly scared of little things that 
don’t count. A mouse or a spider or any- 
thing crawly—ugh, is that a caterpil- 
lar?” 

She shrank back against him in a 
palsy of repugnance at about an inch of 
moving fuzz on a rhododendron. He 
held her with one hand and with the 
other broke off the twig and cast the 
vermin into space. She put his arm away 
and said: 

“You are brave!” 

“St. George and the dragon,” he 
smiled. 

“In those battles,” she resumed, “were 
you ever by any chance wounded or 
killed or anything ?” 

“T was never killed entirely,” he an- 
swered, “but I walked into a few bits of 
lead.” 

She shuddered and caught his arm 
with a rush of sympathy none the less 
fierce for being belated. 

“Wounded! You were wounded?” 


























SAWES INOUTEOMERY Face 





| Her hands were tugging drowsily at one of the blinds; but it was held by catches in the wall. 
| She must lean far out to release it. A creamy nightcap of lace and bow-knots was all askew 
on her tousled hair, and a long loop of this slid down into her bosom as she bent far forward. 
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He put his hand on hers where it lay 
on his sleeve. “Yes, you blessed thing. 
Does it make any difference to you?” 

She drew her hand away gently: “I 
hate to think of anybody getting hurt. 
Did it hurt—to be wounded ?” 

“Afterward. I did not notice it much 
at the time—except when I was shot in 
the mouth.” 

“Good Lord !—how?” 

“IT was yelling something to a ser- 
geant and a bullet went right in and 
out here.” He put his finger on his cheek. 

“Good heavens, I thought it was a 
dimple. I rather liked it.” 

“Then I’m glad I got it.” 

She writhed again for his sake. 

“Didn’t it hurt—hideously ?” 

“Not half as much as the two pellets 
I got in my side. They probed for them, 
till I made them stop—partly because I 
wasn’t enjoying it and partly because 
probing kills more than cartridges.” 

“How did they get them out then?” 

“They didn’t.” 

She stared at him wild-eyed. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re stand- 
ing there with a couple of bullets in 
you? Why, you’re positively uncanny.” 

“I’m sorry if it disturbs you.” 

“Oh, please! You’re wonderful. But 
aren’t you afraid they'll kill you—turn 
green or something?” 

“They’re neatly ‘surrounded by now 
with an aseptic sac, the surgeon tells 
me. I’d forgotten all about them.” 

She stared at him with wet eyes. 
“Wounded and bleeding, your flesh all 
torn, and the surgeons probing in the 
wounds! Oh!” 

She toppled backward and sank on 
a marble bench before he could help her. 
He stared at her in bewildered unbelief. 
He understood that she was nearly 
a-swoon because he had suffered once. 

“Why, God bless your wonderful 
sweet soul,” he gasped, and would have 
knelt and clasped his arms around her. 
But even in the swimming of her senses, 
her prudence was on guard, and his in- 
discretion restored her to herself like a 
dash of water. 

“I beg you to be careful,” she said. 
“You are perfectly visible from the 
house.” 
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“But nobody’s awake. The blinds are 
closed.” 

“There 
blinds.” 

“Then let them see me tell you how 
much I[—” : 

“Not here!” she gasped. “Don’t tell 
me that here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Mr. Enslee built this little temple 
to this little Cupid to propose to me in.” 

“And did he?” Forbes asked in a 
voice that rattled—‘did he—pro—pose 
to you?” 

“Regularly.” 


are always eyes behind 
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She watched Forbes closely and 
laughed aloud at the almost nausea he 
plainly felt: 

“T thought that would shock the non- 
sense out of you,” she triumphed. “Now 
let’s be sensible while the sun shines, and 
get better acquainted. Tell me more 
about you and I'll tell you some awful 
things about me.” 

She sauntered on, in an arch and riant 
humor. He resented it and yet he fol- 
lowed her, irked at this mood of hers, 
yet finding her more precious as he 
found her more difficult. If he had 
known women better, he would have 
guessed—or reckoned—that her very 
effort to make herself difficult was a 
proof that she was not really so difficult 
as she would have him believe. The one 
who takes such joy in being pursued is 
not entirely unwilling to be caught. 

She quizzed him about his life, his 
home, his earlier loves. She demanded 
descriptions of every sweetheart he had 
cherished from the first chub of infancy 
to the girl he left behind in Manila, and 
she said she hated them all impartially. 

She told him of her life: endowed 
with every material comfort, yet with a 
vague unhappiness for something or 
somebody—‘Perhaps it was for you,” 
she added, but spoke teasingly. She had 
had nurses and governesses, and maids 
from her first day on earth. She had 
been to school in France and traveled 
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round the world; she had been pre- 
sented at the courts of England and 
Italy, Germany and Russia, had visited 
at castles and chateaux. Her sister was 
in England. She had married a title and 
was unhappy, but for the matter of that, 
so were the wives of most of the staunch 
Americans she knew, rich and poor. 

Persis had had flirtations of cosmo- 
politan variety. Her ambition was to go 
on ski.aming the cream off life. She 
had given up the hope of ever loving, at 
least with abandonment. There was too 
much else in the world. She had been 
so thoroughly and incessantly schooled 
in self-control that she doubted if even 
her heart could forget the rules of con- 
duct. She did not want love to make the 
fool-of her it had made of so many of 
her friends, and of the people she read 
about. 

She never took much enjoyment in 
adventures, anyway, she said, because 
her imagination was always busy with 
the appearance of her acts. She found 
herself saying: “How will this look? 
What gossip will that start?” She hated 
herself for the cold, calculating instinct, 
but she could not rid herself of it. 

“This very minute,” she admitted, 
“my fun is half spoiled by thinking of 
what those people down there in the 
house will say if they learn that I’ve 
been up here with you. Nothing could 
be more harmless than a stroll before 
breakfast in a highly illuminated forest, 
but they’d talk and—well, I’d rather 
they wouldn’t.” 

She led the protesting Forbes home- 
ward again, down the long flight of 
steps. The most he could exact was the 
promise of another walk together— 
sometime, when it could be arranged 
without attracting attention or detract- 
ing from the duties toward the host and 
his other guests. 

As they started across the lawn, whose 
dew the risen sun had pretty well im- 
bibed, they met the gardener. Prout was 
yawning and when he took off his hat 
he looked sleepy enough to fall over. 

“You folks been up all night?” he 
asked with a drowsy surliness. Persis 
shook her head and smiled: “It’s you 
that have overslept.” 
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He changed the subject abruptly: “I 
just been buildin’ a fire for Miss 
Mather.” 

“Good Lord, is she awake?” Persis 
gasped. 

“Well,” said Prout, ‘‘as to that, she’s 
not wot you’d exactly call awake, but 
she’s up and doin’ in the kitchen.” 

While the gardener shuffled away to 
play valet to his flowers, Persis stood 
irresolute. 

“T hope Winifred hasn’t seen us,” she 
said. “The kitchen and the nursery are 
both to the east. We'll take a chance. 
You go on into the kitchen and help her 
and I’ll telephone down from my room. 
Au ’voir!”? 

She opened the outer door ever so 
slightly and oozed through the slit as 
narrowly as Bernhardt used to when she 
had murdered Scarpia. Forbes dawdled 
a few moments, then went into the 
house. 

He found Winifred playing the part 
of cook with a vengeance. Her hair was 
disheveled, her sleeves rolled back and 
her face was smudged from her smudgy 
fingers. She had assumed a cook’s pre- 
rogative of wrath: the moment she saw 
Forbes, she began with a savage, “Oh, 
it’s you! And who’s been littering up my 
clean kitchen ?” 

“I took the liberty of making myself 
a little coffee,” said Forbes. 

“There are two cups.” 

“T made two cups,” said Forbes, and 
she was too busy to notice the evasion. 
“Then since you have had your break- 
fast,” she snapped, “you can help me 
get something for the rest.” 

Like another Omphale she fastened 
a womanish apron on Hercules and set 
him at uncongenial tasks, retrieving but- 
ter, milk, salt, and eggs. 

“Us cooks has no chance to entertain 
our gempman friends,” she said. ‘“The 
minute I get a policeman in here, some- 
body’s sure to come.” 

She seized his arm with a gesture of 
culinary coquetry just as Persis saun- 
tered in. Forbes was horrified to note a 
look of anger in Persis’ eyes. He should 
have been flattered. She greeted Wini- 
fred and also Forbes with a discreet 
“Good morning.” 
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“Good get-busy!”’ Winifred growled. 

“What can I do?” said Persis help- 
lessly. 

“For one thing you can rout those 
loafers out of bed.” 

“How ?” 

“Use the telephone. 
house is on fire.” 

While Forbes fetched and carried at 
Winifred’s beck and call, Persis rang 
up the various rooms and conveyed 
Winifred’s orders. 

Next Persis was sent to set the table 
in the breakfast room. Forbes slipped 
away a little later when Winifred went 
to rummage the ice-room. He found 
Persis moving about in a lake of golden 
sunshine, disturbing delicate chinas and 
looking like a figurine of bisque. There 
was a pleasant clink of silver as she 
laid the knives and forks and spoons 
about, and he thought how wonderful 
she would be in such a little home as he 
could offer her, how she would grace 
the quarters at an army post. She smiled 
on him and her smile was sunshine. He 
went at her once more with that rush of 
desire. She put up her hand to fend 
him off and he knocked a cup out of it. 

They knelt together to pick up the 
pieces. He began: 

“While I am down here on my knees, 
I ask you again—” She put her hand to 
her lips in warning, but he seized the 
hand. She snatched it away and rose to 
her feet just as Willie Enslee came in. 

Forbes, still on his knees, set busily to 
work picking up the scattered petals of 
the china. He felt-guilty as a caught 
burglar, but the unsuspecting Willie 
paused on the threshold to yawn. Willie 
was always yawning on thresholds of 
discovery. 

*’Morning! ’Morning!” was his al- 
most swallowed greeting. 

“We just broke one of your cups,” 
said Persis. 

“So long as you don’t break the table, 
I suppose I’m to be congratulated. Had 
a fearful time this morning without my 
man. Had to fill my own tub, put own 
buttons in, shave self—cut a map of 
Russia on face. Couldn’t get tie tied to 
save me. Persis, you'll have to help your 
little Willie with his bib.” 


Tell ’em_ the 
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So Persis knotted his scarf for him 
while Forbes grew restive at the sight. 
Willie was proprietory in his tone and 
he clung drowsily to Persis’ arm while 
her hands hovered about his throat. But 
when the task was done, he toppled 
through the swinging door to see what 
wreck had been made of the kitchen. 

“You see!” said Persis reproachfully. 
“You nearly got caught.” 

“But* what of it?” Forbes broke out. 
“T love you. I’m not ashamed of my 
love or of you. I want you to be my 
wife.” 

The boyish manly sincerity of this 
convinced her, and filled her eyes with 
a morning haze. 

“You do? Really?” She moved on to 
the next place. He followed her. 

“Of course I do. Will you?” 


She continued slowly circling the 


table, with trips to the sideboard, and he 
followed with a great ado of helping 
her. The two were making a slower job 
of it than either one would have re- 
quired alone. 

“It’s rather fun being proposed to 
while one is setting the table, 


” 


Persis 
murmured. “We're getting terribly do- 
mestic already.” 

“You'd be so beautiful, domesticated,” 
Forbes urged. 

“But so somebody else thinks—and 
we’re on his grounds.” And since it was 
characteristic of Persis to express a vir- 
tue in a sporting term, she shook her 
head. “We’re not playing strictly ac- 
cording to rule.” 

“T know it,” said Forbes. “And I—I 
dare you to come outside—off the 
place.” 

“All right. I will the first chance I 
get.” 

“The first chance you get to what?” 
said Mrs. Neff who appeared as sudden- 
ly as Cinderella’s witch. And she looked 
a trifle witchy this morning without the 
rejuvenating spells of her maid. “I 
couldn’t help overhearing, but my eyes 
aren’t open. I didn’t see anything.” 

Persis surprised Forbes and Mrs. Neff 
by her frankness: 

“TI was saying I would take a long 
walk with Mr. Forbes the first chance I 
get.” 
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“Good work!” said Mrs. Neff quite 
earnestly. “I was telling him what a 
love of a couple you two would make.” 

Persis turned on her in amazement. 
“Vou were telling Mr. Forbes that?” 

“Ves, I was. When a woman gets as 
old as I feel of mornings, she has the 
right to be a matchmaker. You two go 
on and work out your own salvation and 
I’ll keep Willie off the scent. If I could 
keep Alice from 
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It was an informal gathering at that 
breakfast table. Important articles of 
toilet had been forgotten and there were 
no maids or men to repair the omissions. 
But too great correctness would have 
been an anachronism at Winifred’s 
table. Doing without was a new game to 
these people and they made a picnic- 

ground of the breakfast room. 
Even Willie tried to romp with his 
guests, but he 





marrying Stowe 
Webb and _ you 
from _ marrying 
Willie, I’d_ retire 
on my laurels. I 
dote on conspira- 
cies. That’s where 
Alice gets her 
knack for plots.” 
This to her 
daughter, who 
sauntered in just 
in time to receive 
the facer, and 
gasp: 
“Why, 
what 
mean ?”’ 
“Oh, I can smell 
a mouse even if I 
can’t trap it right 
away. I know you 
telephone him and 


Mother, 
do you 


lacked the genius 
for hilarity, and 
his jokes consisted 
principally in re- 
peating exactly 
what somebody 
else had just said, 
then laughing as 
hard as he could. 

He told Persis 
that he wanted to 
-show her the farm 
and ask her advice 
about certain 
changes in the 
landscaping—as if 
it were a matter of 
future importance 
to her!—and he 
asked her in such 
a way that the 
others felt them- 
selves cordially in- 





write him and all 
that. I used to 
when I was your 
age. Only, I fooled 
my mother and 
married the man I 
wanted to. If I’d 





Winifred detailed Alice and Ten 
Eyck to wash the breakfast dishes. 


vited not to go 
along. But they 
were used to tact- 
lessness from Wil- 
lie and they mere- 
ly winked mu- 
tually. 











married the one 





Willie seemed to 





she wanted me to, 

I’d be one of the richest women on 
earth instead of a starving twice-widow 
with children to drive to market.” 

“Isn’t she the most appalling mother 
a poor child ever had?” Alice gasped. 
“Sometimes I think I ought to take her 
over my knee and spank her.” 

Forbes and Persis paid little heed to 
the usual duel of these two women. They 
were thinking of the complexity of out- 
side interference in their own pro- 
gram of communion. 


feel the winks in 
the air, and to realize that he had not 
done exactly the perfect thing, so he re- 
verted to his favorite witticism: ‘You 
take Mrs. Neff, Mr. Forbes.” (He was 
getting the name right at times, now.) 
“You take Mrs. Neff and go where you 
please. You turtle doves will find sev- 
eral arbors and summer houses and lov- 
ers’ lanes scattered around the place. 
I’ll tell the gardener and his men to 
keep out of the way. Come along, 
Persis.” 
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Forbes watched them go with a 
look of jealousy that did not escape Mrs. 
Neff. She put a kindly hand on his arm. 

“After all, he owns the place; he’s 
the host; a poor thing, but our host. 
She’d rather be with you and you'd rather 
be with her, but you’ll have to wait. 
You'll get enough of each other soon 
enough. 

Winifred detailed Alice and Ten 
Eyck to wash the breakfast dishes. The 
turn of the others would come later. 
Persis and Mrs. Neff were to make the 
beds. 

Mrs. Neff guided Forbes about the 
place, which she knew well. But the 
beauties were only torments to him. Be- 
side the climbing marble stairway to the 
temple there was a broken stairway 
winding down the hill. It meandered 
like the dry bed of a stream, between 
brick walls, bordered with flowers, with 
now and then a resting place, or some 
quaint niche where a little statue smiled 
or a fountain trilled and tinkled. 

At two stages of the descent there 
were circular levels with ornate shelters 
and aristocratic plants. From the lowest 
shelf there was only a path dropping 
down the long hill to a distant wall— 
beyond this a ragged woods like a mob 
of poor shut out from a rich man’s 
place. 

“That wall is the end of the Enslee 
Estate,” said Mrs. Neff. 

“There is an end to it, then?” said 
Forbes more bitterly than he intended. 

-“There’s an end to everything, my 
boy,” Mrs. Neff brooded with a far-off 
bitterness of her own, “an end to wealth 
and love and—everything.” 

“Who owns that place off there, I 
wonder,” said Forbes. 

“Nobody in particular,” said Mrs. 
Neff. “Some old cantankerous absentee 
that wont sell. Do you want to buy it 
to be near Mrs. Enslee? Willie has 
offered him all sorts of money, but he 
wont let go. You might have better 
luck.” 

Forbes ignored the assumption that he 
was wealthy and said: 

“There are things, then, that even the 
Enslee money can’t buy?” 

“Many things,” said Mrs. Neff, ‘Pcr- 
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sis’ love, for one, and Willie’s own hap- 
piness and a foot more of height and a 
certain charm, and—but aren’t we stupid 
and cynical this beautiful morning ?” 

“Aren’t we?” Forbes smiled. 

“We are, and I have a right to be,” 
said Mrs. Neff. “But you haven’t. You 
are not white-haired, nor old, nor a 
woman.” 

“Are those the only causes for unhap- 
piness ?” 

“They are three of the worst and the 
most incurable.” 

But Forbes was too young in his own 
anxieties to give much importance to 
her ancient plaints, though she was not 
too old to understand his. He was 
glancing upward now and then to the 
little temple. It was visible from here, 
though the two figures in it were small 
and blurred with light. 

Forbes was sure that Enslee was pro- 
posing to Persis, for he gesticulated 
toward the landscape and the house. 
He was evidently commending these to 
Persis: laying them at her feet, begging 
her to become at once the chatelaine of 
this splendor. 

Forbes wanted to abandon Mrs. Neff 
and fly to the rescue of Persis. He 
wanted to break in on that proposal, 
prove to her how much better he loved 
her than Enslee did, how much greater 
happiness she could have with him than 
with Enslee. But he made no move in 
that direction. It was one of those simple 
things that almost nobody can find the 
courage to do. He loitered with Mrs. 
Neff, hating himself for a skulker. 

He could not know that he pleaded 
well enough at a distance. His absence 
wrought for him against Willie Enslee’s 
presence. Willie was indeed commending 
his estate to Persis, urging her to marry 
him at once, and settle here for the 
summer, except what time they might 
spend abroad or on the yacht. 

But while he pleaded, Persis was 
searching Enslee’s landscape for Forbes. 
The view had been entrancing from the 
temple with Forbes at her side. Now she 
felt that it was not after all so hand- 
some. The very fact that Willie praised 
it brought up suspicion. She would pre- 
fer to choose another landscape, one 
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better suited to her and Forbes, not a 
second-hand Paradise built along some 
other person’s: plans. 

It would be a joy for Forbes and her 
to pick out a hundred acres or more 
—not too far from New York; perhaps 
among the hunting and poloing colonies 
on Long Island. While the house was 
building, they could cruise. 

But perhaps Forbes could not afford 
a yacht. She must not run him into ex- 
travagances. Well, after all, the suites 
de luxe on some of the ocean liners were 
not so bad, with their own dining saloons 
attached. By omitting the yacht, they 
could have a stunning town house. Mrs. 
Jimmie Chives wanted to sell her place 
for a song and nearly every room in it 
was imported bodily from some Euro- 
pean castle or mansion. With a few 
changes, it could be made quite a habit- 
able shack. 

And so while Willie pleaded in his 
nagging way, her own imagination was 
attorney for Forbes. Only, it was imag- 
ining a Forbes that did not exist, a fairly 
rich and decently leisurely Forbes. Down 
below, looking up to her with such eyes 
as lovers in hell cast on their beloveds 
in heaven, was the real Forbes, poor, 
hard-worked, with no financial prospects 
beyond a minute increase by slow pro- 
motion. And he had only a few days 
more of leisure before he put on again 
the livery of the nation. 


XXIX 


Luncheon was breakfast again with a 
few additions. Winifred had lost the 
hang of the range and what successes 
she had were ruined by her inability to 
corral the herd on time. The soup was 
salted beyond the sanction of even the 
most amiable palate. The chickens were 
guaranteed not to be resurrections from 
a cold-storage tomb, but they would have 
been the better for a little longer hang- 
ing and a little shorter cooking. The 
vegetables had not been salted at all nor 
warmed quite through. 

“The average is perfect,” was Ten 
Eyck’s verdict. 

“And the salad’s fine, Winifred,” 
said Mrs. Neff, in a desperate effort to 
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console the despondent cook, who re- 
treated to the kitchen and cried a little 
more salt into the soup. Ten Eyck 
tubbed his sagging waistcoat and 
groaned: 

“This is the emptiest empty house 
party I ever went to.” 

“It would have been a noble institu- 
tion in Lent,” Persis sighed. 

“You would come,” Willie snapped. 

“Thank heaven,” Alice purred, “I 
have a five-pound box of chocolates in 
my room.” 

Mrs. Neff glared at her: “He'd better 
save his money. Or has he an account 
at Maillard’s? You can’t live on candy, 
you know.” 

“It’s quite as nourishing as the Con- 
gressional Record,” said Alice. 

“Deuce all!” cried Ten Eyck. “But 
family matters aside, we’ve got to do 
something about food. I’ve survived the 
fireless and foodless cooking at break- 
fast and luncheon, but the dinner would 
finish me. Winifred can afford to bant; 
I can’t. I’m going to give a party. We'll 
all dine over at the Port of Missing Men 
and have dinner on me. That will get 
us through till to-morrow at least.” 

And this was agreed upon with en- 
thusiasm. Winifred was tactfully prof- 
fered a vote of thanks and a vacation. 
There remained only the afternoon to 
kill. Persis thought to steal a few min- 
utes with Forbes and they struck out 
for the sunken gardens, but Willie came 
panting after them and constituted him- 
self their guide. 

He was like one of those pests that 
can rob the Pitti Palace of interest and 
make the Vatican an empty barn. He led 
them through the gardens, the green- 
houses, the stables and the kennels. 
Here a little sea of beagles flowed and 
frothed round Persis’ feet. They were a 
relic of the days before the hunting 
fever left Westchester. They were mad 
for exercise, and so were the horses in 
the stables. 

“We must take these poor nags out for 
a run,” said Persis, looking at Forbes, 
who accepted with his eyes. 

“All right, we will. To-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Enslee. And Forbes resigned 
with a look. 
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Unable to shake off Willie, Persis 
pleaded the need for a little sleep and 
retreated to her room. Forbes wandered 
about, wondering at the appalling lone- 
liness he could feel in so beautiful a 
place with so many people around and 
only one missing. Eventually, however, 
the sun which had begun the day with 
such ecstasy for Forbes began to ap- 
proach the top of the western hill, and 
the caravan set out for the Port of Miss- 
ing Men, which proved to be a little cot- 
tage of an inn set upon the edge of a 
small mountain and surveying a vast 
panorama. 

On the piazza the crowd dined well, 
and returned through the great park to 
the homeward roads. 

Everything took on a wistfulness in 
the evening air, which the sunset was 
tincturing like claret poured into water. 
Forbes in Mrs. Neff’s car was aching 
to be with Persis and he hoped that she 
was wistful to be with him. The moon 
had loitered with torch half aglow in 
the wings of the sky until the sun was 
gone, and then its lamp was raised, and 
it entered its own scene. In the houses 
lights began to pink the dark with the 
trite but irresistible appeal of Christmas 
card transparencies. 

When they reached the Enslee bridge, 
it was like coming home. The wings of 
the motor had made it possible to run 
twenty-five miles to dinner and twenty- 
five back in almost negligible time, but 
the exultant speed of the journey and 
the multitude of sights that had fled 
past fatigued the mind like a long voy- 
age and it was once more a subdued com- 
pany that gathered before the living- 
room fireplace. 

Silence fell upon them and they sat 
once more staring into the flames, each 
finding there the glittering castles of 
desire. 

Prout came in with more logs of wood 
and tiptoed out, shaking his head in 
stupefaction at this latest game of these 
amazing people. 

At some vaguely later hour, Persis 
rose and went into the adjoining music 
room. Forbes longed to follow but 
feared to move. She strummed a few in- 
expert chords on the piano. Then she 
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went to the phonograph and searched 
among the black discs. 

After a time she called out: 

“Everything in this house is. last 
year’s. There’s not a turkey trot on the 
place, or a tango.” 

A little later she spoke again: “‘Here’s 
a bit of ancient history.” She cranked 
up the machine, set the needle to the 
disc, and “The Beautiful Blue Danube” 
came twanging forth from a scarred 
record that punctuated the melody with 
strange scutterings. 

The once world-victorious rhapsody 
had almost a dirge-like tameness now, 
but it brought Willie to his feet, and he 
began to circle the room with Persis. She 
drooped over his inferior shoulders like 
a wilted flower. 

Ten Eyck scooped Alice off the floor 
and danced in double time. Forbes 
bowed to Winifred, but she waved him 
away with a heavy hand. Mrs. Neff 
beckoned him. “I’d rather be second 
choice than a wall flower. That music 
takes me back a thousand years.” 

She glided with an old-time dignity. 
Forbes tried to keep his eyes from Per- 
sis, and heed Mrs. Neff’s reminiscences. 

“Waltzes! waltzes!” she wailed, “how 
much they meant once to me. There are 
no dances like the old dances.” 

“There never were,” said Forbes. “I 
reckon that twenty years from now old 
folks will be telling how sweet and dig- 
nified the turkey trot was compared with 
the epileptic crawl and the hydrophobia 
skedaddle they’ll be doing then.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Mrs. Neff. “I 
can just remember when the polka was 
considered immoral.” 

Other waltzes were played, but Wil- 
lie’s appetite for them was quenched 
after the first. He sank into a chair by 
the living-room table and took up a 
story in an old magazine. 

Persis waltzed with Forbes more 
often than with the others, but. Willie 
never knew. In fact, it was not long be- 
fore his head grew heavier and heavier 
and finally with his chin deep in his 
necktie he slept. 

From the music room a door led into 
a kind of cloister opening on the lawn. 
The night was milder than the night 
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before, milder even than the day had 
been. Some one opened the door and let 
in the perfume-freighted air. 

Eventually Persis set a two-step rec- 
ord whirling on the machine. Forbes 
asked her to dance with him. As they 
were passing one of the doors a little 
gust of summer night air blew upon 
them so appealingly that Forbes swung 
Persis across the sill and stepped out 
into the cloister where the moon 
streamed like a great searchlight. 

The music followed them, but muffled 
by the pat of their feet along the tiled 
floor. To silence this noise Forbes 
danced across the margin of stone out 
upon the smooth, short, silent grass. Per- 
sis made no resistance and he danced 
always a little deeper into the lawn, a 
little further from the house. He danced 
her round the inky plumes of a cluster 
of cedars. These shut out the lights from 
the door. The music was quite lost here 
too, and Persis hummed the tune herself 
and seemed to croon it into his very 
heart. 

The music must have stopped in the 
house long before they knew it, and 
some one must have put on a disk in 
whose hard rubber surface was im- 
bedded the voice of Sembrich singing 
a waltz-song of Chopin’s. 

This angelic melody floated on the air 
as if it came from nowhere and every- 
where, and Forbes and Persis fell into 
the swift rhythm of it. They must needs 
dance furiously fast to keep up, but the 
music brought with it its own resistless 
energy. 

Out here in this moon-world they 
seemed to be utterly aloof from the 
earth. They seemed to whirl like twin 
stars in a cosmic dance to the music of 
the spheres, the song the stars sing to- 
gether. The Milky Way was but moonlit 
dew on the lawn of the sky. And they 
darkled between the planets in a divine 
rhythm on a vast orbit, until at last a 
breathlessness of soul and body com- 
pelled Persis to end the occult rite. 

The moonlight fell about her in a 
magic robe and Forbes could not let her 
go. He caught her closer to him. Be- 
fore his lips could brush her cheek she 
broke his clasp and said: 
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“We must get back.” 

“Oh, please!” he implored. 

“The others will wonder.” 

“What of it?” 

“We can’t afford to set them talking.” 

“We can’t afford to waste a night like 
this in a stuffy room.” 

“There will be 
nights.” 

“How do you know? We can’t be 
sure.” 

“The moon is pretty regular in its 
habits.” 

“But we may not be here—or alive. 
It may rain to-morrow. And in a few 
days after I must be getting back to my 
post.” 

“Really? Ah, that is too bad!” She 
put into the words a world of regret. 

“If we could only walk together a 
long, long distance! Doesn’t the moon 
seem to—to command you to march?” 

“Ves, but I don’t trust the moon and 
—besides, my slippers are all wet with 
the dew.” 

“You could change them.” 

“And what would the others say?” 

“Must they know?” 

“How could they help knowing?” 

“Tf you told them all good-night, and 
went to your room and changed your 
slippers and came out later, and I met 
you—” 

It was a very elaborate conspiracy for 
him and she gasped: 

“Do you think I’m quite mad?” 

“T know I am, or I’ll go mad unless 
I can be with you in this wonderful 
light.” 

“It is wonderful, but—even if I were 
crazy enough to do as you say, you 
would spoil it all—you wouldn’t be 
good.” 

“Oh, yes I would. I promise.” 

“Solemnly ?” 

“T solemnly promise that I will not 
annoy you. I will not presume to—to 
kiss you unless you ask me to.” 

“That ought to be safe enough,” she 


other moonlight 


. laughed. “I’ll think it over. And now we 


really must go back. Alice and Murray 
are at the door looking this way.” 

They returned slowly to the cloister, 
discussing the beauty of the night and 
the brilliance of the moon. Persis told 





on herself. She had been 
foolish enough to dance on 
the grass and her slippers and 
stockings were drenched. 

Willie, who was partially 
awake, supplied the neces- 
sary excuse for absence. He 
demanded that she change at 
once and not risk pneumonia. 

“Tf I’m sent to my room, 
I wont come back,” said Per- 
sis, and yawned convincing- 
ly. This set up a contagion 
of yawns again. Everybody 
was instantly smitten with 
drowsy-hood. There was no 
pressure to keep them awake 
and they were all easy vic- 
tims of the demands of long 
deferred sleep. 

There was some flurry 
over the night-cap drinks 
and a leisurely exit of all 
except Persis. She left imme- 
diately. When the rest went 
up to their rooms, Forbes 
went to his. 

He waited seeming ages 
for the light to go out in 
Ten Eyck’s room. It was 
nearly midnight when he felt 
it safe to venture out into 
the hall and tiptoe down the 
stairs. He had just arrived 
there when Persis stole down 
and met him. There was no 
light except a shaft of moon- 
beams weirdly re-colored by 
a stained glass window. They 
did not venture even a whis- 
per. He took her hand in one 
of his and groped with the 
other through a black tun- 
nel to a blacker door, which 
opened stealthily and ad- 
mitted a flood of moonlight. 

Persis was dressed warm- 
ly with high boots and short, 
thick Mackinac jacket. But 
she shivered with the mid- 
night chill and with a kind 
of ecstatic terror. 

Forbes had planned his 
route. He would keep far 
from the ascending stairway 
to ‘the temple of Enslee’s 
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She was afraid to surrender, and afraid to defy the will of 
wall wavering beneath them. And at last she inclined to- 
to him, and sought 
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the night. The chill shook her with violence again and again till she felt the world rocking, the stone 


ward him and whispered: 
her lips with his. 


“Kiss me!” He could hardly believe that he heard but he caught her 
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worship, and lead her to the sunken 
gardens ; he had longed to explore them 
with her at his side. 

They did not wade out into the mid- 
sea of the lawn. He remembered Persis’ 
dictum that behind the blinds there are 
always eyes. Like snickering truants they 
skirted the balustrade with its. shadowy 
privet hedge and its inky blots of ju- 
niper and bay and box till they reached 
the point where the winding stairway 
dropped down between its high brick 
walls. 

The shadows were doubly dense here 
and Persis hung back, but Forbes 
laughed at her for a coward; she re- 
fused to take the dare, and set out 
briskly. Now. he was uneasy lest she 
might fall, and he suggested timidly: 

“If you are afraid of stumbling here, 
I—I’m not forgetting my promise, but 
I just wanted to say that I—I don’t 
mind holding on to you, if you want to 
ask me to.” 

She declined with whispered thanks. 
Down, down the walk drifted and they 
with it. At length they heard a sound— 
the mysteriously musical noise of a foun- 
tain. They rounded a few more curves 
and came upon a niched Cupid riding a 
dolphin from whose mouth an arc of 
water poured with a sound of chuckling 
laughter. The green patina that covered 
the bronze was curiously beautiful in the 
moonlight ; the water was molten silver. 

They stood and watched it like chil- 
dren for a long while. Then Forbes 
urged Persis along to the lowest of the 
circular levels. There he led her to a 
bench and sat down beside her, saying 
nothing, but thinking with an intensity 
that made his temples throb. They both 
peered into the huge cauldron of the 
hills, filled with moonlight as with a 
broth, and solemn with a kind of cosmic 
meditation. 

The ragged woods in the distance were 
superb now in the blue velvet of the 
moonlight. Everything was ennobled— 
re-written in poetry. Everything plain 
and simple and ugly took on splendor, 
and mystic significance. Every object, 
every group of objects became personal 
and seemed to be striving to say some- 
thing. 
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They sat worshiping like Parsees of 
the moon in awesome silence, till Forbes 
could no longer hush the clamor in his 
heart. 

“Miss Cabot,” he said, “I promised 
not to annoy you. Would it annoy you 
if I told you that—that I love you with 
all my heart and soul and being?” 

“How could you love me?” she an- 
swered softly, hoping to be contradicted. 
“You've known me only a few days.” 

“There are some people we live with 
for years and never like or understand ; 
others we know and love the moment 
our eyes meet.” 

“And did you love me the moment 
our eyes met?” 

“Long before that. I loved the back 
of your hat and one shoulder.” 

“Do you tell everybody you meet the 
same thing? It’s rather a stale question 
to ask a man, but you do seem rather 
impulsive on so short an,acquaintance.” 

“Short acquaintance? We’ve seen each 
other more than most people see each 
other in six months. I know you and I 
know myself, and I know that I shall 
never be happy except by trying to make 
you happy.” 

“T am very happy just 
murmured. 

“But we can’t sit here forever, and 
we can’t even be together for more than 
a day or two. I want you for my own. 
I don’t want to see you only—only on 
—Mr. Enslee’s property.” 

“Which reminds me,” Persis said with 
a tone of dispelled romance, “that we 
are still on Mr. Enslee’s property and it 
doesn’t seem fair to him.” 

“Then let’s leave Mr. Enslee’s prop- 
erty.” 

“How? In an airship?” 

“See that wall down there. That is 
one of the boundary lines. If we were 
over that I could tell you—we could talk 
our hearts out.” 

“It’s an awfully long way.” 

“Not so long as you think.” 

“No, no, it’s easy to descend to Aver- 
nus but to get back—!” 

“Tt’s not far. Let’s walk to keep 
warm. You are cold, aren’t you?” 

“Frozen, that’s all. Well, come along, 
I'll go part way with you.” 


now,” she 
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They set out upon the little path. It 
was like walking on the bottom of the 
ocean, the moonlight was such a sea 
above them. 

There were no trees to shelter them 
now from the moon, and its light seemed 
to beat upon the hillside like waves. 
The moon that draws the sea along in 
tides could not but have its influence on 
these two atoms, and the blood that sped 
through their tiny veins. The moon 
filled them with the love of love. 

Constantly pausing to turn back and 
finding it easier to drift downward than 
begin the upward climb, Persis went on 
and on arm in arm with Forbes. By and 
by, they reached the wall. He helped her 
to set one knee upon it and mount awk- 
wardly. He clambered up and sat down 
at her side. Their backs were toward 
the Enslee demesne. They faced the un- 
known. 

And there Forbes told her that she 
must be his wife, told her that he loved 
her as woman had never been loved be- 
fore. , 

His hands fought to caress her, his 
lips tingled to be again at her cheek, 
but he kept his promise. 

Yet the influence of the promise was 
potent on her too. She knew that he was 
in an anguish of temptation, and she 
glowed with his struggle. The moon and 
the width of the world, the silent night- 
cry of the world in the lonely dark and 
the yearning light filled her with a need 
of-love. She regretted the promise he 
had given her: she wished he would 
break it and her absolution waited for 
his deed. 

But his sense of honor prevailed upon 
his hands, though he could not keep 
silent about his heart-ache. 

“Couldn’t you possibly love me, Miss 
Cabot? Couldn’t you possibly?” he 
pleaded, and she whispered with a sad 
sweetness : 

“I could—all too easily, Mr. Forbes, 
but I am afraid to. I thought I never 
should love anybody really. And now 
that I know I might, it is so terrible an 
awakening that I—I’m afraid of it.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he implored. “Love 
me. Let yourself love me.” 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Forbes.’ 
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“Then if you’re afraid to love, it’s 
because you don’t, because you—can’t.” 

This hurt her pride. Her heart was 
so swollen with this new power that it 
would not be denied either by herself 
or him. 

“Yes I could! Oh, I could! But I 
mustn’t. I mustn’t let myself love you— 
not now—not so soon.” 

“Then I must wait,” he sighed, and - 
said no more. And she sat in a silence, 
though there was a great noise of heart- 
beats in her breast and in her temples 
and ears. 

She began to shiver, with the night 
and with her excitement. She wanted 
to say that they must start back, but her 
tongue stumbled thickly against her 
chattering teeth. The world was bitter 
cold—so far from him. In his arm 
would be warmth and comfort as at a 
fireplace. She was lonely, unendurably 
lonely and wistful. 

And he sat at her side in an equal 
ague of distance and need. 

Finally he took his eyes from. the 
moon and bent his gaze on her. He saw 
how her shoulders quaked. 

“You’re cold, you poor sweet child— 
you’re cold. I’m dying to take you in 
my arms, but I promised, I promised.” 

She was afraid to surrender, and 
afraid to defy the will of the night. The 
chill shook her with violence again and 
again till she felt the world rocking, 
the stone wall wavering beneath them. 
And at last she inclined toward him and 
whispered : 

“Kiss me!” 

He could hardly believe that he heard 
but he caught her to him, and sought 
her lips with his. Immediately she was 
afraid again. Again she hid the precious- 
ness of her mouth from him, writhed 
and struggled and twisted her face— 
hid it in his breast. But now he fought 
her with gentle ruthlessness, took her 
cold cheeks in his cold hands, and hold- 
ing her face up to the moonlight, kissed 
her eyes, and her dew-besprent hair an1 
her cheeks, and pressed the first great 
kiss on her lips. They fled from him no 
more. * 

It was beatitude to rest there, one 
with him, one with all nature. But at 
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length even in his arms the chill found 
her again. 

“We must go back,” she sighed at 
last. ‘‘We must. I hate to, but there’s to- 
morrow—and the people—what would 
they think if they saw us? What would 
they say?” 

He knew that they would not think 
the beautiful and holy thoughts that 
filled his heart and hers, so he consented 
to climb back from his lowly heaven to 
the Upper Purgatory. 

Her strength was gone, and he had 
little of his own, but somehow he helped 
her up. Again and again they paused to 
rest and every time he tried to tell her 
that he was poor; and at each pause 
found her lips so sweet that he could not 
speak of so mean a thing as money, and 
the meaner lack of it. 

And behind her aching brows there 
were wild decisions made and unmade 
to tell him that she had no right to his 
love until she had released herself from 
her pledge to Enslee. But at each pause 
she too put off the harsh truth. It was 
sacrilege to intrude the name of Enslee 
upon this divine communion. 

They could not harm the perfection 
of that bliss by any other confessions 
than their love. 

And this is one of the most pitiful 
things in the world, that people lie 
mutely lest they spoil a beautiful truth ; 
they put off till to-morrow what would 
mar to-night; they spare some heart 
pain, they pay some virtue too exclusive 
court, and lo, they find afterward that 
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they have brought about only corruption 
and confusion and damnation. 

So Persis and Forbes climbed slowly 
the winding stairway, and their mood 
was one of hallowed reverence for God 
and His beautiful world. They paused 
to wish even the little bronze Cupid well, 
and his dolphin and the stream of living 
water; the moon had deserted it now, 
but still it chuckled. Forbes and Persis 
skirted the balustrade, with a guilty rapt- 
ure avoiding the almost daylight of the 
moon-swept lawn. They opened the door 
with the innocent stealth of good angels. 

They mounted the stairway with their 
arms about each other’s bodies, and in 
the hall above, they kissed and whis- 
pered, “Good-night! Good-night! Good- 
night!” and tiptoed in opposite direc- 
tions. 

At their remote doors they paused to 
throw kisses into the dark towards each 
other’s invisible presence. 

Forbes turned the knob of his door 
with fierce caution, and waited to hear 
Persis close her door. There was a faint 
thud and a little click like a final kiss. 
He tiptoed across his sill, and was just 
shutting his door after him, -when he 
heard somewhere in the hall the soft 
thud of another door, the click of anoth- 
er lock. 

His heart leaped as if a hand had 
seized it suddenly. 

Some one else had been in the hall. 
In the deep black there was no telling 
whose door it was. But some one else 
had been in the hall. 








The next installment of ‘‘What Will People Say? ’’ will be in 
the December Red Book, on all news-stands November 22nd. 
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fellows, and of a “runt” who taught them a lesson. 


patrol wagon 

had just returned 

from a trip to the 

city prison. Sam, the 

blond young giant who 

guarded the vehicle’s 

rear door during these 

journeys, walked into 

the Harbor Station and 

took his place behind 

the wire screen in the desk sergeant’s of- 

fice. He pushed back his helmet and 

mopped his brow as he sat down. He 

began examining the knuckles of his 
right hand. 

MacKenzie, the grizzled desk-sergeant, 
and Ryan, the officer on station detail, 
had been loafingin a placid silence which 
was broken only by occasional spurts 
of the Gamewell ticker, reeling off its 
hourly reports. Now they watched Sam 
with jaded indifference. The wagon man 
looked up. 

“Have ye a bit of plaster, Sergeant ?” 
he asked. 

MacKenzie walked heavily to his desk 
and opened a drawer. He produced some 
adhesive tape. 

“How’ll that do?’ He glanced at 
Sam’s enormous hand. “Where did ye 


get it?” His tone was highly critical ; it 
held a: suggestion of scorn; it was like 
the tone of a skillful artisan catechising 
a younger man whom he suspects of hav- 
ing used the wrong tools. 

“Well,’—Sam’s demeanor was ex-, 
planatory—“there was four o’ them, and 
when we made the turn into Kearney 
Street, they all tried at once to lam out. 
Things was comin’ pretty fast. I had no 
room wit’ the sap fer a while.” He be- 
gan bandaging the raw knuckles. 

“Who were they?” Ryan asked the 
question from his chair by the hissing 
radiator. 

“Nothin’ but coal-heavers,’’ Sam an- 
swered listlessly. ““That was all.” 

“Powerful big men, them coal-heay- 
ers,” Ryan commented. He was new to 
the district. 

Sam nodded, finishing the bandaging. 
Then: 

“Big, yes. But they’re muscle-bound 
from swingin’ them heavy scoops. Easy 
to handle—if ye remember not to let 
them grip ye. When it comes to usin’ 
their fists, one o’ them needs a vacant lot 
to fight in.” 

Ryan nodded as one who receives in- 
formation useful in his trade. Sam patted 
the adhesive tape down a little tighter. 
“Coal-heavers and longshoremen—they 
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are pretty much alike when it comes to 
fightin’,” he said musingly. “But the 
coal-heavers are great lads for the gang 
stuff. Every bunker wit’ its own crew ; 
and every gang wit’ its own bully. That’s 
the way wit’ them guys. They travel to- 
gether, drink together, and bet on the 
same dog at the coursin’ races, or the 
same cock when there’s a main—gang 
against gang, and the bully doin’ the 
pickin’.” 

He lapsed to silence. MacKenzie 
yawned noisily. The various breeds of 
the city front were all old stories to him. 
To Ryan, fresh from a beat in the “fog 
belt,” the subject was more interesting. 
He questioned Sam further. And Sam 
gave detailed information on the habits 
of the coal-heavers. 

“Each gang fer itself,” he was saying. 
“And if they don’t want a man, they'll 
soon find a way to get him canned. They 
have all sorts of schemes for riding a 
new hand—until the work gets more 
than he can handle. I used to watch 
them, many’s the time, when I was walk- 
in’ beat on East Street from Mission 
south. And many’s the man I’ve seen 
crawl out from under the hatches of one 
of them colliers, clean done out, trem- 
blin’ all over, wit’ his legs weak in un- 
der him—and not knowin’ where a single 
extra shovelful had come from, or who 
had piled it onto him.” 

He stopped speaking and he chuckled. 
After a moment’s silence: “There was 
one man, though—did I ever tell ye 
about the Runt, Sergeant?” He looked 
over at MacKenzie. 

“Who was he?” The desk-sergeant 
shook his head. 

Sam laughed. “It was when I was 
walkin’ beat down at that end of East 
Street, and Flat Nosed George was bul- 
ly of the Comax Bunkers gang; and 
there was Preacher Martin—ye surely 
remember Preacher Martin?” 

“It seems like I do.” The old desk- 
sergeant scratched his head. “The two o’ 
them—drunk and disorderly—” 

“Every Saturday night,” Sam con- 
firmed, nodding. “That was them. A big, 
hairy man wit’ arms like a gorilla, and a 
voice that come out of ‘his boots ; and his 
nose was smashed acrost the bridge. That 
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was George. The Preacher always come 
in, in the same bunch.” 

“Aye!” MacKenzie brightened. “I 
mind the pair. The other was pretty nigh 
as big and he talked very tough—way 
high up and through his nose. Drunk 
and disorderly—and resistin’ an officer— 
that was the usual charge.” 

“Them’s the ones.:And I never told ye 
about the Runt?” Sam grinned. 

“What about him?” demanded Ryan. 

“Go ahead, Sammy,” bade old Mac- 
Kenzie. 

“Well,”—Sam settled himself in his 
chair—“it was like this: 

“When Flat Nosed George was bully 
of the Comax Bunkers gang, they had 
the pickin’s of the city front fer men. If 
one was hired that they did not like, 
they soon managed to give him the heavy 
end of it at work under the hatches, like 
I was tellin’ ye. They had a crowd that 
would handle them scoops slow or fast— 
just as they wanted; and they could 
manage to make one collier last until 
there was another; or they could put 
her cargo into the tubs in jig time, if 
the next was waitin’—so that there was 
no show for the North Beach gang get- 
tin’ that one away from them. And there 
was no set of hatch bosses that could 
change their ways. 

“They used to travel together always 
off of the work. They would do their 
drinkin’ in the old City of Antwerp, 
which was near to the Comax Bunkers. 
They held down that part of the city 
front, and that was some job. For at the 
beginning the North Beach gang used to 
come down that way—whenever work 
was slack up at their bunkers. And the 
North Beach gang was Cousin Jacks— 
Cornishmen, ye understand—no mean 
hands at a free-fer-all themselves, But 
Flat Nosed George had studied out the 
Cousin Jack style of fightin’, which is , 
mostly collar and elbow wrastling; and © 
he made his men stand clear and use 
their hands for punching. So—unless 
they was itching fer a good panning— 
the North Beach gang stayed away. But 
before that come about I had to turn in 
two or three hurry-up calls from my box, 
and the old wagon went to the city 
prison runnin’ over wit’ coal-heavers. 
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“Well, this was 
the way of things, 
when the Runt 
came along. How 
he got his job, I 
do not know. It 
was hard times 
and many a big 
man lookin’ for a 
chanst to swing a 
scoop. This one 
was small any- 
where ye might 
put him. He sure- 
ly was pitiful to 
look at amongst 
the Comax Bunk- 
ers gang. 

“They was just 
through their 
noonin’, strippin’ 
themselves down 
to their waists, 
and waitin’ fer 
the whistle before 
they went aboard 
the collier which 
was layin’ along- 
side in the slip. 
Some one had 
been hit over the 
head by a tub tilt- 
ing when it went 
up through the 
hatch that morn- 
in’ and droppin’ 
a chunk of coal 
down on top of 
him ; so they was 




















shy a man. 


‘‘And now 
while they was standin’ there among 
them big timbers under the bunkers, 
here come the new hand. The foreman 
had give him to Flat Nosed George, 
and -he was lookin’ fer the bully. He 
walked into the bunch of them—big 
men, stripped down to their dongarees 
and all black wit’ the coal dust, wit’ hair 
on their chests, and arms like an ordinary 
man’s leg. 

“He come in among that bunch. And 
he did not stand more than five foot five, 
bein’ thin along of it. He had a white 
face and big eyes, which made him look 


“The pannin’ the Runt stood up to that afternoon was something terrible. 


” 


meek. Kind of 2 man ye’d size up for 
bein’ younger than he was. Along wit’ 
all o’ that, he had a soft voice—like he 
was sorry he had to bother anybody when 
he talked to them. 

“I’m lookin’ fer the man they call 
Flat Nosed George,’ says he. 

“Wot do ye want wit’ me?’ says 
George out of his boots and rollin’ his 
eyes, the way them coal-heavers do, 
which makes them look terrifyin’ unless 
ye’re used to them. 

“The foreman told me to work wit’ 
ye,’ says the little man. 
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“Wit? me? Flat Nosed George 
growled down at him like a big grizzly 
bear. ‘Mean to say ye figure on swinging 
a scoop ?” 

“He laughed at the idea of ut; and 
the rest of the gang, standin’ around 
them two, begun to laugh wit’ him. 
When the Comax Bunkers gang laughed 
together that way, it used to make the 
truck horses shy out on East Street. 

“But the little man stood fast, for all 
it was enough to scare anyone to see that 
bunch, wit’ their skins all black wit’ 
coal dust and their white teeth. And he 
says in that gentle voice he had, ‘I hired 
out to do ut.’ 

“What d’ they mean, givin’ us a kid 
o’ your size?” says George. “This is man’s 
work. Ye wont last the arternoon out.’ 

“Well, the new hand didn’t say any- 
thing, so George asked him his name. 

““‘Charley Von Schmidt,’ says he. 

“*Wot?’? says George. And the new 
man told him again. 

“Prize of a name, I call that,’ says 
Flat Nosed George. “Too much name 
for a runt like ye be.’ 

“Just then the whistle blew, and the 
men started down the plank on board of 
the collier. ‘Peel off yer shirt, Runt,’ 
George says. ‘And come along.’ 

“Well, the gang heard it, and they 
laughed again. And after that they called 
him the Runt. 

“That was the beginnin’ of it; and 
there was no man in the Comax Bunkers 
gang expected he was goin’ to last until 
the six o’clock whistle. If anybody had 
said the Runt would ever show up after 
that day, they would’ve give that man 
the laugh. Coal-heavers is like everyone 
else; they have an idee that their work 
is harder than it really is. 

“But anyhow, the work is hard enough 
and heavy enough. And the pannin’ that 
the Runt stood up to that afternoon 
was something terrible. He followed Flat 
Nosed George on board the collier and 
he climbed down the ladder t’rough the 
hatch into the hold. And the hatch boss 
told me afterwards how skinny and small 
he looked among them brawny devils, 
wit’ their bulgin’ muscles and their hairy 
chests. 

“The work started. The big iron tubs 
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run out along the arms at the top of the 
bunkers and was dropped by cables 
into the open hatches. Down there in the 
hold the Comax Bunkers gang swung 
them big scoops, smashin’ them into the 
coal piles, fillin’ every tub before the 
next one come on down. 

“*Tis simple enough, that coal-heav- 
in’; I’ve watched it, many is the time. 
The men work in pairs. Down comes a 
tub into the hatchway. One man unhooks 
it from the cable and hooks on a full tub 
in its place. The hatch foreman blows 
his whistle ; and the cable takes that full 
tub away. The man wheels his empty 
tub along a plank runway te the coal off 
to one side, where his buddy has trimmed 
the pile. The two of them get busy wit’ 
their scoops and fill this tub; and by 
the time they’ve done it, ye can gamble 
there’s an empty one comin’ down again. 
That is the way of it. 

“But, get four hatches, and eight men 
to every hatch, and every man a-swingin’ 
his scoop at the same time! The roar is 
terrible; the air is full of gas; the coal 
dust is like a black fog. And them big- 
boned heavers, stripped down to their 
waists, are sweating until the water runs 
down over them like some one had 
throwed it on them in buckets. 

“The Runt would weigh in at about 
one hundred and forty-five pounds at the 
outside. He was workin’ alongside of 
Flat Nosed George, who went a good 
hundred and ninety—and mebbe more. 
And, the way that work goes—like I 
was tellin’ ye—each man has to do his 
even share. That is, unless one is willin’ 
to give his buddy a shade the best of it. 

“But Flat Nosed George was not giv- 
in’ the Runt any edge. He was sore on 
gettin’ anybody undersized like that in 
the gang; and he wanted to get shut of 
him as quick as possible. So he smashed 
the scoop into the coal pile and he un- 
hooked the tubs as they come; and he 
made this here Charley Von Schmidt 
handle every pound that belonged to 
him. 

“The Runt done the best he could. He 
did not know anything about the science 
of swingin’ a scoop—how to edge it in 
under the coal and how to make the 
lumps hang so that they would fall down 
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into the shovel, and ali them little things 
that save muscle. Not knowin’ them, he 
rammed the scoop into the heap, which 
was like stickin’ it into a bag of nails. 
And more than half the time he stood 
so that he had to carry it a lot further 
than he needed to. 

“Flat Nosed George never told him a 
thing, nor said a word to help him, but 
worked along as smooth as a clock, wit 
his arms the size of a man’s legs and so 
long that they come down to his knees, 
and the big, hairy chest of him all bust- 
in’ wit’ thick muscles. The Runt hopped 
alongside of him like a little rabbit, and 
made a run and a jump of it every time 
he stuck his scoop into the pile, and 
fairly groaned wit’ the pain when he 
lifted the load over to the tub. 

“Now when something like an hour 
had gone, Flat Nosed George got thirsty. 
He went over to his coat, which was lay- 
in’ there on the coal pile and he reached 
down in under it and pulled out a bottle 
of beer. He knocked the neck off against 
a stanchion and he was ready to take a 
drink. He seen the Runt standin’ still 
takin’ a breathin’ spell. The little man 
was all black wit’ coal dust now, and his 
eyes was rollin’ so that the whites of 
them showed; and his legs was sort of 
wobbling, for the work was gettin’ to 
him. It looked like he could just about 
stand and that was all. Flat Nosed 
George seen him t’rough the black coal 
dust that was hangin’ like a fog and he 
felt sorry. Anyhow, he was dead sure 
that the Runt was not goin’ to last. So 
he held the bottle out, offerin’ him a 
dram. 

“But the Runt shook his head. ‘Don’t 
use it,” says he. And ‘Go to blazes then, 
if ye don’t want it,’ says Flat Nosed 
George. It was all the talkin’ they had 
done that afternoon—and all they did 
for a long time to come. 

“Ve see, coal-heavers are heavy drink- 
ers when they are on the work ; and they 
believe in it. And this made Flat Nosed 
George sore. So when he had drained 
that bottle he turned to and he went 
at the work harder than ever. And 
he made it a little harder for The Runt. 
And the afternoon went along down 
there in the collier’s hold wit’ the others 
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a-sweatin’ around them and the big 
scoops a-roarin’ and the curses a-flyin’, 
and the coal dust thick, wit’ the gas get- 
tin’ heavier all the time. And the Runt 
staggered around like a man that is 
drunk. But he clamped his teeth tight 
shut and he stuck it out. And when the 
whistle blew and the gang knocked oif 
work he was able to crawl up the ladder 
and walk ashore. 

“Then the rest of the Comax Bunkers 
Gang started for the City of Antwerp, 
to get tall steam beers and find out if 
there was any chance for a bit of trouble. 
But the Runt did not hustle along wit’ 
them. He went to a standpipe under the 
bunkers and he turned on the water. He 
begun sluicin’ himself off. That was 
when Preacher Martin ran afoul of him. 
The Preacher told me about it himself. 

“Ve see the Preacher and Flat Nosed 
George and the rest of them had an idea 
that washin’ is unhealthy. Most coal- 
heavers are superstitious that way. So 
when the Runt was swabbin’ himself 
off, Preacher Martin begun to tell him 
how water was known to be weakening. 
The Runt thought this guy was makin’ 
fun of him and he kept on wit’ his sluic- 
in’, makin’ no answer. And the Preacher 
told him the same thing that Flat Nosed 
George had told him that afternoon. 

“So the Runt went his way on home; 
and the balance of the gang, they went 
over to the City of Antwerp and cau- 
cussed over him; and when they had got 
done growlin’ about him, they said it was 
all right, for he could not last another 
day out. Then a bunch of men o’ war 
sailors come along. I had to help pry 
the two gangs apart myself that evenin’. 

“But the Runt did last out the next 
day and the next day after that. He 
watched Flat Nosed George at the work 
and he got wise to some things about the 
science of handling a scoop; and he had 
a good head on his shoulders. So he be- 
gan to save his strength. It seemed like 
his muscles got hard very quick, too. He 
was holdin’ up his own end and askin’ 
no favors, though there was many a 
whistle that found him awfully wobbly 
in the legs. 

“Things went on this way for a while ; 
and the gang had to hand it to the Runt 
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—he was game. They would’ve begun to 
like him for the manner he was standin’ 
up to the heavy work, if it had not been 
for two or three little ways he had. It 
was funny how men get to scrappin’ 
about such things as religion or chew- 
in’ tobacco, gettin’ sore at anyone who 
doesn’t use the same brand that they do 
themselves. Coal-heavers are the limit 
when it comes to that sort of thing. 
“There was three troubles wit’ the 
Runt: He kept to himself, not mixin’ 
wit’ the rest of them. He didn’t drink or 
smoke. And he 
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him to go to blazes that first day, he 
tended strictly to his business, and he did 
not speak to any man unless he had to. 
“So, the consequence was that they 
thought something was wrong wit’ him. 
There was some of them said he was 
stuck up; and others said he was reli- 
gious—because of his not drinkin’ and 
his washin’. And then he was no sport 
like the rest of them. He did not buy 
lottery tickets when the peddlers come 
around ; he didn’t go out to Ingleside to 
the coursin’ races of a Sunday, when the 
rest of the gang 








was forever wash- 
in’ the dust off. 
Even down there 
under the hatches, 
when there would 
be a stop in the 
tubs, he would 
mop his face and 
neck wit’ his 
handkerchief. At 
noon and in the 
evenin’ he would 
make a run for 


the standpipe and 
begin sluicin’ off. 


He seemed fo 
like the feel of 
the water on his 
skin. That both- 
ered the gang, 
because they was 
sure that water 
was weakening, 
and did not use 
it only on Sun- 








would bet their 
heads off. And as 
for buyin’a round 
of steams—like 
any good fellow 
ought to do once 
in a while—why 
the Runt didn’t 
so much as set 
foot in the City 
of Antwerp. 
“They used to 
talk him over in 
front of the bar 
there of an even- 
in’, and the rest 
of them got to 
guyin’ Flat Nosed 
George about his 
buddy — until 
Flat Nosed 
George got peev- 
ish, and it was 
worth a_ good 
trimmin’ to- start 














days, 

“They seen how 
the Runt never 
used the liquor, and they could not 
understand why that was—unless he was 
a church-goin’ man. Ye see, they always 
kept bottled beer down there under their 
coats, and any time, when there was a 
breathin’ spell, ye could see two or three 
of them knockin’ the necks off against 
the stanchions and drinkin’ a quart at 
a gulp. But the Runt stuck to oatmeal 
water. . 

“It was his keepin’ to himself that 
made them sorest. After Flat Nosed 
George and Preacher Martin had told 


They used to talk him over in front of the bar 
there of an evenin’. 


anything along 
that line wit’ 
him. 

“The thing that made Flat Nosed 
George sourest was that he had not rid- 
den the Runt. He could’ve done as he 
had done wit’ many another man— and 
as the custom was wit’ the gang when 
they wanted to get rid of a new hand. He 
could’ve been foxy in trimmin’ the pile 
and in loadin’ his share of the tub, givin’ 
the Runt one fourth as much work again 
as was rightly comin’ to him. But Flat 
Nosed George felt kind of ashamed— 
this little guy was so small and puny 
lookin’, and he himself was so big. So he 
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never handed the Runt an extra pound 
—though he took care to make the little 
guy shovel every ounce that belonged to 
him. 

“And that was the way things went. 
The work was comin’ steady. Every day 
under the hatches, wit’ them big scoops 
roarin’ and the coal dust so thick that it 
was like black smoke; and them hairy 
devils droppin’ sweat from their eye- 
balls; and the tubs comin’ down empty 
one after the other. All the time this lit- 
tle guy that Flat Nosed George could’ve 
held out in one hand was gettin’ harder 
and gettin’ wiser to the work, until he 
was not tremblin’ in the legs any longer, 
and was able to go ashore wit’ a swagger 
like the rest o’ them. 

“Then, one Monday, the Comax Bunk- 
ers gang come on shift feelin’ very sour. 
Flat Nosed George had bought a pit 
bull-dog a little while back; and he had 
matched him the day before against a 
dog belongin’ to Big Jock Doorty, the 
bully of the North Beach gang. They’d 
had the fight out somers in the Potrero ; 
and the Comax Bunkers bunch had saved 
every cent of their wages to bet on 
George’s dog. But when the thing was 
over and Big Jock’s bull was done wit’ 
his chawin’, they hadn’t enough of their 
favorite left to pick up on a shovel. And 
the Cousin Jack crowd had cleaned them 
of every cent they had saved up. So that 
Monday mornin’ they was not any too 
full o’ Christian spirit. 

“Well, they worked along through that 
day, sour enough. And the Runt, he 
done his share, sayin’ nothin’ to any of 
them. And that evenin’, when the gang 
was crossin’ East Street to the City of 
Antwerp, one of them little things hap- 
pened that brings a show-down.The Runt 
had done his washin’ and he was on his 
way to catch his car, just as Preacher 
Martin and Flat Nosed George run afoul 
of Big Jock Doorty and t’ree others of 
the North Beach gang. There was a few 
words passed, and then Flat Nosed 
tangled up wit’ Big Jock. The others 
crowded round and things was gettin’ 
ready for a free-fer-all, when I hap- 
pened along, and put a stop to it. 

“But, while all of that was happening, 
the Runt was passin’ them; and—he 
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kept right on fer his car. Give them one 
look and went along. 

“Now ye understand how it is wit’ 
them coal-heavers—gang against gang. 
So, when they had growled about it and 
had chewed it over—and them bein’ sour 
over that dog-fight anyhow, the Comax 
Bunkers gang decided that Flat Nosed 
George must ride the Runt. And the 
next mornin’ he started to do it. 

“It was a barge load of coal; and 
when they come to work under the 
hatches, it was hard business, givin’ every 
man the best of it. For the space between 
decks was small, and there was any num- 
ber of stanchions to tangle things up— 
jest room to stand upright, and no room 
most of the time to swing a scoop. And 
dirty coal, wit’ lots of slack. The dust 
was so thick ye could cut it wit’ a shovel, 
they tell me, that day; and gas along of 
it. Reg’lar hell; that’s what it was. 

“And Flat Nosed George begun to 
hand the Runt the worst of it. 

“Now the worst of that ridin’ business 
is that the man who is getting it piled 
onto him knows he is having a dirty 
deal ; he knows he is being cheated ; and, 
when the other guy is wise—like Flat 
Nosed George was—he cannot point out 
a single shovelful of coal that is comin’ 
his way and say it does not belong. 

“The Runt begun to see something 
was wrong before the morning was an 
hour old. But he said nothing and drilled 
along. By the time the shift had gone 
for two hours he was lathered wit’ sweat 
and all out of wind. Once he stopped 
shovelin’ and he stood there lookin’ at 
Flat Nosed George. And George seen 
him and grinned at him t’rough the 
slack that was fillin’ the air, 

“‘*Wot’s the matter?’ says he. ‘Is a 
man’s work too much for ye?’ 

“The little Runt said nothing. But 
he was wiser than he used to be and he 
sized things up. And he had got more 
science in the work. He was one of them 
that knows how to handle himself, which 
is a bigger thing than muscle. So now, he 
shut his teeth and he went at it again, 
And he went at it like a man of sense. 
He figured on every move he made and 
on every breath he took in. 

“But Flat Nosed George kept givin’ 
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him the heavy side of the pile, kept trim- 
min’ it so that the coal slid over to the 
Runt. And it was cruel work, as I told 
ye, that mornin’ at the best. 

“So they went along, and all the gang 
watched them two out of the sides of 
their eyes. And the Runt stood up to 
it like a man all in at the end of a 
twenty round fight and stallin’ along to 
save himself from a knock-out. He stood 
up to it and he handled his coal. 

“But when the noon whistle blew, he 
staggered walkin’ ashore acrost the gang- 
plank. 

“Over at the City of Antwerp the rest 
of the gang guyed Flat Nosed George 
because he had not been able to finish 
his job and make the Runt knuckle 
under. It was the first time the bully 
had ever fell down on a job like that. 
So when one o’clock come he went back 
to the barge good and sore. 

“Now the Runt had been makin’ the 
most of his nooning. And he come on 
board fresher than he had left by a 
whole lot. Also he come on board foxier 
than ever. He started in like a man that 
knows he has a big day’s work ahead of 
him and is takin’ along his dinner bucket. 
No more idea of takin’ a run and a jump 
at the pile wit’ him! 

“Flat Nosed George seen that too. He 
begun usin’ all the judgment he could 
use, like he had in the mornin’; but as 
the first hour went along, he got more 
reckless ; and he started in wit’ raw work. 
He was handin’ it to the Runt good and 
plenty and makin’ no bones about it. 

“By half past two o’clock the Runt 
was weak on his legs, and by four o’clock 
it looked like he must drop. It may be 
that he would’ve dropped; but -there 
come a break in the power overhead and 
the tubs stopped comin’ fer ten minutes. 
The Runt crawled up on the deck and 
he laid flat there, gulpin’ in all the air 
that he could lay hold of. He come be- 
tween decks again quite a bit fresher. 

“Well, they tell me the next two hours 
was hell—hell for all of them, because 
they was settin’ a fast pace. But hell of 
the worst kind for the Runt. If it had 
been two weeks before it would’ve killed 
him. But he was harder now—and he 
understood how to use his muscles. He 
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stayed wit’ it, and he never said a word. 
And when the whistle blew he come out 
on deck along wit’ the others and went 
ashore. And there was more than one in 
that gang that was in pretty nigh as bad 
a way as he was. He stopped at the 
standpipe to sluice himself off. 

“Now it was a pretty tired gang that 
was crossin’ East Street. And they had 
no more than got out from under the 
bunkers and onto the cobblestones than 
some one hollered, 

“ ‘Cousin Jacks!’ 

“There was the North Beach gang 
comin’ down like a bunch of runaway 
locomotives—Big Jock Doorty at the 
head of them, and all ready fer war. 

“In two minutes the air was full of 
coats and shirts and brickbats and fists. 
There was a cobblestone or two sailing 
around. Every man was fightin’ accord- 
in’ to his own manner and accordin’ to 
what he could lay hands on. But the 
Comax Bunkers gang, who had always 
won out easy enough before, was havin’ 
an armful of it now. They was tired and 
they was not ready ; and the Cornishmen 
was feelin’ good over that dog fight. 

“Right in the middle of it the Runt 
come out from under the bunkers. He 
had swabbed himself and sluiced himself 
and put on his shirt and coat. He was 
feelin’ a lot fresher already. He come 
out to East Street and he seen this fracas. 

“At first he started to go right on by. 
He acted like he wanted to get away 
from it. Preacher Martin seen him, and 
knew the gang wanted every fist it could 
get, and yelled out to him. The Runt 
stopped and he did not make any move 
to join in the fun. 

“He stood there watching the fight. 
He did not say anything. He just 
watched it. The Cousin Jacks was get- 
tin’ a chance to fight close in; and wit’ 
their collar and elbow style, they was 
tearin’ the shirts from the backs of the 
Comax Bunkers lads. The air was all 
sprinkled wit’ dry goods. 

“Then Flat Nosed George got sight 
of the Runt and he yelled for help. 
It is the idee of coal-heavers, ye see— 
the gang must stick together. 

“Why it was, I do not know, for he 
never told me himself and of course no 











Whenever the Runt landed one of them punches amidships, Flat Nosed George would double up a 
little and cough. 
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one else had an idea of why he done it, 
but the Runt begun peelin’ off his coat. 
He laid it down and he sailed in wit’ 
the rest of them. Perhaps it was because 
he could not stay away. 

“Anyhow he come—wit’ his little short 
legs and the small size of him. He come 
on a run. And he picked out Big Jock 
Doorty. They say he struck that Cousin 
Jack like a hundred-and-forty-five-pound 
cannon ball—and both: hands workin’. 
Them that was nearest got one look at 
them fists and some of them stopped 
their maulin’ to see fighting that was 
fighting. There was about three blows 
struck—diff, bang. Them two was the 
Runt’s; and then smash. That was Big 
Jock hittin’ the street. 

“About that time I had got in my hur- 
ry-up call and was comin’ down the 
street, blowin’ my whistle as I run. Some 
one heard me and the trouble was over. 
When I got.there, there wasn’t a coal- 
heaver in sight—only the Runt. He was 
puttin’ on his coat on the sidewalk, and 
I did not see his face then, or I’d have 
known what I didn’t learn until the 
next evenin’.” 

Sam paused and chuckled. Then: “T’ll 
tell ye, the way it happened. 

“The Runt went to-work in the morn- 
in’ and he said no word to any man. But 
there was no more idee of ridin’ him. 
Flat Nosed George would’ve shoveled 
his coal too, if there had been any need 
of it. At noon the little guy went ashore 
and washed off at the standpipe., He ate 
his lunch all by himself while the others 
went over for their steams. And while 
they was drinkin’ in the City of Ant- 
werp, they talked him over and the man- 
ner of his fightin’; and no one could 
say anything good enough about him. 
But when the one o’clock whistle blew 
and Flat Nosed George slapped him on 
the back and says, ‘How are ye feelin’, 
mate?’ the Runt looked up at him and 
says very quietly, ‘Feelin’ good enough 
to knock yer block off. I’ll see ye later, 
ye big stiff.’ 

“So there was no more pleasant words 
that afternoon. But when the six o’clock 
whistle had blown and they had all gone 
ashore, the Runt did not stop to sluice 
himself off at the standpipe. He sidled 
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up to Flat Nosed George, and he says, 
‘Come on now. Ye got to fight me.’ 

“They tell me that the bully did not 
want to fight, bein’ so big, and bein’ sure 
that he could break the little guy in two 
for all the science that the Runt had. 
But the Runt crowded him into it. 

“I come along, hearing the racket. 
It was there in under the bunkers, and 
I had to stand by for a few minutes be- 
fore I stopped it. For it was the funniest 
fight I ever seen. Every time the Runt 
landed one he had to fairly make a run 
and a jump to reach Flat Nosed George 
— if it happened to be the face he was 
swingin’ for. But more often the Runt 
was sinkin’ his fists in where it was softer 
goin’. Whenever he landed one of them 
punches amidships, Flat Nosed George 
would double up a little and cough. 

“And as for Flat Nosed George, he 
was makin’ blind rushes—like a bull 
after a fox terrier. He would rush and 
swing wide haymakers, and the Runt 
would duck in under them or step in 
between them and give him rat-tat-tat 
wherever he thought it would do the 
most good. 

“By the time the bully was gettin’ 
wobbly some one spied me and yelled. 
So I made a run for ’em and pinched 
the two of them. And then I seen who 
the Runt was.” 

Sam paused again to laugh. 

“Who was he?” asked Ryan. 

“Do ye remember Eddie Nolan—him 
that looked likely for the lightweight 
championship seven or eight years ago?” 
Sam grinned as he asked the question. 
“Well, that was Charley Von Schmidt’s 
ring name. He had quit the ring because 
he had got married; and he had prom- 
ised his wife never to fight again. But 
the way he had felt that afternoon when 
they had tried to ride him, he couldn’t 
keep his promise. When I called him by 
name and Flat Nosed George found out 
who it was that had been trimmin’ him, 
he was surely surprised. He was that. 
And let me tell ye, he had a right to be, 
for Eddie Nolan was a scienced man.” 

“Twas the science made him able to 
stand up to the work,” said old Mac- 
Kenzie. 

“It was,” said Sam. 
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ECENTLY we introduced Leigh Gordon Giltner as a member of 
our All-Star list of writers with a story called “The Woman Who 


Understood.” 


At the time we predicted further notable work from her 
pen, and in this story she fulfills the promise. 


“The Snare,” like the 


first story, hinges upon a dramatically human situation. 





VER since certdinty had suc- 
E ceeded suspense as to the fate 
of the Cortlandt yachting 
party, Elinor Reavis had been 
in a sort of stupor of grief—for the 
party had included her son. But now 
she was aroused, stirred from her apathy, 
brought back to the world with a jerk— 
by the announcement, apparently on the 
authority. of the girl herself, of that 
son’s engagement to Gertrude Kerrigan. 
Gertrude Kerrigan! Through the den- 
sity of her despair the mother winced. 
“Gerty” Kerrigan, with her plebeian 
antecedents, her uncertain social status, 
accentuated rather than assured by a 
beauty so conspicuous as to seem almost 
an affront to good taste, her entire re- 
moteness from the elect circle of Mrs. 
Jerome Reavis and her kind—it seemed 
incredible! 

The rumor, growing gradually more 
and more authoritative, stung Elinor 
Reavis’ stunned sensibilities like the 
lash of a whip. She had had such abid- 
ing faith in her son’s finer instincts that 
such an entanglement came as a distinct 
shock. It was so unexpected, so incom- 
prehensible, so utterly inconceivable. Of 
another, perhaps, such a mésalliance 
might have been anticipated—but How- 
ard! It seemed impossible that he should 














or could have declined to this lower 
level. 

At first the more apparent aspect of 
the affair presented itself to Mrs. Reavis. 
She saw it with the eye of the general 
world, as the chance infatuation of a 
susceptible youth for a charming but 
calculating young woman, several de- 
grees beneath him in the social scale. 
Then her native percipience, aided by 
her perfect understanding of her dead 
son’s nature, helped her to a nearer ap- 
proach to the truth. 

She and Howard had been always in 
such close sympathy and she had known 
him so intimately and nearly, that, des- 
pite his very general gallantries, she had 
felt quite sure as to where his heart was. 
Yet, recalling his penchant for pretty 
speeches, his impersonal attentions which 
a sort of caressing courtesy made seem 
flatteringly personal, and his rather ex- 
aggerated attitude of chivalry and de- 
votion to femininity in general, Mrs. 
Reavis found herself wondering how far 
Miss Kerrigan’s ignorance of subtler 
shades of manner and meaning might 
have misled her. . 

She recognized Gertrude Kerrigan as 
what is crudely termed a “good” girl. 
“Straight as a string,” old Michael Ker- 
rigan—erstwhile day-laborer, now suc- 
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cessful contractor and owner of an archi- 
tectural atrocity in the suburbs—proudly 
proclaimed her. The girl was generally 
respected by virtue of her own self- 
respect and her gallant efforts at self- 
betterment. She had succeeded in lifting 
herself vastly above the level of her elder 
sisters (relics of the dinner-pail and 
overall period of Mike Kerrigan’s exist- 
ence), who had married respectively a 
local liveryman and a conductor on a 
branch of the vast railway system of 
which Jerome Reavis was Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Waltham had been the early home of 
the Reavis family, and they still spent 
their summers there. It was a mere over- 
grown village where the lines of social 
demarcation were none too carefully 
drawn. Yet that such a line existed and 
that she might never cross it, Gertrude 
was well aware. She frequented the As- 
sembly dances and_ other semi-public 
functions; a few kindly (or careless) 
hostesses asked her for their larger af- 
fairs; her former classmates at the vil- 
lage academy (including Irene Reavis) 
were always courteous, though they did 
not call; but to the more intimate social 
life of these more fortunate girls she 
knew herself as much an alien as Alice 
Kemp, the bar-keeper’s daughter. 

At the Assemblies the men of Irene 
Reavis’ set were eager always for as 
many dances as Gertrude chose to give 
them ; they flattered and flirted with her ; 
but the girl’s sensitive pride made her 
acutely aware of a subtle, infinitesimal 
something which differentiated their 
treatment of her from their manner 
toward the girls of their own immediate 
circle. 

Howard Reavis had been the sole ex- 
ception: he alone had made her feel her- 
self not wholly alien. His manner to this 
social probationer had been as gracefully 
gallant always, as it was, for example, to 
lovely Mignon Craig, who stood to hap- 
less Gertrude for all she herself would 
have been—and was not. 

The girl was accustomed to a species 
of admiration: to attentions, wholly un- 
predictive of intentions, she was not a 
stranger, but of that deeper devotion 
she desired she had no experience, save 
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in the case of Hardy Cregan, her fa- 
ther’s partner, a bluff, good-looking 
young fellow, happily ignorant of his 
limitations and cheerfully impervious to 
Gertrude’s snubs. 

Reavis’ native kindliness and courtesy 
had enabled him to meet the situation. 
His manner toward the girl was admir- 
able, adequate but not exaggerated. He 
had called but twice, when courtesy 
made the attention incumbent upon 
him. He had driven her home in his 
motor once, and at a dance at the Coun- 
try Club the night before he left for his 
cruise in Cortlandt’s Volante, he had 
claimed two dances and sat out a third 
with her on the moonlit piazza, dis- 
creetly chaperoned (and discussed) by 
a group of gossiping matrons. He had 
promised her some corals from Naples 
(every girl of his acquaintance had im- 
pressed upon him her choice of souve- 
nirs) ; and the corals, accompanied by a 
breezy bit of a note, had reached her just 
a day in advance of the news of the 
wreck of the Volante. 

In the strangely illuminative hours 
which follow upon bereavement, Mrs. 
Reavis, between whose mental processes 
and those of her son there had been 
something almost telepathic, arrived at 
a singularly accurate estimate of the 
affair. She did not, however, communi- 
cate the result of her deductions to her 
daughter, who was already sufficiently 
out of sympathy with the situation. 
Aware of what Howard would have 
wished, whatever might be the true in- 
wardness of the matter, she called on 
Miss Kerrigan at once, accompanied by 
the reluctant Irene. 

Secretly the mother shrank from an 
expected scene; but Gertrudé, with true 
American adaptability, had schooled her- 
self to a poise which rivaled Mrs. 
Reavis’ own. With her usual vividness 
somewhat subdued by a rather somber 
gown, she was so beautiful that for an 
instant the mother’s mind reverted to 
the more obvious view—surely the girl 
was lovely enough to win a man. 

It was Gertrude who first spoke of 
Howard, and that she did it with perfect 
tact did not lessen Mrs. Reavis’ distaste 
for his name on her lips. 





























He had claimed two dances, and had sat out a third. 
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“We must not abandon hope,” the 
girl said at parting. “It is quite possible 
the yacht’s boats have been picked up 
by some sailing vessel bound for a for- 
eign port. Don’t lose heart, Mrs. Reavis. 
The ocean’s a much-traveled thorough- 
fare nowadays; there’s still room for 
hope.” 


And, strangely enough, Gertrude’s 
random suggestion proved to be actually 
and exactly the fact. The Volante, so it 
developed, had rammed a drifting ice- 
berg, and had filled so slowly as to admit 
of her boats being lowered without con- 
fusion or haste. Indeed, the liner which 
picked up the larger boat, containing the 
yacht’s crew, reported the yacht itself 
afloat at dawn, though fast settling. 

The smaller boat, which had held the 
Volante’s sailing master, owner and 
guests, had drifted away in the dark- 
ness. As days passed without tidings of 
it, the small boat ultimately had been 
conceded to have been lost. 


As a matter of fact it had been picked ° 


up by a sailing vessel bound to the 
Azores. Within three weeks Howard 
Reavis was in communication by cable 
with his family. Less than a fortnight 
later he appeared in the New York 
office of his sister’s fiancé. He had sent 
Maynard a wireless the previous day, 
but planned to surprise his mother. 

“I’ve just had a letter from Irene,” 
Maynard said. “Your mother’s quite her- 
self again, though naturally very impa- 
tient. ‘And Miss Kerrigan’s better— 
though of course you’ve news direct ! She 
seemed to collapse completely when your 
cable came: she’d kept up wonderfully, 
but the long strain told in the end. How- 
ever, she’s much better.” 

Just why Maynard should have as- 
sumed that news of Gertrude Kerrigan 
had any interest for him, Howard was 
at a loss to conjecture. 

“Glad to hear it, I’m sure,” he said, 
essaying the interest evidently expected. 
“Handsome girl, Maynard, and clever 
as well. She’s had a stiff struggle so- 
cially, but I think she’ll win out in the 
end. She’ll probably marry, well—” 

“Refreshingly modest!” smiled May- 
nard. “Looks like a safe bet. But the 
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affair proved the best thing possible for 
your mother, Reavis. She’d fallen into 
an alarming state of apathy, melancholia 
almost, and the shock—er—the surprise 
—served to rouse her.” 

Reavis’ face had gone a little pale. 

“Will you kindly stop speaking in 
parables, Maynard,” he said sharply, 
“and tell me in plain Anglo-Saxon just 
what you’re hinting at?” 

Maynard felt a trifle awkward. He 
sensed a situation which he regretted 
having precipitated. However, there 
seemed nothing for it but to answer 
bluntly enough : 

“Your engagement to Miss Kerrigan, 
of course. It spread through the village 
the day we got news of the wreck, and 
if not authorized, it certainly was not 
denied by her or her family. Indeed she 
tacitly admitted it and it was on that 
assumption that your mother—” 

As Maynard spoke, one of those illu- 
minative and comprehensive moments 
the drowning are said to experience was 
vouchsafed Reavis. In a flash he re- 
viewed his entire acquaintance with the 
girl; and in that brief space he ac- 
cused—and acquitted—himself. 

He recalled with relief the imper- 
sonal nature of his attentions—yet stay ! 
That last night at the Country Club. 
Had there been anything, a word, a look 
even, upon which a misconception might 
have been based? He began to feel sick- 
eningly sure that some idle gallantry had 
lent a personal significance to an inter- 
est of the most impersonal. In that case 
...-he set his teeth hard and took his 
cue. 

“T beg your pardon, Maynard,” he 
said, a trifle unsteadily. “You quite took 
me off my feet for an instant. You see 
I—we—hadn’t meant to announce it 
quite yet and it was rather a facer, com- 
ing like this.” 

He was aware that he was doing it 
very badly, but equally aware that the 
effort was his best. * 

“T quite understand,” Maynard an- 
swered—and Reavis wondered: if more 
than the mere surface significance under- 
lay the words. The face which had heen 
constantly before his mental vision 
throughout his cruise on the Volante and 
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the anxious hours that followed had not 
been that of Gertrude Kerrigan. The 
thought of this other woman smote him 
with the poignance of a physical pang. 
The far-reaching consequences of his 
course began to present themselves. He 


felt sick and stunned, utterly incapable - 


of playing up to the rdle thus thrust 
upon him, and it was a relief when he 
found himself alone at last on board a 
south-bound train. 

His recollection of that last evening 
at home, as connected with Miss Kerri- 
gan, was of the vaguest. That she had 
misconstrued some careless speech of his 
was clear. It was equally clear that but 
one course was open to him. Though he 
dubbed himself a “Quixotic idiot,” and 
absolved himself at moments, not for an 
irfstant did he really waive the exactions 
of a code rather more rigid than that 
by which the average man of the world 
is governed. However it had come 
about, Gertrude Kerrigan’s name had 
been coupled witli his for weeks and 
there was with him no question as to 
what honor demanded. 

He had never greatly admired the 
girl; her opulent blonde beauty was too 
pronounced to please his taste. He was 
possessed of a fine fastidiousness which 
made him alive to a certain hardness 
and coarseness of fiber underlying her 
grace of manner. He was neither snob 
nor cad, yet something inherent revolted 
at her antecedents, environment—even 
at the girl herself. But—he set his jaw 
tensely and accepted the situation. 

All the while a face, ‘‘star-sweet on 


a gloom profound,” rose before him. 


What would she, what could she think 
of him, this girl to whom he had given 
the best of himself and who, though he 
had never quite found courage to put it 
into words, must know what he felt for 
her? 

He knew well enough what the atti- 
tude of his world would be; but in the 
last analysis all that really mattered to 
Reavis was the attitude of two women— 
his mother and Mignon Craig. Would 
they, could they understand without the 
explanation which he felt must brand 
him a cad? 

He found only his mother and Irene 
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at home. His father, the slave of a giant 
system, was hurrying across the conti- 
nent to meet him, but he had not yet 
arrived. Through the joy of reunion, 
Howard was conscious of a sense of con-- 
straint ; a veiled something in his sister’s 
eyes hurt him: of his mother he would 
not allow himself to make sure until they 
found themselves alone. Then as their 
eyes met he knew that there was no need 
either for explanation nor excuse. 

“T understood from the first,’’ she an- 
swered his unspoken question. “I see 
your position, dear. It’s a fearful sacri- 
fice—I know what it means to you. But 
perhaps the girl’s own intuitions—” 

Reavis tried to smile. 

.‘Perhaps,” he assented drearily. “I 
think I’ll go at once, Mother. I’ve got 
to—make sure.” 


It was a mere wraith of the Gertrude 
he remembered who confronted Reavis 
in the garish Kerrigan reception room. 
She fairly cowered before him: shame. 
fear and apprehension were written 
large on her face. The hand Reavis took 
was icy and it was a long moment be- 
fore she could force herself to meet his 
eyes. In that moment he knew himself 
blameless—and yet knew himself in 
pity, if not in honor, bound. 

“T—I—” the girl panted desperately, 
dry-lipped and deadly pale. “I don’t 
know what to say to you! I can’t ex- 
plain, excuse—” 

“Don’t try, please.” Reavis’ voice was 
so gentle that she started. “There’s no 
need.” He had come prepared to “lie 
like a gentleman,” if need were, to save 
the girl’s self-respect, but he saw him- 
self spared that necessity at least. ‘Wil! 
you marry me—at once?” 

The girl recoiled as from a blow. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “you don’t mean 
it, you can’t! You must not sacrifice—” 

“There’s no question of sacrifice.” 
Reavis’ voice was quite steady. “I came 
here to ask you to be my wife. No, 
please””—as she essayed to speak—‘‘we’ll 
waive all that, if you don’t mind. Let’s 
take the situation as it stands. Miss 
Kerrigan, will you do me the honor to 
be my wife?” 

The girl bent her face upon her 
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hands. For an instant her btter nature 
fought the baser, urging renunciation in 
requital; but how could she face the 
consequences of her cheap deception? 
The world would guess: the truth, and 
she could never live it down. On the 
other hand, she saw herself in a position 
to patronize those who had slighted her ; 
to prove her prowess to Cregan (the 
thought of him gave her an instant’s 
pause) ; to take rank as a leader of lo- 
cal society. 

Her vanity prompted the belief that 
she might in time perhaps win more than 
mere toleration from Reavis. If not (so 
she salved her conscience), now that the 
situation was saved by this unexpected 
acceptance of its implications, she could 
release him at any time. 

“Vou are most generous, Mr. Reavis,” 
she said quietly, ‘and I'll marry you 
whenever you wish.” 


What the next fortnight held of ex, 
quisite torture for Reavis only his 
mother guessed—and not even she 
shared the secret of Gertrude’s 
revelation. His father had bravely put 
aside his disappointment—he had ex- 
and geni- 


self- 


pected much of his only son 
ally condoned what he termed ‘‘the boy’s 


infatuation,” finding extenuation there- 
for in Gertrude’s vivid beauty. Between 
Howard and his sister a constraint he 
was powerless to dispel had sprung up. 
The attitude of his friends, feminine and 
masculine, was respectively pitying or 
sheepishly sympathetic. The one thing 
which made his bondage bearable was 
that Mignon was in Paris. 

Gertrude was much at the Reavis 
mansion in those days. Perhaps Mrs. 
Reavis guessed how the girl’s environ- 
ment jarred on her son, or more pos- 
sibly she strove to make it easier for him 
by sharing his obligations. His manner 
toward the girl left nothing to be de- 
sired. He was rigidly observant of all 
the forms and courtesies, and she, in 
turn, reciprocated by thrusting herself 
upon him as little as possible. 

There were moments when she read 
something akin to revulsion in his face, 
and contrition urged her to renunci- 
ation ; bit though her heart was not in- 
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volved, she found it difficult to relinquish 
the prestige of her position as Howard 
Reavis’ affianced. Reavis for the most 
part endured the situation with dogged 
determination, though there were mo- 
ments when he felt as if he would break 
under it. 

One day as he lounged in the library, 
ostensibly occupied with a volume of De 
Maupassant, while his mother and sister 
planned with Gertrude the details of a 
large reception they were giving in her 
honor, his dulled sensibilities were quick- 
ened into sudden tense alertness by a 
casual word from his sister. 

“We'll have Helen Kirke and Lucy 
Broughton,’—Irene was making a list 
of those to be asked to receive,—‘and 
Mrs. Kirke—oh, and Mignon, of course, 
Keith tells me they expect her not later 
than Thursday.” 

The book fell unheeded from Reavis’ 
hand. Mignon was coming home—to 
witness his bondage, to pity or despise 
him. Fate might have spared him this. 
With desperation in his eyes, he flung out 
of the house—to return at nightfall, 
jaded from a long tramp, his hurt un- 
healed by any soothing balm of Nature’s 
brewing. 

But when the next afternoon brought 
him an imperative summons from Ger- 
trude, he forced himself to prompt com- 
pliance. Something in the girl’s face as 
she gave him her hand stirred within 
him a wild impulse of hope, which he 
sternly crushed. 

“I—I want to -thank you, Mr. 
Reavis,” she began without preface, 
“and—to release you. I’ve known from 
the first you were sacrificing yourself, 
but I didn’t know just what a sacrifice 
it was—till yesterday. I—I saw your 
face when Irene mentioned Mignon 
Craig. Please don’t think I’d have let 
you go on with this, if I’d guessed.” 

Reavis strove to protest, but no words 
came. 

“Please let me tell you all about it,” 
the girl went on. “I didn’t plan it de- 
liberately—it all came about by degrees, 
so gradually that I found myself com- 
mitted before I quite realized it. 

“Alice Warren and Hester Darrow 
were calling the day the corals and your 
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letter came. They attached undue signifi- 
cance to the gift—they’d heard some 
silly gossip about your attentions the 
night before you left—and they made 
inferences my foolish vanity wouldn’t 
let me deny. I didn’t dream of the con- 
sequences. 

“Before night, all sorts of rumors were 
afloat: we were engaged; we were to be 
married as soon as you returned—you 
know how gossip grows. And when next 
day the news came of the wreck, people 
actually came in to condole! 

“My first impulse was to explain; 
then the temptation came to keep still 
and let it go at that. It couldn’t hurt 
you; it would help me—and I needed 
. boosting, believe: me! 

“Already I could see I’d risen in the 
popular esteem and I felt my position 
assured. And”—her voice dropped a 
little—“there was some one I wanted 
to teach a lesson. He just about thought 
he owned me and had only to ask for 
me. I wanted to show him he wasn’t the 
only chance. 

“So—so I just let it go on—and the 
neighbors did the rest. 

“And then when I heard you were 
coming home I nearly lost my mind’! I 
imagined and expected exposure, humil- 
iation—all sorts of dreadful things... . 
And then when you were so more than 
generous to me, I simply hadn’t the 
courage to refuse the sacrifice. I couldn’t 
bear to face the sneers, the pity of my 
friends. But I didn’t guess, believe me 
I didn’t, just how hard it would be for 


Reavis’ face flushed hotly. 

“Miss Kerrigan,” he began, “if I’ve 
been cad enough—” 

“Oh, you haven’t! You’ve been all 
that was kind and good. But I see now 
that even if you hadn’t loved Miss Craig, 
you’d never have cared for me. I’m not 
your kind—you’d never have been happy 
with me.” 

Again Reavis cast himself into the 
breach. 

“Miss Kerrigan—Gertrude—” he pro- 
tested, “I assure you—” 

“Please don’t bother to perjure your- 
self,” she interposed drily, “and please 
don’t misunderstand. I’ve been afraid 
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you'd think it was because I—cared. 
But I didn’t—not in that way. I’m 
grateful enough to worship you for 
treating me as you’ve done—I didn’t 
deserve such kindness—but that’s all. 
I’ve been caring for another man all the 
time—a man my snobbishness made me 
snub and slight. He was so sure of me 
and—and I thought I could do better 
—I wanted to rise. I telegraphed him 
last night and he’s coming this after- 
noon. I suppose people will guess the 
truth—I know they’ll never learn it from 
you—but I don’t much care. Hardy and _ 
I will likely go West and they'll forget 
it.” 

There was a little silence which 
Reavis tried in vain to break. It was the 
girl who finally spoke. 

“You must set your mind quite at 
rest as far as I’m concerned. I’ve felt 
like a fish out of water and I’m more 
comfortable back in my native element. 
I could never have felt at ease with you 
or your people. You tried—all of you— 
but I could see the effort. I felt con- 
strained and uncomfortable. I’m sure 
I’ll be happier with Hardy Cregan than 
I could ever have been with you, though 
words can’t express my gratitude for 
your goodness to me. But I’m going to 
prove it—by giving you this.” She held 
out his ring. 

Howard scarcely realized how he got 
himself out of the house with becoming 
resignation and due decorum. He wanted 
to cheer! As yet scarcely able to realize 
his freedom, he strode swiftly down the 
street and plunged into a tiny thicket 
(sacred to childish sweetheart days and 
Mignon) on the village outskirts. In its 
sheltered depth he squared his shoulders 
and drew a long breath of something 
shamefully akin to relief. 

He had scarcely realized how his fet- 
ters galled till he found himself free, 
free to seek happiness at his own will 
and in his own way.... But was he free 
after all? Was not this most unfortunate 
entanglement destined to color his life— 
for life to him meant Mignon—and 
nothing more. How could she under- 
stand — Mignon, his lily-maid, finely 
exquisite, exquisitely fine? How could 
he make her know that it was not un- 
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faith, but in reality fidelity to the ideal 
his love for her had engendered which 
had prompted his seeming defection? 

He was swinging doggedly along, his 
heart and thoughts full of Mignon, 
when by some inexplicable compulsion 
he raised his eyes—to see her there in 
the path before him—Mignon, so child- 
ishly small and slight, her delicate face 
so pale that his heart swelled with a 
rush of yearning tenderness. But she 
was smiling as she held out her hand. 

“It seems almost as if you’d come 
back from the dead,” she said in her 
gentle voice. “Keith cabled me of the 
wreck and I grieved for your mother 
in her bereavement as I rejoice with her 
in your return.” 

With his hungry eyes on her face 
Howard found no words to say, and she 
hurried on as if she feared the silence. 

“Doesn’t it seem good to be at home 
again? I came just this morning, but I 
can’t stay indoors. I seem impelled to 
revisit the places I have been missing 
all these months. I think I’ve been home- 
sick—a little. I fear I’m sadly provin- 
cial: I cling to old places, old friends. 
You'll smile, I’m sure, when I tell you 
that wherever I went my thoughts 
turned back to this village, and not even 
Rome could reconcile me to a longer ab- 
sence.” 

Reavis hated himself for the flippancy 
of his reply. He knew that his one safe- 
guard was to keep to surface subjects. 
The girl’s nearness, her sweetness, the 
pallor of her cheek, all so moved him 
that he could not quite command his 
voice. It seemed to him that she must 
see that his hands were unsteady, that 
his eyes clung to her face; but she took 
no apparent notice and presently she 
said quite simply and naturally: 

“May. I tell you how glad I am of 
your happiness, Howard? I had Irene’s 
letter at Cherbourg the morning I sailed. 
I want to congratulate—” 

“Condole, rather,” Reavis interposed. 
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“I’m relegated to the discard. Like the 
elder Miss Pecksniff, I’ve ‘lived to be 
shook!’ ” 

The girl’s pale face went paler. 

“You—you’re joking of course?” 

“TI was never more serious. I’ve just 
had my congé—in favor of one Mr. 
Cregan—and I haven’t recovered my 
equilibrium. Think of the shock to my 
vanity! Can’t you find something sooth- 
ing to say?” 

Speech had suddenly become difficult 
for Mignon. 

“T—” she faltered. “If I may offer 
my sympathy—” She paused in embar- 
rassment. The look in Reavis’ eyes con- 
fused her. She stirred as for flight, but 
Reavis, with the courage of desperation, 
barred the way. 

“Mignon,” he said huskily, looking 
down from his height at the slight, 
childish figure before him, “I’m afraid 
you wont care to hear me say I love 
you, and I suppose I’m a cad to say it 
when—after—but, dear, you’re the one 
thing in the world that really matters. 
Nothing’s worth while without you. I 
ought not to speak—but, Mignon, I’ve 
loved you always. It began when we 
were boy and girl together; it’s grown 
with the years, till I’ve given you all 
the poor best of me, and my love has be- 
come my life. I’m not making a plea for 
your pity: I know how you must despise 
me—” He broke off abruptly—‘/ig- 
non!” 

The exclamation had the intensity of 
a cry. For a change as subtly exquisite 
as the rapture of dawn had swept the 
girl’s face. A pure flame leapt into the 
dark eyes: a faint rose, rising through 
the transparent texture of the pale-ivory 
flesh, deepened till cheek and brow were 
delicately suffused. Her gaze met his for 
a long moment; and in that moment he 
knew that here again there was no need 
of words; that Mignon understood as 
had his mother—and by virtue of the 
same blessed magic. 














A COMPLETE RESUME OF 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
“THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS” 


Kaw | was for the biggest writing 
\e man in England, H. G. Wells, 

to discover that if fathers set 

down for their sons an ac- 
count of the intimate things of their 
lives, such records would help the 
younger generation to improve by 
the mistakes of the older; they would 
save the sons from “wasting them- 
selves so much.” This is the story of 
the love of Stephen Stratton and the 
lovely Lady Mary Christian, which 
Stratton sets down for his little son 
to read when he shall grow up. 

“The story of Mary and myself is 
a mere incident in that gigantic, 
scarce conscious effort to have our 
way with life,” writes Stratton, and 
goes on to show that his experience 
must teach that for all honest men 
and women, no matter how emo- 
tional, there can be no illicit loves or 
relations. “A woman must be con- 
tent with the easy friendship of other 
women and of one man only; and a 
man must in the same way have one 
sole woman intimate; and there is no 
happiness or delight in the kiss or em- 
brace that is not given with pride.” 

Stephen Stratton is the son of a 
poor curate. The Lady Mary Chris- 
tian is the daughter of one of the 
most aristocratic families in Eng- 
land. From childhood the two, with 
Lady Mary’s brothers, Guy and Phil- 
lip, are thrown together at the Chris- 
tian country home, Burnmore Park. 
At seventeen the friendship of Strat- 
ton and Mary becomes love, the love 
of the shy, budding boy and girl. 
Then they are parted for three years. 

When the two meet again Lady 
Mary is the well-poised young aris- 
tocrat, wooed by Justin, one of the 
richest and most powerful men in the 
Empire. Stratton begs her to marry 
him, but she refuses. She acknowl- 
edges her love for him but insists 
her natural place in life is to be a 
great and shining lady—as his, Strat- 
ton’ s, is to be a great politician. Mar- 
rying a poor man would make of her 
a “squaw.” 

“But Justin will make love to you, 
Mary,” Stratton cries. “Don’t you 
understand? You will bear him chil- 
dren!” 

“No,” she says; “he 
Stephen. I am to own myself. 


promises, 
He is 


a different man from you. He has 
promised. He isn’t so fierce; he isn’t 
so greedy.” 

Despite Stratton’s protest, Lady 
Mary and Justin are married: and 
Stratton, in a frenzy of despair, goes 
to the Boer war. At the end of five 
years of notable service, he returns 
to find his father has succeeded to a 
fine estate, near Justin’s. 

Stratton does not see Lady Mary 
during the first. seven months after 
his return. “Meantime, I had met 
your mother,” he says, in writing his 
story for his little son. He tells how, 
at the first meeting with Rachel More, 
then a slender, large-eyed girl of sev- 
enteen, he feels “another kind of 
love.” He goes often to see Rachel, 
and is always deciding to make love 
to her, for he sees that she loves him. 
But he does not bring himself to 
have any definite thing said. 

Finally Stratton meets Mary at a 
dinner, and after ‘that, secret meet- 
ings continue till in a few weeks, 
though outwardly only friends, they 
afe passionately in love with each 


other. Stratton pleads that they cease 
meeting secretly and love openly. 
“Come out of it while we are still 


clean. Justin will divorce you and 
then we can marry,” he begs. 

But Lady Mary refuses, and Jus- 
tin’s discovery of their love follows. 

Then Stratton pleads with Lady 
Mary’s brothers, Phillip, who has be- 
come Lord Maxton, and Guy, and 
with her cousin, Lord Tarvrille, that 
they not stand in the way of Justin’s 
divorcing Lady Mary so that he can 
marry her. 

“It’s something more than a pri- 
vate issue,” explains Tarvrille, in an- 
swer for the three. “It’s a question 
of policy. There’ve been too many di- 
vorces in society. Everybody is saying, 
‘Why don’t these big people either set 
about respecting the law or altering 
it!’ Common people are getting too 
infernally clear headed. We're a re- 
sponsible class. We can’t stand any 
more divorces.” And Justin, out 
raged that another should have re- 
ceived the love that he has been de- 
nied, decides to keep Lady Mary at 
any cost. He takes her suddenly 
away from the Surrey home without 
leaving any trace of their destination. 
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| FELT myself an actor in a 


| | | drama, and now I had very 
much the same feeling an 

— actor would have who had 
answered to a cue and found himself in 
mid-stage with the scenery and the rest 
of the cast suddenly vanished behind 
him. Later I learned that by that mixture 
of force and persuasion which avails it- 
self of a woman’s instinctive and culti- 
vated dread of disputes and raised voices 
and the betrayal of contention to stran- 
gers, by the sheer tiring down of nerves 
and of sleepless body, and by threats of 
an immediate divorce and a campaign of 
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ruin against me, these three men had 
obliged Mary to leave Martens and go 
with them to Southampton, and thence 
they took her away in Justin’s yacht, 
the Water-Witch. For all practical pur- 
poses she was a prisoner. They took away 
her purse, and she was unable to tele- 
graph or to write. Her mother, Lady 
Ladislaw, followed them, and an an- 
nouncement appeared in the Times that 
Justin and Lady Mary had gone abroad 
for a time and that no letters would be 
forwarded. 

I never learned the particulars of that 
abduction, but I imagine Mary aston- 
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ished, her pride outraged, humiliated, 
helpless, perplexed and maintaining a 
certain outward dignity. Moreover, as I 
was presently to be told, she was ill. 
Guy and Philip were, I believe, the mov- 
ing spirits in the affair; Tarvrille was 
their apologetic accomplice. 

Justin took the responsibility for what 
- they did and bore the cost; he was bit- 
terly ashamed to have these compulsions 
applied to his wife, but full now of a 
gusty fury against myself. He loved 
Mary still with a love that was shamed 
and torn and bleeding, but his ruling 
passion was that infinitely stronger pas- 
sion than love in our poor human hearts, 
jealousy. He was prepared to fight for 
her now as men fight for a flag, tearing 
it to pieces in the struggle. He meant 
now to keep Mary. That settled, he was 
prepared to consider whether he still 
loved her or she him.... 

I was in a state of extreme uncer- 
tainty how far Mary was a willing agent 
in this abrupt disappearance. I was dis- 
posed to think she had consented far 
more*than she had done to this astonish- 
ing step. Carrying off an unwilling 
woman was outside my imaginative 
range. 

It was luminously clear in my mind 
that so far she had never countenanced 
the idea of flight with me, and until she 
did I was absolutely bound to silence 
about her. I felt that until I saw her 
face to face again, and was sure she 
wanted me to release her, that prohibi- 
tion held. Yet how was I to get at her 
and hear what she had to say? Clearly it 
was possible that she was under restraint, 
but I did not know; I was not certain ; I 
could not prove it. 

At Guildford Station I gathered, after 
ignominious inquiries, that the Justins 
had booked to London. I had two days 
of nearly frantic inactivity at home, and 
then pretended business that took me to 
London, for fear that I should break out 
to my father. 

I came up revolving a dozen impos- 
sible projects of action in my mind. I 
had to get into touch with Mary; at that 
my mind hung and stopped. All through 
the twenty-four hours my nerves jumped 
at every knock upon my door ; this might 
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be the letter, this might be the telegram, 
this might be herself escaped and come 
to me. 

The days passed like days upon a 
painful sick-bed, gray or foggy London 
days of an appalling length and empti- 
ness. If I sat at home my imagination 
tortured me; if I went out I wanted to 
be back and see if any communication 
had come. I tried repeatedly to see Tar- 
vrille. 

I did some absurd and _ ill-advised 
things. I astonished a respectable solic- 
itor by asking him to give advice to an 
anonymous client and then putting my 
anonymous case before him. “Suppose,” 
said I, “it was for the plot of a play.” 

He nodded gravely. 

My case as I stated it struck me as an 
unattractive one. 

“Application for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus,” he considered with eyes that tried 
to remain severely impartial, “by a 
wife’s lover, who wants to find out where 
she is. ...It’s unusual. You will be re- 
quiring the husband to produce her cor- 
pus. ...I don’t think—speaking in the 
same general terms as those in which you 
put the circumstances—it would be likely 
to succeed... . No.” 

Then I overcame a profound repug- 
nance and went to a firm of private de- 
tectives. It had occurred to me that if I 
could have Justin, Tarvrille, Guy or 
Philip traced I might get a clue to 
Mary’s hiding-place. 

In a queer little office, I consulted a 
blusterous, frock-coated creature, who 
told me twice that he was a gentleman 
and several times that he would prefer 
not to do business than to do it in an un- 
gentlemanly manner, and who was quite 
obviously ready and eager to blackmail 
either side in any scandal into which 
spite or weakness admitted his gesticu- 
lating fingers. 

He alluded vaguely to his remarkable 
underground knowledge of social life— 
“the illicit side.” What could he do for 
me? There was nothing, I said, illicit 
about me. His interest waned a little. I 
told him that I was interested in certain 
financial matters, no matter what they 
were, and that I wanted to have a report 
of the movements of Justin and his 
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“I want to see her,” I expostulated. “I sus¢see her.” .... Suddenly I felt a whirlwind of rage answer- 
ing the rage in his eyes Before he could get away from me I had 
flung out at him and hit him under the jawbone. 
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brothers-in-law for the past few weeks 
and for a little time to come. 

“You want them watched?” said my 
private inquiry agent. 

“Exactly,” said I. “I want to know 
what sert of things they are looking at 
just at presént.” 

“Have you any inkling—?” 

“None.” 

I left him at last with a vague dis- 
comfort in my mind. How far mightn't 
this undesirable unearth the whole busi- 
ness in the course of his investigations? 
And then what could he do? Suppose I 
went back forthwith and stopped his in- 
quiries before they began! I had a dis- 
agreeable feeling of meanness that I 
couldn’t shake off; I felt I was taking 
up a weapon that Justin didn’t deserve. 
Yet I argued with myself that the ab- 
duction of Mary justified any such 
course. 

As I was still debating this, I saw 
Philip. He was perhaps twenty yards 
ahead of me; he was paying off a taxi 
which had just put him down outside 
Blake’s. 

“Philip,” I cried, following him up 
the steps and overtaking him and seizing 
his arm as the commissionaire opened 
the door for him. “Philip! What have 
you people done with Mary? Where is 
Mary?” 

He turned a white face to me. “How 
dare you,” he said with a catch of the 
breath, “mention my sister?” 

I spoke in an undertone, and stepped 
a little between him and the man at the 
door in order that the latter might not 
hear what I said. “I want to see her,” 
I expostulated. “I must see her. What 
you are doing is not playing the game. 
I’ve got to see her!” 

“Let go of my arm, sir!’ cried he, 
and suddenly I felt a whirlwind of rage 
answering the rage in his eyes. The pent- 
up exasperation of three weeks rushed 
to its violent release. He struck me in 
the face with the hand that was gripped 
about his umbrella. He meant to strike 
me in the face and then escape into his 
club, but before he could get away from 
me after his blow I had flung out at him, 
and had hit him under the jawbone. My 
blow followed his before guard or coun- 
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ter was possible. I hit with all my be- 
ing. It was an amazing flare-up of ani- 
mal passion; from the moment I per- 
ceived he was striking at me to the mo- 
ment when both of us came staggering 
across the door-mat into the dignified 
and spacious hall-way of Blake’s, -we 
were back at the ancestral ape, and we 
did exactly what the ancestral ape would 
have done. 

The arms of the commissionaire about 
my waist, the rush of the astonished 
porter from his little glass box, two in- 
credibly startled and delighted pages, 
and an intervening member bawling out 
“Sir! Sir!” converged to remind us that 
we were a million years or so beyond 
those purely arboreal days.... 

We seemed for a time to be con- 
fronted by an audience that hesitated to 
interfere. ‘How dare you name my sister 
to me?” Philip shouted at me, and 
brought to my mind the amazing folly 
of which he was capable. I perceived 
Mary’s name flung to the four winds. 

“You idiot, Philip!” I cried. “I don’t 
know your sister. I’ve not seen her— 
scarcely seen her for years. I ask you— 
I ask you for a match-box or something 
and you hit me.” 

“If you dare to speak to her—!” 

“You fool!’ I cried, going nearer to 
him and trying to make him understand. 
But he winced and recoiled defensively. 
“I’m sorry,” I said to the commissionaire 
who was intervening. “Lord Maxton has 
made a mistake.” 

“Ts he a member?” said some one in 
the background, and somebody else sug- 
gested calling a policeman. 

I perceived that only a prompt retreat 
would save the whole story of our quar- 
rel from the newspapers. So far as I 
could see, nobody knew me there except 
Philip. I had to take the risks of his 
behavior; manifestly I couldn’t control 
it. 

I walked through the door, and with 
what I imagined to be an appearance of 
the utmost serenity, down the steps. I 
noted an ascending member glancing at 
me with an expression of exceptional in- 
terest, but it was only after I had tra- 
versed the length of Pall Mall that I 
realized that my lip and the corner of 
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my nostril were both bleeding profusely. 
I called a cab when I discovered my 
handkerchief scarlet, and retreated to 
my flat and cold ablutions. 

Then I sat down to write a letter to 
Tarvrille, with a clamorous ‘‘Urgent— 
Please forward if away,” above the ad- 
dress, and tell him at least to suppress 
Philip. But within the club that block- 
head, thinking of nothing but the ap- 
pearances of our fight and his own 
credit, was varying his assertion that he 
had thrashed me, with denunciations of 
me as a “blackguard,” and giving half 
a dozen men a highly colored, impro- 
vised, and altogether improbable account 
of my relentless pursuit and persecution 
of Lady Mary Justin, and how she had 
left London to avoid me. They listened, 
no doubt, with extreme avidity. The 
matrimonial relations of the Justins had 
long been a matter for speculative 
minds. 

And while Philip was doing this, 
Guy, away with Mary and Justin, was 
writing a tender, trusting, and all too 
explicit letter to a well-known and ex- 
tremely impatient lady in London to ac- 
count for his continued absence from her 
house. ‘So that is it!’ said the lady, 
reading, and was at least in the enviable 
position of one who had confirmatory 
facts to impart.... 

And so quite suddenly the masks were 
off our situation and we were open to an 
impertinent world. For some days I did 
not realize what had happened, and 
lived in the hope that Philip had been 
willing and able to cover his lapse. I 
went about with my preoccupation still, 
as I imgained, concealed, and with an 
increasing number of typed letters from 
my private inquiry agent in my pocket 
containing inaccurate and worthless in- 
formation about the movements of Jus- 
tin. 

I suppose a couple of hundred people 
in London knew before I did that Lady 
Mary Justin had been carried off to Ire- 
land and practically imprisoned there by 
her husband because I was her lover. 
The thing reached me at last through 
little Fred Riddling, who came to my 
rooms in the morning while I was sitting 
over my breakfast. 
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“Stratton!” said he, “‘what is all this 
story of your shaking Justin by the col- 
lar, and threatening to kill him if he 
didn’t give up his wife to you? And why 
do you want to fight a duel with Max- 
ton? What’s it all about? What a fire- 
eater you must be! I stood up for you as 
well as I could, but I heard you abused 
for a solid hour last night, and there was 
a chap there simply squirting out facts 
and dates and names. Got it all.... 
What have you been up to?” 

He stood on,my hearthrug with an 
air of having called for an explanation 
to which he was entitled, and he very 
nearly got one. But I just had some 
scraps of reserve left. 

“Tell me first,” I said, delaying my- 
self with the lighting of a cigarette, “the 
particulars—as you heard them.” 

Riddling embarked upon a descriptive 
sketch, and I got a minute to think. 

“Go on,” I said with a note of irony, 
when he paused. “Go on. Tell me some 
more. Where did you say they have 
taken her ; let us have it right.” 

By the time his little store had run 
out I knew exactly what to do. 

“Riddling,” said I, and stood up be- 
side him suddenly and dropped my hand 
with a little added weight upon his 
shoulder, “Riddling, do you know the 
only right and proper thing to do when 
you hear scandal about a friend?” 

“Come straight to him,” said Rid- 
dling virtuously, “as I have done.” 

“No. Say you don’t believe it. Ask 
the scandal-monger how he knows and 
insist on his telling you—insist. And if 
he wont—be very, very rude to him. In- 
sist up to the quarreling point. Now who 
were those people?” 

“Well—that’s a bit stiff....One chap 
I didn’t know at all.” 

“You should have pulled him up and 
insisted upon knowing who he was, and 
what right he had to lie about me. For 
it’s lying, Riddling. Listen! It isn’t true 
that I’m besieging Lady Mary Justin. 
So far from besieging her, I didn’t even 
know where she was until you told me. 
Justin is a neighbor of my father’s and 
a friend of mine. I had tea with him 
and his wife not a month ago. I had tea 
with them together. I knew they were 
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“Good-by,” she whispered at last; and then, “Don’t think I deserted you, Stephen, my dear. Don’t think 
weep—my fearless playmate whom I had never seen weeping before. 
with tear-wet faces. 
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“Oh my 
“No,” cried Guy belatedly, “we 








ill of me. I couldn’t come—I couldn’t come to you.” And suddenly her face changed and she began to 
Mary!” I cried, weeping also, and held out my arms, and we clung together and kissed 
promised Justin!” But Tarvrille restrained his forbidding arm. 
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going away, but it was a matter of such 
slight importance to me, such slight im- 
portance’”’—I impressed this on his col- 
lar-bone—“that I was left with the idea 
that they were going to the south of 
France. I believe they are in the south 
of France. And there you are. I’m sorry 
to spoil sport, but that’s the bleak, un- 
romantic truth of the matter.” 

“You mean to say that there is noth- 
ing in it all?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Good Lord!” he said, and stared at 
the rug. “You'll take your oath—” He 
glanced up and met my eye. “Oh, of 
course it’s all right, what you say.” 

He was profoundly perplexed. He re- 
flected. “But then, I say, Stratton, why 
did you go for Maxton at Blake’s? That 
I had from an eye-witness. You can’t 
deny a scrap like that—in broad day- 
light. Why did you do that?” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said I. “I begin to 
have glimmerings. There’s a little mat- 
ter between myself and Maxton—” I 
found it a little difficult to improvise a 
plausible story. 

“But he said it was his sister,” per- 
sisted Riddlings. “He said so afterwards 
in the club.” 

“Maxton,” said I, losing my temper, 

“is a fool and a knave and a liar. His 
sister indeed! Lady Mary! If he can’t 
leave his sister out of this business I’ll 
break every bone in his body.” I per- 
ceived my temper was undoing me. I 
’ invented rapidly but thinly. “As a matter 
of fact, Riddling, it’s quite another sort 
of lady has set us by the ears.” 
_ Riddling stuck his chin out, tucked 
in the corners of his mouth, made round 
eyes at the breakfast things and, hands 
in pockets, rocked from heels to toes and 
from toes to heels. 

“T see, Stratton; yes, I see. Yes, all 
this makes it very plain, of course. Very 
plain.... Stupid thing, scandal is.... 
Thanks! no, I wont have a cigarette.” 

And he left me presently with an un- 
comfortable sense that he did see, and 
didn’t for one moment intend to restrain 
his considerable histrionic skill in hand- 
ing on his visions to others. For some 
moments I stood savoring this all too 
manifest possibility, and then my 
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thoughts went swirling into another 
channel. At last the curtain was pierced. 
I was no longer helplessly in the dark. 
I got out my Bradshaw, and sat with 
the map spread out over the breakfast 
things studying the routes to the village 
of Mirk in Mayo, where, he had told 
me, Lady Mary had been taken. Then I 
rang for Williams, the man I shared 
with the two adjacent flat-holders, and 
told him to pack my kit-bag because I 
was suddenly called away. 


“THE weather was windy and violent 

on the crossing, and an immense wet 
wind was blowing as I came over the 
big hill that lies to the south of Mirk. 
Everything was wet; the hillside above 
me was either intensely green sodden 
turf or great streaming slabs of lime- 
stone; seaward was a rocky headland, 
a ruin of a beehive shape, and beyond, a 
vast waste of tumbling waters unlit by 
any sun. Not a tree broke that melan- 
choly Irish wilderness, nor any living 
thing but ourselves. 

“Yonder it is,” said my driver, point- 
ing with his whip, and I twisted round 
to see over his shoulder, not the Rhine- 
like castle I had expected from the de- 
scription I had received of the house 
Justin had rented, but a long, low house 
of stone upon a headland, backed by a 
distant mountain that vanished in a wild 
driven storm of rain as I looked. But at 
the sight my lassitude passed, my nerves 
tightened, and my will began to march 
again. Now, thought I, we bring things 
to an issue. Now we come to something 
personal and definite. The vagueness is 
at an end. I sprang off the car, found 
a bell-handle, and set the house jangling. 

The door opened, and a little old man 
appeared. 

“T want to see Lady Mary Justin,” I 
said. 

“You can’t.” he said. “She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“The day before yesterday she went 
to London.” 

“She’s gone to London?” 

“No less.” 

“Willingly ?” 

He struggled with his collar. “Any- 
one would go willingly,” he said. 
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It was then my heart failed, and 
I knew that we lovers were beaten. I 
turned from the door without another 
word to the janitor. “Back,” said I to 
my driver, and got up behind him. 

I had now an irrational and entirely 
overwhelming conviction of defeat. I 
saw as if I ought always to have seen, 
that I had been pursuing a phantom of 
hopeless happiness, that my dream of 
ever possessing Mary again was fan- 
tastic and foolish, and that I had ex- 
pended all my strength in vain. Over me 
triumphed a law and tradition more 
towering than cliffs and stronger than 
waves. I was overwhelmed by a sense of 
human weakness, of the infinite feeble- 
ness of the individual man against wind 
and wave and the stress of tradition and 
the ancient usages of mankind. “We 
must submit,” I whispered, “‘we must 
submit.”.... 


ND while I was in this phase of fa- 

tigue and despair in Mayo, the scene 
was laid and all the other actors were 
waiting in London for another act of 
my drama. I came back to find two let- 
ters from Mary and a little accumula- 
tion of telegrams and notes, one written 
in my flat, from Tarvrille. 

Mary’s letters were neither of them 
very long, and full of a new-born des- 
pair. She had not realized how great 
were the forces against her and against 
us both. She let fall a phrase that sug- 
gested she was ill. She had given in, she 
said, to save herself and myself and 
others from the shame and ruin of a 
divorce, and I must give in too. 

We had to agree not to meet or com- 
municate for three years, and I was to 
go out of England. She prayed me to 
accept this. She knew, she said, she 
seemed to desert me, but I did not know 
everything—I did not know everything 
—I must agree ; she could not come with 
me; it was impossible. Now certainly it 
was impossible. 

She had been weak, but I did not 
know all. If I knew all I should be the 
readier to understand and forgive her, 
but it was part of the conditions that 
I could not know all. Justin had been 
generous, in his way.... Justin had 
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everything in his hands ; the whole world 
was behind him against us, and I must 
give in. ; 

Those letters had a quality I had 
never before met in Mary; they were 
broken-spirited. I could not understand 
them fully, and they left me perplexed, 
with a strong desire to see her, to ques- 
tion her, to learn more fully what this 
change in her might mean. 

Tarvrille’s notes recorded his repeated 
attempts to see me. I felt that he alone 
was capable of clearing up things for 
me, and I went out again at once and 
telegraphed to him for an appointment. 

He wired to me from that same house 
in Mayfair in which I had first met 
Mary after my return from South Africa. 
He asked me to come to him in the after- 
noon, and thither I went through a 
November fog, and found him in the 
drawing-room that had the plate-glass 
above the fireplace. 

But now he was vacating the house, 
and everything was already covered up; 
the pictures and their frames were un- 
der holland, the fine furniture all in 
covers of faded stuff, the chandeliers and 
statues wrapped up, the carpets rolled 
out of the way. Even the window-cur- 
tains were tucked into wrappers, and the 
blinds, except one he had raised, drawn 
down. He greeted me and apologized for 
the cold inhospitality of the house. “It 
was convenient here,” he said. ‘‘I came 
here to clear out my papers and boxes. 
And there’s no chance of interruptions.” 

He went and stood before the empty 
fireplace, and plunged into the middle 
of the matter. 

“You know, my dear Stratton, in this 
confounded business my heart’s with 
you. It has been all along. If I could 
have seen a clear chance before you—for 
you and Mary to get away—and make 
any kind of life of it—though she’s my 
cousin—I’d have helped you. Indeed I 
would. But there’s no sort of chance— 
not the ghost of a chance.” 

He began to explain very fully, quite 
incontrovertibly, that entire absence of 
any chance for Mary and myself to- 
gether. He argued to the converted. 
“You know as well as I do what that 
romantic flight abroad, what that Ouida- 
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esque casa in some secluded valley, comes 
to in reality. All round Florence there’s 
no erid of such scandalous people; I’ve 
been among them, the nine circles of the 
repenting scandalous, all cutting one 

“T agree,” I said. “And yet 2 
another.” 

“What ?” 

“We could have come back.” 

Tarvrille paused, and then leaned for- 
ward: “No.” 

“But people have done so. It would 
have been a clean sort of divorce.” 

“You don’t understand Justin. Justin 
would ruin you. If you were to take 
Mary away. ... He’s a queer little 
man. Everything is in his hands. Every- 
thing always is in the husband’s hands 
in these affairs, if he chooses—and keeps 
himself in the right. For an injured hus- 
band the law sanctifies revenge. 

“And you see, you’ve got to take Jus- 
tin’s terms. He’s changed. He didn’t at 
first fully realize. He feels—cheated. 
We've had to persuade him. There’s a 
case for Justin, you know. He’s had to 
stand—a lot. I don’t wonder at his going 
stiff at last. No doubt it’s hard for you 
to see that. But you have to see it. You’ve 
got to go away as he requires—three 
years out of England; you’ve got to 
promise not to correspond, not to meet 
afterwards—” 

“It’s so extravagant a separation.” 

“The alternative is—not for you to 
have Mary, but for you two to be flung 
into the ditch together—that’s what it 
comes to, Stratton. Justin’s got his case. 
He’s set like—steel. You’re up against 
the law, up against social tradition, up 
against money—any one of those a man 
may fight, but not all three. And she’s 
ill, Stratton. You owe her consideration. 
You of all people. That’s no got-up 
story ; she’s truly ill and broken. She can 
no longer fly with you and fight with 
you, travel in uncomfortable trains, stay 
in horrible little inns. You don’t under- 
stand. The edge is off her pluck, Strat- 
ton.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Just exactly what I say.” 

A gleam of understanding came to 
me.... 

“Why can’t I see her?” I broke in, 
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with my voice full of misery and anger. 
“Why can’t I see her? As if seeing her 
once more could matter greatly. 

“How do I know that she’s not being 
told some story of my abandonment of 
her? How do I know she isn’t being led 
to believe I no longer want her to come 
to me?” 

“She isn’t,” said Tarvrille. “You had 
her letters.” 

“Two.” 

“Yes. Didn’t they speak ?” 

“IT want to see her. Damn it, Tar- 
vrille!’ I cried. ‘‘Let her send me away. 
This isn’t—treating us like human 
beings.” 

“Women,” said Tarvrille, and looked 
at his boot toes, ‘‘are different from men. 
You see, Stratton—” 

He paused. “You always strike me, 
Stratton, as not realizing that women are 
weak things. We’ve got to take care of 
them. You don’t seem to feel that as I 
do. Their moods—fluctuate—more than 
ours do. If you hold ’em to what they 
say in the same way you hold a man— 
it isn’t fair. 

“If you were to meet Mary now, you 
see, and if you were to say to her, come 
—come and we'll jump down Etna to- 
gether, and you said it in the proper 
voice and with the proper force, she’d 
do it, Stratton. You know that.. Any man 
knows a thing like that. And she 
wouldn’t want to do it.” 

“You mean that’s why I can’t see 
her ?” 

“That’s why you can’t see her.” 

“Because we’d become—dramatic?” _ 

“Because you’d become — romantic 
and uncivilized.” 

“Well,” I said sullenly, realizing the 
bargain we were making, “I wont.” 

“You wont make any appeal ?” 

“ie” 

He made no answer, and I looked up 
to discover him glancing over his shoul- 
der through the great glass window into 
the other room. I stood up very quickly, 
and there in the further apartment were 
Guy and Mary, standing side by side. 
Our eyes met, and she came forward 
towards the window impulsively, and 
paused, with that unpitying pane be- 
tween us. 
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Then Guy was opening the door for 
her and she stood in the doorway. She 
was in dark furs wrapped about her, but 
in the instant I could see how ill she was 
and how broken. She came a step or so 
towards me and then stopped short, and 
so we stood, shyly and awkwardly under 
Guy and Tarvrille’s. eyes, two yards 
apart. 

“You _see,”’ 
lamely. 

“You and I,” I said, “have to part, 
Mary. We—we are beaten. Is that so?” 

“Stephen, there is nothing for us to 
do. We’ve offended. We broke the rules. 
We have to pay.” 

“By parting ?” 

“What else is there to do?” 

“No,” I said. ‘““There’s nothing elsc.” 

“T tried,” she said, “that you shouldn’t 
be sent from England.” 

“That’s a detail,” I answered. 

“But your politics—your work?” 

“That does not matter. The great 
thing is that you are ill and unhappy— 
that I can’t help you. I can’t do any- 
thing. I’d go anywhere 
to save you. All I can do, I suppose, is 
to part like this and go.” 

“J sha’n’t be—altogether unhappy. 
And I shall think of you—” 

She paused, and we stood facing one 
another, tongue-tied. There was only one 
word more to say, and neither of us 
would say it for a moment. 

“Good-by,” she whispered at last ; and 
then, “Don’t think I deserted you, 
Stephen, my dear. Don’t think ill of me. 
I couldn’t come—I couldn’t come to 
you.” And suddenly her face changed 
and she began to weep—my fear- 
less playmate whom I had never seen 
weeping before; she began to weep as 
an unhappy child might weep. 

“Oh my Mary!” I cried, weeping also, 
and held out my arms, and we clung to- 
gether and kissed with tear-wet faces. 

“No,” cried Guy belatedly, “we 
promised Justin!” 

But Tarvrille restrained his forbid- 
ding arm, and then after a second’s in- 
terval put a hand on my shoulder. 
“Come,” he said. 

And so it was Mary and I parted from 
one another. 


she said, and stopped 
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l* operas and romances one goes from 
such a parting in a splendid dignity of 
gloom. But I went down the big stair- 
case of Tarvrille’s house the empty shuck 
of an abandoned desire. I was acutely 
ashamed of my recent tears. In the center 
of the hall was a marble figure swathed 


sabout with yellow muslin. ‘On account 


of the flies,” I said, breaking our silence. 

My words were far too unexpected for 
Tarvrille to understand. ‘‘The flies,” I 
repeated with an air of explanation. 

“You’re sure she'll be all right?” I 
said abruptly. 

“You've done the best thing you can 
for her.” 

“T suppose I have. I have to go.” And 
then I saw ahead of me a world full of 
the tiresome need of decisions and ar- 
rangements and empty of all interest. 
“Where the devil am I to go, Tar- 
vrille ?” 

Tarvrille opened the half of the heavy 
front door for me, hesitated, and came 
down the broad steps into the chilly gray 
street and a few yards along the pave- 
ment with me. He wanted to say some- 
thing that he found difficult to say. 
When at last he did find words they were 
quite ridiculous in substance, and yet at 
the time I took them as gravely as he in- 
tended them. “It’s no good quoting 
Marcus Aurelius,” said Tarvrille, “to a 
chap with his finger in the crack of a 
door.” 

“T suppose it isn’t,” I said. 

“One doesn’t want to be a flatulent 
ass, of course,” said Tarvrille. “‘Still—” 

He resumed with an air of plunging. 
“Tt will sound just rot to you now, Strat- 
ton, but after all it comes to this: Be- 
hind us is a—situation—with half a 
dozen particular persons. Out here—I 
mean here round the world—before 
you’ve done with them—there’s a thou- 
sand million people—men and women.” 

“Oh! what does that matter to me?” 
said I. 

“Everything,” said Tarvrille. 
least—it ought to.” 

He stopped and held out his hand. 
“Good-by, Stratton—good luck to you! 
Good-by.” 

“Yes,” I said. ““Good-by.” 

I turned away from him. The image 


At 
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of Mary crying as a child cries suddenly 
blinded me and blotted out the world. 


NE very great factor in the mental 

and moral distress which followed 
was the uncertain values of nearly every 
aspect of the case. There is an invincible 
sense of wild rightness about passionate 
love that no reasoning and no training 
will ever altogether repudiate; I had a 
persuasion that out of that I would 
presently extract a magic to excuse my 
deceits and treacheries and assuage my 
smarting shame. 

I had a persuasion, illogical but in- 
vincible, that I was still entitled to all 
the respect due to a man of unblemished 
honor. I clung fiercely to the idea that 
to do dishonorable things isn’t neces- 
sarily to be dishonorable. .... This state 
of mind I am describing is, I am con- 
vinced, the state of every man who has 
involved himself in any affair at once 
questionable and passionate. He seems 
free, and yet he is not free; he is the 
slave of the relentless paradox of his 
position. 

And then the longing, the longing 
that is like a physical pain, that hunger 
of the heart for some one intolerably 
dear! The desire for a voice! The ar- 
rested habit of phrasing one’s thoughts 
for a hearer who will listen in peace no 
more! From that pitiless travail of 
emptiness I was ready to turn desperately 
to any offer of excitement and distrac- 
tion. 

I want you to understand particularly, 
my little son, these phases through which 
I passed; it falls to many and it may 
fall to you to pass through such a period 
of darkness and malign obsession. Make 
the groove only a little deeper, a little 
more unclimbable, make the tempera- 
ment a little less sanguine, and suicide 
stares you in the face. And things worse 
than suicide, that suicide of self-respect 
which turns men to drugs and inflam- 
matory vices and the utmost outrageous 
defiance of the dreaming noble self that 
has been so despitefully used. Into these 
same inky pools I have dipped my feet, 
where other men have drowned. I un- 
derstand why they drown. I know what 
it is to quarrel with a world. 
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As the first step in keeping my promise 

to leave England for three years, | 
went to Paris. I arrived about sunset, 
sent my luggage to the little hotel in the 
Rue d’Antin where I had taken rooms, 
and dreading their loneliness decided to 
go direct to a restaurant and dine. 

As I walked down along some boule- 
vard towards the center of things, I saw 
a woman coming along a side street 
towards me, a woman with something in 
her body and something in her carriage 
that reminded me acutely of Mary. Her 
face was downcast, and then as we con- 
verged she looked up at me, not with the 
meretricious smile of her class but with 
a steadfast, friendly look. Her face 
seemed to me sane and strong. 

I passed and hesitated. An extraor- 
dinary impulse took me. I turned back. 
I followed this woman across the road 
and a little way along the opposite pave- 
ment. I do not remember clearly what 
was in my mind at the time; I think it 
was a vague rush towards the flash of 
companionship in her eyes. There I had 
seemed to see the glimmer of a refuge 
from my desolation. Then came amaze- 
ment and reaction. I turned about and 
went on my way, and saw her no more. 

But afterwards, later, I went out into 
the streets of Paris bent upon finding 
that woman. She had become a hope, a 
desire. 

I looked for her for what seemed a 
long time, half an hour perhaps, or two 
hours. I went along, peering at the 
women’s faces, through the blazing 
various lights, the pools of shadowy 
darkness, the flickering reflections and 
transient glitter, one of a vast stream of 
slow-moving, adventurous human beings. 

That original woman became as it 
were diffused. I began to look at the men 
and women sitting at the little tables be- 
hind the panes of the cafés, and even 
on the terraces. I scrutinized the faces I 
passed, faces for the most part animated 
by a sort of shallow eagerness. Many 
were ugly, many vile with an intense 
vulgarity, but some in that throng were 
pretty, some almost gracious. There 
came to me a sense of tolerance, of fel- 
lowship, of participation. From an outer 
darkness of unhappiness or at least of 
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joylessness, they had all come hither 
as I had come. 

Then suddenly a wave of feeling be- 
tween self-disgust and fear poured over 
me. This vortex was drawing me into 

I hailed 
a passing fiacre, went straight to my lit- 
tle hotel, settled my account with the 
proprietor, and caught a night train for 
Switzerland. After a short stay there I 
began my wanderings over the world. 
During the next two years, I went to 
India, to Ceylon, to all manner of out- 
of-the-way places, and became en- 
grossed in the study of mankind. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 
Rachel More 


| MET Rachel More again in Germany 

through the devices of my cousin, the 
Fiirstin Letzlingen. I had finished seeing 
what I wanted to see in Westphalia, and 
I was preparing to go to the United 
States. But my departure was delayed 
by an attack of influenza, and my cousin, 
hearing of this, descended upon me while 
I was still in bed there, made me get up 
and carried me off in her car, to take 
care of me herself at her villa at Bop- 
pard, telling me nothing of any fellow- 
guests I might encounter. 

She had a villa upon the Rhine under 
a hill of vine-yards, where she devoted 
herself—she was a widow—to match- 
making and belated regrets for the child- 
lessness that necessitated a perpetual 
borrowing of material for her pursuit. 
She had a motor-car, a steam-launch, 
several rowing-boats and canoes, a ten- 
nis-lawn, a rambling garden, a devious 
house and a rapid mind, and in fact 
everything that was necessary for throw- 
ing young people together. 

I found her a new and yet a familiar 
Rachel. She had grown up; she was no 
longer a schoolgirl, crystalline clear with 
gleams of emotion and understanding ; 
and what she had lost in transparency 
she had gained in depth.-And she had 
become well-informed, she had _ been 
reading very widely and well, I could 
see, and not simply reading but talking 
and listening and thinking. 
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I was more and more interested by 
Rachel as the days went on. A man must 
be stupid who does not know that a 
woman is happy in his presence, and for 
two years now and more I had met no 
one with a very strong personal feeling 
for me. And quite apart from that, her 
mind was extraordinarily interesting to 
me because it was at once so active and 
so clear and so limited by her entirely 
English circumstances. 

I have a clear little picture in my 
mind of an excursion we made to that 
huge national monument which rears it- 
self over against Bingen. We ate our 
lunch and drank red wine at a pleasant 
inn, and then strolled along through the 
woods to the monument. 

The Fiirstin fell behind with her un- 
willing escort, a newly arrived medical 
student from England, a very pleasant 
youngster named Berwick, who was all 
too obviously anxious to change places 
with me. She devised delays, and mean- 
while I, as yet unaware of the state of 
affairs, went on with Rachel. 

She and_I fell to talking of war and 
the passions and delusions that lead to 
war. Rachel’s thoughts were strongly 
colored by the ideas of a natural rivalry 
between Germany and England. 

“Our two great peoples are disputing 
for the leadership of the world,” I said, 
“and meanwhile the whole world sweeps 
past us. We’re drifting into a quarrel- 
some backwater.” 

“Suppose,” said Rachel, “that some 
one were to say that—in the House of 
Commons.” 

“The House,” I said, “doesn’t hear 
things at my pitch. Bat outcries. Too 
shrill altogether.” 

“Tt might. If you—” 

She halted, hesitated for a moment on 
the question and asked abruptly: 

“When are you coming back to Eng- 
land, Mr. Stratton ?” 

“Certainly not for six months,” I said. 

A movement of her eyes made me 
aware of the Fiirstin and Berwick 
emerging from the trees. “And then?” 
asked Rachel. 

I didn’t want to answer that question, 
in which the personal note sounded so 
clearly. “I am going to America to see 


, 
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America,” I said, “and America may be 
rather a big thing to see.” 

“You must see it?” 

“T want to be sure of it—as something 
comprehensive. I want to get a general 
effect of it.” 

Rachel hesitated, looked back to meas- 
ure the distance of the Fiirstin and her 
companion and put her question again, 
but this time with a significance that did 
not seem even to want to hide itself. 
“Then will you come back?” she said. 

Her face flamed scarlet, but her eyes 
met mine boldly. Between us there was a 
flash of complete understanding. 

My answer, if it was lame and ungal- 
lant to such a challenge, was at least 
perfectly honest. “I can’t make up my 
mind,” I said. “I’ve been near making 
plans—taking steps. .. .Something holds 
me back.” 

I had no time for an explanation. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” I re- 
peated. 

She stood for a moment rather stiffly, 
staring away towards the blue hills of 
Alsace. 

Then she turned with a smiling and 
undisturbed countenance to the Fiirstin. 


T was clear to me that after that I 

must, as people say, “have things out” 
with Rachel. But before I could do any- 
thing of the sort the Fiirstin pounced 
upon me. She made me sit up that night 
after her other guests had gone to their 
rooms, in the cosy little turret apartment 
she called her study. ‘Tell me all about 
it,” said she. “It’s no good your pretend- 
ing you don’t know what.I mean. What 
are you up to with her, and why don’t 
you go straight to your manifest destiny 
as a decent man should ?” 

“Because manifestly it isn’t my des- 
tiny,” I said. 

“Stuff,”’ said the Fiirstin. 

“You know perfectly well why I am 
out of England.” 

“Everybody knows—except of course 
quite young persons who are being care- 
fully brought up.” 

“Does she know?” 

“She doesn’t seem to.” 

“Well, that’s what I want to know.” 

“Need she know ?” 
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“Well, it does seem rather essential—” 

“I suppose if you think so—” 

“Will you tell her?” 

“Tell her yourself, if she must be told. 
Down there in Surrey, she must have 
seen things and heard things. But I don’t 
see that she wants a lot of ancient his- 
tory.” 

“Tf it is ancient history!” 

“Oh! two years and a half—it’s an 
era.” ; 

I made no answer to that, but sat 
staring into the fire while my cousin 
watched my face. At length I made my 
confession. “I don’t think it is ancient 
history at all,” I said. “I think if I met 
Mary again now—” 

“You mean Lady Mary Justin?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tt would be good for your mind if 
you remembered to call her by her 
proper name.... You think if you met 
her again you two would begin to carry 
on. But you see—you aren’t going to 
meet her. Everybody will see that that 
doesn’t happen.” 

“T mean that I— Well—” 

“You'd better not say it. Besides, it’s 
nonsense. I doubt if you’ve given her a 
thought for weeks and weeks.” 

“Until I came here perhaps that was 
almost nearly true. But you’ve stirred 
me up, sweet cousin, and old things, old 
memories and habits have come to the 
surface again. Mary wrote herself over 

I 
can’t tell you. I’ve never talked of her to 
anyone. I’m not able, very well, to talk 
about my feelings.... Perhaps a man 
of my sort—doesn’t love twice over.” 

I disregarded a note of dissent from 
my cousin. 

“That was all so magical,” I said, “all 
my youth, all my hope, all the splendid 
adventure of it. Why should one pre- 
tend? .... I’m giving none of that to 
Rachel. It isn’t there to give.” 

“One would think,” remarked the 
Fiirstin, “there was no gift of healing.” 

She waited for me to speak, and then 
irritated by.my silence struck at me 
sharply with that wicked little tongue 
of hers. 

“Do you think that Lady Mary Justin 
thinks of you—as you think of her? Do 
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you think she hasn’t settled down?” 

I looked up at her quickly. 

“She’s just going to have a second 
child,” the Fiirstin flung out. 

Yes, that did astonish me. I suppose 
my face showed it. 

“T didn’t know Mary had had any 
child at all,” I said. 

“This makes two,” said the Fiirstin, 
and held up a brace of fingers, “with 
scarcely a year and a half between them. 
Not much more, anyhow.. ..It was 
natural, I suppose. A natural female in- 
decency. I don’t blame her. When a 
woman gives in she ought to do it thor- 
oughly. But I don’t see that it leaves 
you much scope for  philandering, 

And there you 
are, and here is Rachel. And why don’t 
you make a clean job of your life?” 

“T didn’t understand.” 

“T wonder what you imagined.” 

I reflected. “I wonder what I did. I 
suppose I thought of Mary—just as I 
had left her—always.” 

I remained with my mind filled with 
confused images of Mary, memories, as- 
tonishment.... 

I perceived the Fiirstin was talking. 

“Maundering about,” she was saying, 
“like a huntsman without a horse.... 
You’ve got work to do—blood in your 
veins. I’m not one of your ignorant 
women, Stephen. You ought to have a 
wife.” 

“Rachel’s too good,” I said, at the 
end of a pause and perceiving I had to 
say something, “to be that sort of wife.” 

“No woman’s too good for a man,” 
said the Fiirstin von Letzlingen with 
conviction. “It’s what God made her 
for.” 


MY visit to Boppard was drawing to an 

end before I had a clear opportunity 
to have things out with Rachel. It was 
in a little garden, under the very shadow 
of that gracious cathedral at Worms, the 
sort of little garden to which one is ad- 
mitted by ringing a bell and tipping a 
custodian. I talked about myself, and the 
gradual replacement of my ambition to 
play a part in imperial politics by wider 
intentions. ‘You know,” I asked ab- 
ruptly, “why I left England?” 
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She thought through the briefest of 
pauses. “‘No,” she decided at last. 

“I made love,” I said, ‘to Lady Mary 
Justin, and we were found out. We 
couldn’t go away together—” 

“Why not?” she interjected. 

“It was impossible.” 

For some moments neither of us 
spoke. “Something—” she said; and 
then, “Some vague report—” and left 
these fragments to be her reply. 

“We were old playmates; we were 
children together. We have—something 
—that draws us to each other. She—she 
made a mistake in marrying. We were 
both very young and the situation was 
difficult. And then afterwards we were 
thrown together.... But you see that 
has made a great diTerence to my life: 
it’s turned me off the rails on which men 
of my sort usually run. I’ve had to look 
to other things.... They’ve become 
more to me than to most people, if only 
because of that.” 

“You mean these ideas of yours— 
learning as much as you can about the 
world, and then doing what you can to 
help other people to a better under- 
standing.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And that—will fill your life?” 

“Don’t you think it ought to?” 

“T wondered if ‘it did.” 

“But why shouldn’t it?” 

“Tt’s so—so cold.” 

My questioning silence made her at- 
tempt to explain. 

“One wants life more beautiful than 
that,” she said. “One wants— There are 
things one needs, things nearer one.” 

We became aware of a jangling at the 
janitor’s bell. Our opportunity for talk 
was slipping away. And we were both 
still undecided, both blunderingly nerv- 
ous and insecure. We were hurried into 
clumsy phrases. 

“But how could life be more beauti- 
ful,” I said, “than when it serves big 
human ends?” 

Her brows were knit. She seemed to 
be listening for the sound of the unlock- 
ing gate. 

“But,” she said, and plunged, ‘one 
wants to be loved. Surely one needs 
that.” 
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“You see, for me—that’s gone.” 

“Why should it be gone?” - 

“Tt is. One doesn’t begin again. I 
mean—myself. You—can. You’ve never 
begun. Not when you’ve loved—loved 
really.” I forced that on her. I over 
emphasized. ‘It was real love, you know, 
the real thing.... I don’t mean the 
mere imaginative love, blindfold love, 
but love that sees.... I want you to un- 
derstand that I loved—altogether.” 

Across the lawn under its trim flower- 
ing-trees appeared Berwick loaded with 
little parcels, and manifestly eager to 
separate us, and the Fiirstin as mani- 
festly putting on the drag. 

“There’s a sort of love,” I hurried on, 
“that doesn’t renew itself ever. Don’t let 
yourself believe it does. Something else 
may come in its place, but that is differ- 
ent. It’s youth—a wonderful newness. 

Look at that youngster. He can 
love you like that. I’ve watched him. He 
does. You know he does.” 

“Ves,” she said, as hurriedly, “but 
then, you see, I don’t love him. I— 
can’t.” 

“But he’s such a fresh, clean human 
being—” 

“That’s not all,” said Rachel. “That’s 
not all.... You don’t understand.” 

The two drew near. “It is so hard to 
explain,” she said. “Things that one 
hardly sees for oneself. Sometimes it 
seems one cannot help oneself. You can’t 
choose. You are taken—” She seemed 
about to say something more, and 
stopped and bit her lip. 

In another moment I was standing up. 
and the Fiirstin was talking to us across 
ten feet of space. 


HE Fiirstin and I followed Rachel 

and Berwick along the broad, pleas- 
ant, tree-lined street towards the rail- 
way station. 

“A boy of that age ought not to marry 
a girl of that age,” said the Fiirstin, 
breaking a silence. 

I didn’t answer. 

“Well?” she said, domineering. 

“My dear cousin,” I said, “I know all 
that you have in your mind. I admit—TI 
covet her. You can’t make me more 
jealous than I am. She’s clean and 
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sweet—it is marvelous how the God of 
the rest of the world can have made a 
thing so brave and honest and wonder- 
ful. She’s better than flowers. But I 
think I’m going away to-night, never- 
theless.” 

“You don’t mean you’re going to carry 
chivalry to the point of giving that boy 
a chance—for he hasn’t one while you’re 
about.” 

“No. You see—I want to give Rachel 
a chance. You know as well as I do—the 
things in my mind.” 

“That you’ve got to forget.” 

“That I don’t forget.” 

“That you’re bound in honor to for- 
get. And who could help you better 2” 

“I’m going,” I said and then, wrath- 
fully: “If you think I want to use 
Rachel as a sort of dressing—for my oid 
sores—” 

I left the sentence unfinished. 

“Sores, indeed!’ said the Fiirstin as 
we walked up the end of the platform. 
“There’s nothing she’d like better.” 

“T can’t think what men are coming 
to,” she went on. “You’re in love with 
her, or you wouldn’t be so generous. 
And she’s head over heels with you. And 
here you are! I’ll give you one more 
chance—” 

“T wont take it,” I interrupted. “It 
isn’t fair. I tell you I wont take it. I'l] 
go two days earlier to prevent you. Un- 
less you promise me— Of course I see 
how things are with her. She’s not a 
sphinx. But it isn’t fair. It isn’t. Not to 
her, or to him—or myself. Berwick has 
some claims. He’s got more right to her 
than I.” 

“A boy like that! No man has any 
rights about women—until he’s thirty. 
And as for me and all the pains /’ve 
taken—” 

Berwick and I had to make any con- 
versation that was needed on the way 
back to Boppard. Rachel did not talk 
and the Fiirstin did not want to. 


DIRECTLY I had parted from 

Rachel’s questioning eyes I wanted 
to go back to them. It seems to me now 
that all the way across to America, I 
was thinking in confused alternations of 
her and Mary. 
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I had been extraordinarily shocked 
and concerned at the thought of Mary 
bearing children. It is a grotesque thing 
to confess but I had never let myself 
imagine the possibility of such a thing 
for her who had been so immensely 
mine.... 

We are the oddest creatures, little son, 
beasts and barbarians and brains, neither 
one nor the other but all confusedly, and 
here was I who had given up Mary and 
resigned her and freed myself from her 
as I thought altogether, cast back again 
into my old pit by the most obvious and 
necessary consequence of her surrender 
and mine. And it’s just there and in that 
relation that we men and women are so 
elaborately insecure. We try to love as 
equals and behave as equals and concede 
a level freedom, and then comes a crisis, 
our laboriously contrived edifice of lib- 
erty collapses and we perceive that so 
far as sex goes the woman remains to the 
man no more than a possession—capable 
of loyalty or treachery. 

There, still at that barbaric stage, the 
situation stands. You see, I had always 
wanted to.own Mary, and always she 
had disputed that. That is our whole 
story, the story of an instinctive sub- 
jugation struggling against a passionate 
desire for fellowship. She had denied 
herself to me, taken herself away; chat 
much I could endure ; but now came this 
blazing fact that showed her as it seemed 
in the most material and conclusive way 
—overcome. I had storms of retro- 
spective passion at the thoroughness of 
her surrender.... Yes, and that’s in 
every one of us—in everyone. I wonder 
if in all decent law-abiding London 
there lives a single healthy adult man 
who has not at times longed to trample 
and kill.... 

For once I think the Fiirstin miscal- 
culated consequences. I think I should 
have engaged myself to Rachel before I 
went to America if it had not been for 
the Fiirstin’s revelation, but this so tore 
me that I could no longer go on falling 
in love again, naturally and sweetly. No 
man falls in love if he has just been 
flayed.... I could no longer think of 
Rachel except as a foil to Mary. I was 
moved to marry her by a new set of 
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motives, to fling her, so to speak, in 
Mary’s face; and from the fierce vulgar- 
ity of that at least I recoiled—and let 
her go as I have told you. 


WOULD if I could omit one thing 

that I must tell you here, because it 
goes so close to the very core of all this 
book has to convey. I wish I could leave 
it out altogether. I wish I could simplify 
my story by smoothing out this wrinkle 
at least and obliterating a thing that was 
at once very real and very ugly. 

There was still in my mind, for long 
it remained in my mind, a bitterness 
against Mary. I had left her, I had lost 
her, we had parted; but from Germany 
to America and all through America 
and home again to my marriage and with 
me after my marriage, it rankled that 
she couid still go on living a life inde- 
pendent of mine. 

I had not yet lost my desire to pos- 
sess her, to pervade and dominate her 
existence; my resentment that though 
she loved me she had first not married 
me and afterwards not consented to 
come away with me was smouldering un- 
der the closed hatches of my mind. 

I had now determined upon marriage 
with Rachel, because it was a last tram- 
pling upon my devotion to Mary, be- 
cause it defied and denied some lurking 
claims to empire I could suspect in her. 
I want to tell you that particularly, be- 
cause so I am made, so you are made, so 
most of us are made. 

Constantly in those days I was 
haunted by my own imagination of Mary 
amiably reconciled to Justin, bearing 
him children, forgetful of or repudiat- 
ing all the sweetness, all the wonder and 
beauty we had shared It was an 
unjust and ungenerous conception. I 
knew it for a caricature even as I enter- 
tained it, and yet it tormented me. It 
stung me like a spur. 

And I suppose it is mixed up with all 
this that I could not make love easily 
and naturally to Rachel. I could not 
write love-letters to her from America. 
There is a burlesque quality in these 
scruples, I know, seeing that I was now 
resolved to marry her, but that is the 
quality, that is the mixed texture of life. 
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We overcome the greater things and are 
conscience-stricken by the details. 

I wouldn't, even at the price of losing 
her—and I was now passionately anx- 
ious not to lose her—use a single phrase 
of endearment that did not come out of 
me almost in spite of myself. At any 
rate I would not cheat her. And my offer 
of marriage when at last I sent it to her 
from Chicago was almost business-like. 
I atoned soon enough for that arid letter 
in ten thousand sweet words that came 
of themselves to my lips. 

She paid me at any rate in my own 
coin when she sent me her answer by 
cable, the one word “Yes.” I was already 
in love with Rachel long before I wrote. 
It was only a dread of giving her a 
single undeserved cheapness that had 
held me back so long. It was that and 
the perplexity that Mary still gripped 
my feelings; my old love for her was 
there in my heart in spite of my new 
passion for Rachel; it was blackened, 
perhaps, and ruined and changed, but it 
was there. It was as if a new crater 
burnt now in the ampler circumference 
of an old volcano, which showed all the 
more desolate and sorrowful and obso- 
lete for the warm light of the new 


impatiently I came home! 
Thoughts of England I had not dared 
to think for three long years might now 
do what they would in me. I dreamed 
of the Surrey Hills and the great woods 
of Burnmore Park. 

I hurried through London into Surrey 
and in my father’s study, warned by a 
telegram, I found a bright-eyed, reso- 
lute young woman awaiting me, with the 
quality about her of one who embarks 
upon a long premeditated adventure. 
And I found too a family—her sisters 
and her brothers—all gladly ready for 
me. My father too was a happy man, 
and on the eighth of November, Rachel 
and I were married in the little church at 
Shere. We stayed for a week or so in 
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Hampshire near Ringwood; the season 
was late that year and the trees still very 
beautiful ; and then we went to Porto- 
fino on the Ligurian coast. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 
Mary Writes 


MY life set fully upon its present 

courses. Gidding, an American 
whom I had met in my travels, and I, 
passed from a stage of talking and 
scheming to definite undertakings. We 
developed a huge publishing establish- 
ment with one big printing plant in Bar- 
celona and another in Manchester. We 
were rapidly making it the broadest and 
steadiest flow of publication the world 
had ever seen. We were reprinting, in as 
carefully edited and revised editions as 
we could, the whole of the English, 
Spanish and French literature, and we 
were only waiting for the release of ma- 
chinery to attack German, Russian and 
Italian, and were giving each language 
not only its own but a very complete 
series of good translations of the classic- 
al writers in every other tongue. We 
had a little band of editors and trans- 
lators permanently in our service at each 
important literary center. 

Rachel and I established our home in 
London—in the house we now occupy 
during the winter and spring—and there 
both you and your little sister com- 
menced your careers as inhabitants of 
this earth. 

And then one morning at the break- 
fast-table I picked a square envelope 
out of a heap of letters, and saw the 
half-forgotten and infinitely familiar 
handwriting of Lady Mary Justin.... 
The sight of it gave me an odd mixture 
of sensations. I was startled, I was dis- 
turbed, I was a little afraid. I hadn’t 
forgiven her yet; it needed but this 
touch to tell me how little I had for- 
gotten. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Passionate Friends’’ will be in the 
December Red Book, on all the news-stands November 22nd. 





“Interpret the word,” 
yelled Jimmy at me. 
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LOVER of life—an old man—was about to die. And it seemed to 

him that the many books shelved about the walls of his chamber 
became alive and spoke with one another, and with him. They asked, 
each of the other, and of him: “What does Life mean: what is the 
important thing?” And each answered. . . ._ This is the story 
of that talk. You will find in it something of the lucid gravity of Plato, 
something of the somber passion of Ecclesiastes, much that is altogether 
modern: the whole is unique, vital and darkly fascinating. 





-——— |OW in the old farmhouse there 
N was an old, old man sick, 

who had fully served his sen- 
tence of life imprisonment 
within the bony jail of his body; and 
whatever that spirit of his was and 
wherever it should go, it was anyway 














about to be released. So he lay with his 
white head propped upon the pillow, his 
crooked and veined fingers crossed upon 
his withered breast, smiling patiently at 
the thought of death. It was late summer, 
edging upon autumn. 

Then suddenly one day, as is not in- 
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frequent in the dying of old men, he 
seemed to rally his forces, his mind and 
the juices of his heart, and his people 
thought that he was “growing better,” 
as the saying is. Indeed he was growing 
better; but not as they meant. And he 
asked to sit up in his favorite armchair, 
and to be placed on the porch wherefrom 
he could see the garden. That very spring 
he had planted much of that garden and 
had even wheeled water there in his 
wheelbarrow. Now his limas and his 
melons, which were his favorites, were 
just coming in to be ripe. So he sat on 
the porch, looking at these green de- 
lights, thinking over his whole life and 
smiling kindly at the tumult of all that 
grew while he was so soon to pass on. 

The next day he seemed stronger, and 
the next and the next day after that, sit- 
ting in his chair. Then on the fourth 
afternoon, in one of those obstinacies 
which possess old men, he took a notion 
to shuffle about the house, inspecting the 
familiar rooms on the ground floor and 
the furniture he had lived by all his life. 
But he did not go far. 

There was a young professor staying 
at the farm-house that summer, and in 
this professor’s room the old man had 
not been; for he had been sick. This 
room looked out upon the wood-lot, the 
barnyard, the great barn and the hillside 
beyond, where the apple trees grew. In 
the room, which was plain, there were 
shelves of books, books of great cunning 
and artifice, put together with much care 
by the men who had thought these things 
and had conceived it to be worth their 
while to set them down on paper. In the 
books there was a store of wisdom, and 
of guile, and many expressions of pain. 
But the old man had never read any of 
these books; for such books seemed to 
him high and mighty things. He looked 
at them with awe. 

While he was standing, peering from 
the rows of volumes out through the 
open window at the barn and orchard 
hillside, he became quite tired and sank 
down in the big wicker chair by the 
window-side. He was all alone. Out at 
the barn he could see the great doors 
flung wide and the people with scoops 
throwing the early cider apples on the 
barn floor. To his nostrils came that 
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marvelous soft, warm perfume of the 
apples, driven from the heap in the half- 
dusk of the barn, by the wind that blew 
from the hay meadow. 

Slowly the twilight came like a rain 
of purple cobwebs falling through the 
air; and the quiet that was in his soul 
went out, after it had filled him, to fill 
all the house and the land that lay about. 
With eyes half-closed he sat humble and 
happy amid the hush, his revery con- 
fused of thoughts of his boyhood and the 
celestial cymbals soon to greet him: of 
the white pomp of Heaven and the rosy 
ways of his youth long ago. 

Now, he surely was not asleep; for 
he talked. And it could not have been 
quite dark ; for he saw. 

He saw the books, moving about and 
making a bustle. And he grew afraid at 
the sight; for anyway he was afraid of 
books because he was not acquainted 
with them. 

Powerless to move, he heard the books 
begin talking. 

Said one, with a sweet voice, out of 
the corner: “So the old man is going to 
die. How old is he?” 

“Ninety.” This was the family Bible 
which spoke. The young professor had 
borrowed it and it was there among his 
books. 

“T would like to ask him some ques- 
tions,” said a slim volume. It had been 
written by a cynic and was not sure of 
itself. 

“Why?” asked another, an assertive 
theological affair. 

“Because perhaps we are wrong.” 

“Wrong? Wrong?” blustered a burly 
one. “I don’t see how we can be wrong. 
We are all classics here.” 

“Well, I suppose that zs something to 
fall back on when you’re not quite sure 
of yourself. Still, many of us here are 
not classics. We’re modern. And, you 
know, one of the features of the modern 
mind is its doubt.” . 

“Doubt? Not quite sure? What the 
mischief !” 

“It’s this way: It’s stupid for us to 
stand here and say the same thing over 
and over. What guarantee have we that 
we're not all liars? Many of the men 
who wrote what is in us lived on, and 
changed their minds. But simply because 
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we were written 
we have to stand 
| here, right or 
wrong, singing 
the same old 

27 tune.” 

“Stuff and non- 
sense !” spluttered 
pes) a beautifully 

4 bound volume. 

“You couldn't 
be classic,” an- 

{ nounced the bur- 
ily one, “unless 

you were right, 
j you know. The 

. 4) people decide 
= am that.” 

| “Well,” said 
“yee another cynic’s 
*— ~~ volume, “why do 
‘you stick at ask- 
ing one of the 
“ES people then? 
*s. Here is this old 
“man who has 

~ lived through the 
Ssame things 
_which made our 
masters write us 

“4—has lived 

‘through them 
»| and passed on. 
- You seldom get 
mathe chance to 

converse with an 

-* old man who is 

Ss about to die. 

Generally, you 

get the opinion 

of a young man 

whose opinion is 

already in your 
tt favor.” 

| “Sir,” said a 

| set of four vol- 
> umes, graciously, 

“we would like 
to ask you some 
questions, if you 
please.” 

The old man 
involuntar- 
ily threw up a 
quivering hand. 
“Gentlemen, gen- 


sh 














I said it to myself under my breath. 
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tlemen,” he stammered hastily, ‘you 
must excuse me. I never read but one 
book in my life—that is, read it. Mostly 
I read the Rural Friend and the Weekly 
Citizen and the catalogues.” 

“But you have lived.” 

The old man made an astounding an- 
swer. “I don’t know whether I -have or 
not.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” came a chorus of 
vibrating, strong young voices. It was a 
group of restless, impetuous poets who 
spoke. “You were young once, old man. 
Once you were young!” 

He put his pasty, cold hand against 
where the skin fell into his skull, above 
the temple. “Aye, I was young once.” 

“Then tell us about that passion of 
which we sing. Is it so glorious to human 
beings ?” 

“Gentlemen, I can answer you only 
simply, of course. I am unlearned and 
cannot be expected to tell yow much. 
Now, about passion. What do you mean 
by passion ?” 

“Why, ardent love—consuming desire 
between men and women.” 

He smiled wanly. ‘You must remem- 
ber I am very old.” 

“But you remember what we mean?” 

“IT think I do. In the village once, 
when we were lads, there was a lad 
named Roger talked that way. He was 
no poet, for he did not write. But there 
was a great deal of such ‘wine, women 
and song’ feeling in him; and a number 
of us used to follow him. Of course, 
gentlemen, I know nothing of the great 
world. I must only speak of my village. 
Now you mention it, though, that whole 
young life comes up before me. It was 
my first real taste of what, I suppose, 
most people call ‘life.’ That is, I fe/t— 
well, all sorts of things—for the first 
time. We were bold rascals about the 
girls and about the bottle. I do not know 
what you mean by passion, but it did not 
last long with us, whatever it was. But 
at that, it lasted with Roger and one or 
two others entirely too long. They went 
to the bad.” 

“Went to the bad? Silly man! They 
died gloriously, as they lived gloriously,” 
interrupted the books of the poets. 

“Well, if you had seen their living and 
their dying you mightn’t have 
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thought so. I quit—well, because I 
found it went wrong with me. I think 
Roger and the others would have quit, 
too, but they couldn’t. For one thing, 
they never got enough. You see, they’d 
got so in the habit of letting their feel- 
ings run away with their sense. Maybe 
that’s passion. It doesn’t last long but 
I suppose it’s what you call fun while 
it lasts.” 

“Fun!” sniffed one, audibly. And 
they fell to wrangling among them- 
selves. “He overlooks the nobility of 
it all,” said another. They had a very 
poor opinion of the old man. “But 
then,” said still another, ‘‘what could 
you expect? He is nothing but an old, 
old man.” 

The other volumes about youth, see- 
ing the absurd treatment the poets of 
passion had received, were silent. 

“Sir,” began a pompous tome, “no 
doubt even in your village man was a 
social animal and inclined to converse 
with his fellows. The man who wrote 
me was always metropolitan, a lover of 
large cities. But I am glad of the op- 
portunity to ask you if, in farming com- 
munities, where there is consequently 
more urgence to talk, the art of con- 
versation is not fully as well developed 
as in the cities. My master always 
seemed to me to run counter to life when 
he condemned the countryside for this 
lack.” 

The old man sat silent. 

“Of course,” continued the tome, ‘‘you 
haven’t the broad, catholic knowledge 
which induces to easy discourse—” 

“T think I know what you mean,” ven- 
tured the old man. “Doc Smith used to 
say, ‘Talk is an intelligent pastime.’ Yes, 
sir. And he talked. After I had passed 
my youth, I used to sit and listen and oc- 
casionally put in an oar. The art of con- 
versation, as you call it, grew on me and 
I got so I talked too much. I always used 
to come away from Doc Smith’s office 
thinking : Somehow I’ve killed time and 
I’ve said this and that and maybe it’s so 
and maybe it aint. Well, sir, it wasn’t 
long before I was arguing to myself that 
I’d made a fool of myself and I’d never 
talk again. Anyway, everybody just 
talked, and whether what they said was 
sound or silly it just passed away. If it 
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was sound, the fellows just nodded their 
heads and forgot it. If it was silly, they 
looked out the window and whistled. 
Somehow, I always felt cheap after I had 
talked too much, but I never felt cheap 
after I'd thought to myself a long time. 
I felt like I’d really passed time the way 
it ought to be passed. So, after a while, I 
quit going around to Doc Smith’s, and 
if I had anything to say I went out in 
my potato patch and said it to myself 
under my breath. And I found plenty of 
flaws in it ¢hen. In the city, I suppose 
folks talk so much because they haven’t 
got any potato patches.” He paused. “I 
don’t think I can be of any value to you 
gentlemen. You see, I never was what 
you’d call educated, and I can only tell 
you about the things that I found went 
tight with me and the things I found 
went wrong with me.” 

There was quite a ghastly silence 
among the shelves at those words. Then, 
“This is what we want, gentlemen,” said 
the cynic, gleefully. 

A rather martial volume spoke, which 
has been on shelves since before Christ: 
“Humility, sir, appears to be the part 
accepted and played by old men. But you 
must know that life is not lived for hu- 
mility’s sake. The humble man is a sorry 
figure in the world of everyday people, 
isn’t he? Speak and tell me out of your 
own life: didn’t you crave power of some 
sort in your days? You were not always 
the bland old dotard you are now. There 
was once something to those hands be- 
sides passive folding. Were they never 
stretched out to grasp?” 

At this the old man laughed a mirth- 
less laugh. “Why, you make me quite 
easy, sir, for the first time in these ques- 
tions. In fact, you talk just like Jim Han- 
don. Your master may have gone after 
bigger things than Jim did, but I’ll war- 
rant you’re both off the same piece of 
cloth. Jim used to call me timid and 
afraid and Lord knows what else. You 
see, I did want power once. You might 
call it a joke, sir, for it was water power 
I was after. So was Jim. Jim was the 
brainiest, nerviest man in our parts in 
those days. We were both about thirty- 
five years old. We both saw that water- 
power was going to be the big money- 
making thing along our river and we 


went to work getting the sites. Jim and I 
were partners. We stayed together three 
years. Then I quit Jim.” 

The old man stopped. Nobody ques- 
tioned him. Finally, throwing up his head 
defiantly, he said: “Gentleman, I quit 
Jim Handon because he stole a water- 
power site from an old man that wa’n’t 
able to protect himself. Jim said it was 
all in the game. He said what we were 
after was power, power, power, no. mat- 
ter how. I quit and went back to my farm. 
3ut I watched Jim. Well, Jim got his 
name in the paper and he got his power. 
He did a lot of dirty tricks to people, 
but he got his power. He died a million- 
aire, all right. That was what he wanted 
to do.” 

“A superman,” remarked a modern 
German book. “Now, pray don’t get sen- 
timental. This fellow was one of those 
who raised himself through sheer native 
vigor to the top. It has always happened 
that way, and always will. You were a 
weakling and succumbed.” 

“Vigor!” said the old man, aroused 
and defiant. “Why, consarn you, I was 
always sick when J admired vigor. Who- 
ever wrote you was a sick man. He wa’n’t 
healthy. Same way with hate. I generally 
was sick when I hated. Now listen about 
Jim. He came out to my farm one day 


‘when he was an old man—he’s dead now. 


He was in one of these automobiles. And 
he and I went up on that hillside yonder 
and set down beneath an apple tree. I 
remember he give me a fine cigar. 

“ ‘Henry,’ says he, ‘I’ve got a great 
weight on my shoulders.’ 

“What weight?’ says I. 

““My duty to humanity. I’m a great 
man,’ says he. 

“**What do you owe humanity ?’ says I. 

“I’m powerful—and I’ve got to be 
kind to ’em,’ says he. 

“‘*You never were, when you were get- 
ting your pile, Jim,’ said I. ‘Why now?’ 

“He grinned. ‘Because I’ve got the 
pile, I suppose. The pile carries its ob- 
ligations.’ 

“T says: ‘So you’ve lost yourself men- 
tally, have you?’ 

“He says: ‘I know what you mean; 
and I think I have. I can’t find the true 
balance nowhere. I’ve got to do the right 
thing by my money and what it entails ; 
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and yet I feel I’ve got to do the right 
thing by humanity. If I did the wrong 
thing it would be a calamity. All the 
good millionaires I know say the same 
thing.’ 

“ ‘Tim,’ I says, ‘you are and you aint 
the fool I thought ye. Now, I'll tell you 
what to do. I’ve got an extra pair of 
overalls and an extra flannel shirt. You 
burn that dad-busted machine of yours in 
my, back lot and put on my overalls. 
Work here a month and view the calam- 
ity your disappearance will cause— 
among a lot of lawyers.’ 

“*But I owe something to humanity,’ 
" says he. 

““*Vou owe nothing except to your im- 
mortal soul,’ says I, ‘—if you owe it there. 
At any rate, you’ll have a heavier weight 
on you soon than your perplexity.’ 

““*What’s that?’ says he. 

““*A tombstone,’ says I. 

“Now, sir, and the man that wrote 
you, I can only say about power that 
I’ve found it always founded on some in- 
justice somewhere. And in this it seemed 
to me wrong. And I always thought my 
life was too fine a thing for me to spend 
it in anything wrong.” 

“Oh, fiddle!” replied the martial vol- 
ume. “The ambition of every man’s heart 
is to govern.” 

“Well, then, he is a fool.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Well, I should say, the sim- 
plest answer to you is, then, that he 
wastes his time.” 

There was a rumbling dissent among 
the books, many of which said: “And he 
has wasted his time on his farm.” 

One volume broke in: “I am a book 
which says each possible man should 
create something. You are doing nothing 
at the end of your life but sit there and 
say nay.” 

“Create?” asked the old man. “You 
must surely be trying to make me angry. 
I have created—my own ideals. It is a 
life job.” 

Then spoke one calf-y volume which 
had red leather on it and many footnotes 
inside; and it spoke craftily. “I am one 
of those who will not disturb you about 
your progress through life, from the pas- 
sion of youth, through your hopes of 
power to the creation of your ideals. No. 
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I want to ask you about the attitude (so 
far as you know it) of the human race 
toward religious ideals. What, so far as 
you know about your village, did they 
say about religion? 

“You mean about God ?” asked the old 
man. ‘ 

“About 
voice. 

“Well, I was in first one and then an- 
other of many sects. And they all disliked 
me, of course, for jumping from one to 
another. They sort 0’ seemed to argue 
that you’ve got to trade at one store all 
the time if you want to get God. But 
what I was hunting was something they 
did not have—or seemed to me not to 
have. So I don’t think I could be of 
much value to you talking of religion. 
You see, I’m kind o’ like a man in our 
village named Jimmy Snider. Jimmy 
joined first one church and then another 
until he’d joined ’em all; he was long on 
doctrine, was Jimmy, and he and the 
preachers bothered their heads a good 
deal over what they called the ‘interpre- 
tation of the Word.’ 

“Well, finally one day I met Jimmy. 
He was sitting on the side of the road 
with a jug of hard cider between his 
knees. Seems he’d been drinking that and 
harder things for some three days. ‘In- 
terpret the Word!’ yelled Jimmy at me, 
—I don’t reely believe he recognized me, 
but it didn’t matter to him just so I was 
a human being, ‘—interpret the Word! 
What for? What kind of a Word is it if 
it has to be interpreted? If you can’t get 
it and make it yours all by yourself, with- 
out some pious pill-doctor rollin’ it up 
and givin’ it to you—what kind of a 
Word is it? I’ve looked at it from every 
slant and every doctrine. Now I quit! I 
believe I get the Word straighter and bet- 
ter than the preachers do. I’ve been thirty 
years in bondage ; but now I’m free.’ 

“Well, Jimmy died of drink; but, 
leaving out the drink part, I’ve felt I’m 
just like Jimmy.” 

“But,” began a Scotch book, 
fundamental argument of creed—’” 

“Right there,” said the old man, “is 
where you preachers and leaders make 
your mistake. You want to argue and use 
logic about a thing that a man wants to 
keep quiet about; you want to hem and 
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haw and define and reason out something 
that a man already has deep down in 
him. I used to go out in my bean patch 
and try to define God too. Then all of 
a sudden I’d look around at the hills, up 
at the sky, down at the bean-blossoms 
and—I’d shut my mouth. My head would 
get kind o’ dumb. I just knew down in 
my heart all I needed ever to know about 
God. 

“But a preacher arguing with me, try- 
ing ‘to prove the truth of God by the in- 
terpretation of the Word,’ and all that— 
well, I said to myself, if he’s trying to 
prove something, then there’s a chance 
that that something is problematical. 
Hang it, I don’t want a God that’s a 
problem to be demonstrated. I want a 
God that is the father of my soul, and 
that my soul admits, without any argu- 
ment, is its father. And I didn’t have 
much trouble knowing God as soon as I 
quit bothering my head trying to define 
him.” 

“Well,” said a cynical French vol- 
ume, looking around him with a wicked 
air, “what shall you say, gentlemen? 
Aren’t there more of you who would like 
to try this interesting experiment? I 
should like to hear from some of our 
feverishly brilliant modern books, if they 
have the stomach to try the experiment. 
Here is a rare chance. We have before us 
the embodiment of Homily. This senile 
being has efficiently checked every im- 
pulse which would have moved him out 
of a rut. So far as his equipment is con- 
cerned, the centuries of civilization have 
been useless to him. The procession of 
poets, scientists and philosophers has left 
him in a bean patch with his mouth full 
of helpful maxims. Well?” 

“He is a stick-in-the-mud,” said a 
German book. 

“He might as well have never been 
born,” said a Norwegian. 

“His humility is a sign of weakness ; 
his very peace is tainted with weakness. 
About to die, he fears death; and he 
mouths these admirably commonplace 
sentiments as a sop to his Creator, as a 
sort of death-bed preparation for his in- 
terview with the Recording Angel,” 
sneered the German. 

Said the French cynic: “What more 
could you expect, gentlemen, from an 
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insulated provincial? Don’t you really 
think it is your own fault for having 
tried the experiment of questioning him? 
And yet, such is the strength of opinion, 
that I don’t doubt each of you question- 
ers feels a little shaken in himself since 
getting this old man’s answer. The pas- 
sionate poetry-book is not so certain of 
the nobility of passion now; our friend, 
the chronicle of small talk and the joys 
thereof, probably feels that mayhap talk- 
ing is occasionally a silly waste; the 
Commentary of .Cesar is not so sure 
about the glory of power. And so on.” 
He chuckled. “Why, b could listen to 
such dialogue for days! It is the most 
ironic thing I ever heard of. Why don’t 
more of you, all of you, try him? Why 
doesn’t Marcus Aurelius ?” 

He paused, and a grave voice an- 
swered ; ‘“‘What have I to say to this man? 
We understand one another.” 

“Epictetus ?”’ continued the cynic. 

And a grave voice answered, ‘We un- 
derstand one another.” 

“Thomas 4 Kempis?” 

And a grave voice answered, ‘We un- 
derstand one another.” 

Then the old man spoke himself, pain- 
fully, as an ignorant man among his 
masters, yet haughtily, as a man not 
particular about making himself under- 
stood : 

“You have heard me. You are disap- 
pointed. You have said your say of me. 
I knew from the first that I ought not 
try to talk to you. But you insisted... . 
After all, what makes you despise me? 
Simply because I saw life differently 
from what your masters did. Doesn’t 
each living man do that? Again, after 
all, what makes you despise me? Simply 
because you have culture and I have only 
my common sense. But culture is a lux- 
ury, not a necessity—at least, it never 
was to me. You must excuse me for not 
taking you more seriously than I do, you 
books,” said the old man, gently. “You 
see, I am dying.” 

The old man waited a moment, twist- 
ing his knotted fingers meditatively. 
“Probably the reason I answered a few 
of you as I did, probably the reason you 
did not like my answers, is: I am old. 
When I was younger, I would have an- 
swered you differently. At one time in my 
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life I would have drunk round after 
round to passion; at another I would 
have engaged in argument with your 
conversationalist, your man of power, 
your religious hair-splitter, and the rest. 
You must understand that at the end we 
do not do these things. It is impossible 
to think seriously enough about them, to 
take them at their face value. To say, as 
one did, that I am afraid of death is 
silly. I am neither afraid of it nor in love 
with it. I would live longer if I could. 
For I am and always have been in love 
with life. Life was always interesting to 
me; it always gave me plenty of won- 
derful things to think about. I never got 
outside my village, it is true; but, so far 
as human nature is concerned, there is 
nothing at the other end of the railroad 
line—at least, for men like me. 

“When I look at you books, you sort 
o’ bewilder me. For one thing, I wonder 
and wonder why most of you were writ- 
ten at all. I suppose because men saw 
things in life that drove ’em sort 0’ crazy 
and they lost control of themselves and 
had to write down their arguments. Then 
other folks read these books and argued 
back. If that’s it, where’s the authority 
in a library full of you? There isn’t any 
authority: you haven’t any authority. 
You are always under dispute. As I see 
it, your culture just brings you to this: 
that you haven’t a leg left to stand on. 
Henry Floyd was a slick thinker in our 
town. He could think all around all sides 
of a question, and he had a great way of 
putting things into fetching words. But 
there was just one thing Henry wa’n’t 
sure of—he wa’n’t sure of life. He con- 
fessed to me that with all his brilliancy 
he had a kind of sick feeling in the pit 
of his stomach whenever he thought 
about his life and the way he was living 
it. Sooperficial pursuits, he said some- 
thing about. Well, when I look at you 
books I somehow think of Henry a little. 
You seem mostly sooperficial pursuits, 
without any authority—at least, to a 
man like me. I may be wrong, but I think 
common sense very seldom gets into 
hooks; the few I looked into seemed to 
be worried more about emotions than 
they did about thinking; and Henry 
Floyd told me almost all of ’em got their 
emotions and their thinking all so mixed 
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up that they looked like a chicken cov- 
ered with ostrich feathers.” 

He waited again, peering down at his 
hands as if undecided whether to go on 
or to stop. Finally, as if he thought 
further effort useless, he concluded: 

“You books ought always to ask your 
questions to young men; never bother 
with the old, for the old will disappoint 
you.” 

Then again everything fell quiet in 
that room and the darkness came a little 
deeper. But the old man’s face showed 
sweetly smiling and white in the little 
light that came in through the window. 
No noise was heard either among the 
books or outside among the people. It 
was quite still; even the birds were still. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and lis- 
tened; for his ear had caught the low, 
beginning murmur of voices—from one 
of the books on the shelf. It increased, 
rolling louder, nearer, higher, stronger 
every second until in a burst he heard 
the shrieking tumult of a million 
tongues, all talking at once. 

And some of the voices were low and 
full of passion; some chanted lyrically, 
young and adorable; some with awful 
menace reverberated, crying of woe and 
wrath ; some sang softly of wine, love, 
strength, beauty ; some twanged harshly 
like worn strings, the players whereof 
were frantic and full of despair, wild 
singers with burning eyes and matted 
beards ; some like little babies prattled, 
as children prattle in the green grass by 
running rivers; some like old, envious 
men snarled ; and some intoned as if they 
were sages’ voices, majestic, cool, dis- 
tinct ; some whispered ‘in minor key, like 
women telling a plaintive story at twi- 
light; some wailed in agony from the 
depths of sickening despair; some in 
tones like the loud march of music de- 
claimed of heroic deeds; some boasted 
with brazen tongues of the overthrow of 
enemies ; some in sad voices seemed to 
lament the dead, Rising, falling, all but 
obliterating each other, the voices 
stormed. Nothing had ever been lived 
through, from the cradle to the grave, 
but what these voices celebrated it. 

And the old man, arching back his 
neck, grasping the arms of his chair, 
threw open his eyes. A majesty seemed 
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to come over his 
face; a dignity 
possessed 
his worn old 
clothes. The 
sight of him was 
fearful, as if he 
were an ancient 
king on a throne 
of stone. 

“T know you,” 
he roared. “I 
know you, for 
you are the only 
book I ever read ; 
and you ask ques- 
tions of nobody. 
You are insolent 
among the great- 
est; you are so 
sure of what you 
say that men 
grow sick at the 
thought of your 
words. I have 
read you. And 
because nothing 
on earth was 
sacred to you, 
you have become 
sacred to me. Be- 
cause you have 
proved no thing 
perfect, you have 
been perfect in 
my eyes. Because 
you have denied 
all authority on 
earth, you have 
made me admit 
your supreme 
authority. You 
are not a book. 
A cover cannot 
contain you. Pa- 
per cannot sup- 
port your tre- 
mendous_ words. 
You have turned 
us creatures 
inside out, con- 
demned_. our 
bodies and 
thrown them 
away by the mil- 
lions. Where 
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“And now—and now, I lay me down to sleep.” 
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once there*was nothing, you have planted 
hell in the brains of men. Where once 
their limbs were free, you have laid a 
law like a heavy yoke upon their necks. 
You have done this and more; and 
more; until the burden and the torture 
of living seemed more than what life 
itself was worth. And then, at the end, 
you have shown us what life really is— 
that the great thing in my living is to 
think of my soul, to be conscious that it 
is there. And then, at the end, you have 
shown me how I can be happy in life— 
for your words are clear and many times 
repeated: you shall be happy when you 
feel that your soul is good. I never 
looked in your pages but what I found 
that warning; and that warning saved 
me from too much love of passion and 
too much love of power. Because you 
were authority to me, because you were 
perfect to me, because you were sacred 
to me I have tried to live my life in the 
way of your warnings.” 

The old man’s voice broke and weak- 
ened. “And now—and now, I lay me 
down to sleep,” he murmured. His head 
sank forward ; his hands relaxed. 
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Then the tumult of the book died; 
and it spoke softly and said: 

“He that is of God heareth God's 
words.” 


Now it was quite dark in the- room, 
so dark it was difficult to see. And those 
who had been busy about the apples, hav- 
ing forgotten for a time the old man, set 
out to search for him in different di- 
rections about the place. 

It was his little grandson who came 
upon him. Feeling with his tiny hands 
through the gloo:, he suddenly brushed 
against his grandfather’s cold hand. The 
boy never forgot the shock of that touch 
as long as he lived. At first, he wanted to 
shriek in fear, in horror of the dark and 
of the cold, quiet figure in the chair. 
Then he remembered that they had been 
saying his grandfather might die; so he 
stepped back and thought gravely that 
this was death but he must not be afraid. 
And so he tiptoed away to seek his 
mother; and when he found her, he 
said : 

“Grampa is in the little room. He just 
got tired and died.” 
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HE rasping notes of the har- 


| monica broke into the strains 





of “Killarney.” The heavy 
voices of the men in the loung- 
ing-room began joining in. Tenor, bass, 
baritone, they boomed through the truck 


aE 











house with the harmonica whooping 
along in the van. 

Captain Bogan of Truck 67 thrust 
aside the requisition blanks he was en- 
deavoring to fill out, and pushed back 
his desk chair with a sudden angry de- 
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termination. Pulling open the door of 
his room, he espied Lieutenant Horner 
headed down the passage-way for the 
lounging-room. 

“Hey, Horner!” he said sharply. 

The Lieutenant turned about. Bogan 
leaned in the doorway with an injured 
expression on his heavy features. 

“Say, what have I ever done that they 
always go packin’ such probationers off 
on me?” he complained. “Seems as if 
every darned probationer that’s sent here 
to 67 has got some ‘out’ about him. One 
of ’em was a booze-fighter and another 
was a card-sharp that went and skinned 
the whole crew; and- now they’ve went 
and sent me ffs,” he ended with a wave 
of his arm towards the door down the 
hall. 

“Cassidy, do you mean?” the Lieuten- 
ant inquired mildly. “Oh, he’s all right, 
Cap’n. He’s got the makin’s of a good 
man in him, Cassidy has.” 

“No, he aint all right, neither,” Bo- 
gan snapped. “No man’s all right that 
tootles a harmonica every spare minute 
he’s got. Hear ’em tryin’ to sing with 
him, too! Tell ’em to cut that out, Hor- 
ner. I got a pile of blanks to fill out 
and with this bedlam goin’ on here I 
don’t know whether I’m askin’ for some 
new fire axes and mauls or toilet water 
and sachet powder. Tell ’em to cut it 
out and see that Cassidy keeps that 
blamed thing quiet while he’s in the 
house here.” 

Bogan slammed his door viciously 
and sat down once more at his desk, 
while the Lieutenant stalked into the 
lounging-room, where “Killarney” was 
being roared forth with sufficient vigor 
to rattle the windows. 

“Hey, fellers! Choke it! Cut it out!” 
yelled Horner, waving an arm to attract 
attention. ‘““The Cap’n says for you to 
go hire a hall if you want to do anything 
like this. He’s tryin’ to fill out some 
requisition blanks and this stunt don’t 
appeal to him just now.” 

The music ceased abruptly. Young 
Cassidy, the probationer, rather sheep- 
ishly pocketed the offending harmonica. 
But the other men were by no means so 
readily acquiescent. 

“Aw, what’s eatin’ him?” growled 


CASSIDY 


Timmy Kelley, one of the older men of 
the company. “What we gotta do, Hor- 
ner? Wear felt shoes round here and go 
about on tiptoes ?” 

“You know the Cap’n aint got no love 
for music, anyway, Timmy,” Horner 
explained with a grin, “and to-day, 
bein’ busy like he was—” 

“Say, Cassidy plays the harmonicky 
fine,” Kelley declared. “And a little 
singin’ with him like we was doin’ hadn't 
oughta disturb no one.” 

“IT wouldn’t play it any more round 
here, Cassidy,” said the Lieutenant to 
the probationer. ‘ 

“All right, sir,” said Cassidy. 

There was an undercurrent of growl- 
ing from the men. 

“Did he give that order, too?” asked 
Jim Shea. 

Horner nodded. 

Shea began mumbling under his 
breath. The words “crab” and “darned 
shame” were the only audible ones. 

“We'd better muffle the balls on the 
pool table so’st the click av thim wont 
be disturbin’ him,” suggested red-faced 
Andy Whalen. 

. “Or get him a nurse. The squirrels’ll 
have him yet,” put in Timmy Kelley. 

Horner, pretending not to have heard 
these remarks, turned on his heel and 
left the room. But the low-voiced com- 
plaints of sundry growling voices fol- 
lowed him as he went. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to do a little work 
on me shawl,” Horner heard Andy 
Whalen’s voice saying, “if the loud noise 
av tyin’ the knots wont be too upsettin’ 
to him.” 

The men in the lounging-room moved 
apart from the little group they had 
formed about Cassidy—some to read, 
some to indulge in the eternal games of 
cooncan and cribbage, and some to go 
below stairs to the truck-room. 

Captain Bogan, his work on the requi- 
sition blanks finished, came out of his 
room and crossed the hall to Horner’s. 

“What are all the bunch grumbling 
about now?” he asked, settling himself 
in a chair by the Lieutenant’s desk. 
“They’re mumbling round all over the 
place.” 

“T don’t think they exactly took kind- 
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“Now, get into it. 


ly to having their music shut off,” Hor- 
ner explained. 

“Music!” grunted the Captain. “Call 
that caterwauling music, do they? Well, 
if they don’t know enough to stop it 
themselves it’s time they had it stopped 


for ’*em. No more of that harmonica- 
playing nor any of their so-called singin’ 
round the house. Those are my orders— 
understand ?” 

“T think there wont be any more of 
” said Horner. 

“Well, see to it there aint,” snapped 
the Captain. 

He arose to go back to his own room. 
“Seems as if I was always drawin’ some 
probationer that upset the whole house,” 
he reiterated as he left. 

Horner shook his head slowly as his 
superior officer crossed the hall with 
heavy footsteps. 

“He’s getting fussy, same’s most all 
of ’em do when they’ve been too long in 
the department,” he mused. “There’s no 


it, 


Let’s make short work of this.” 


great harm in a little 
harmonica-playing and 
a little singing, if they 
enjoy it. He wouldn't 
have minded it ten 
years ago. He’d have 
told the boys to go to 
it and enjoy them- 
selves. Maybe I’ll get 
that way too, after I’ve 
been here long 
enough.” 

He could hear the 
men still complaining 
about their jnterrupted 
concert, and, because 
he did not want to hear 
too much, he softly 
closed the door of his 
room. Just as he did so, 
the first alarm came in 
from 685, to be fol- 
lowed almost imme- 
diately by a _ second 
alarm. 

Six hundred eighty- 
five was a box in the 
midst of the warehouse 
district near the water- 
front. Sixty-seven did 
not “roll” to it save on 
third alarms; but, since a two-alarm fire 
in that quarter was almost invariably 
good for a few extras, Horner pulled 
on an old coat from his locker and 
slipped into a pair of shiny new fire- 
boots, the hips of which were folded 
about the knees. 

Nor had he much more than accom- 
plished this when the third alarm came 
in. 

A paint and oil warehouse was send- 
ing skyward a great mushroom of black 
smoke when 67 rolled up. A district 
chief scurried out to them, even before 
they had come to a stop. 

“Get your men into the basement, Bo- 
gan!” he yelled. “Break out the wooden 
partition there, so we can get streams in 
behind it. She’s raising Cain in behind 
there.” 

With steel mauls and fire-axes in their 
hands the men swarmed off the side-steps 
of the truck and followed Bogan and 
Horner through the hose-choked door- 
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to howl to the chief, 
and then led the at- 
tack on the second 
section of the par- 
tition. 

The first intima- 
tion of trouble was 
a dull roar some- 
where far above 
their heads. This 
was followed by a 
prodigious creaking 
and snapping. ‘Then 
a fire lantern fell 
crashing sfrom_ the 
sagging rafters. 
There was. a tre- 
mendous roar; the 
whole building 
seemed to come 
tumbling down 
about them. 

Bogan found him- 
self prostrate on the 
cement floor. He got 
dazedly to his feet, 
fumbled about him, 
found an overturned 
and _ extinguished 
fire-lantern and 
struck a match. 

In the feeble light 
of the sputtering 
lantern he saw all 








“Git back,” he ordered. 


way of the warehouse, down a flight of 
stairs and into the choking air of a low 
basement. Bogan, running ahead of them, 
found the partition and called to his 
men. 

With the swirling smoke the basement 
was well nigh pitch dark. Bogan lighted 
fire-lanterns and hung them on the heavy 
rafters overhead. 

“Now, get into it,” he urged. “Let’s 
make short work of this.” And seizing 
an axe he jumped to the partition and 
sent the chips flying in a merry shower. 

There was a great clicking of the axes 
and banging of mauls. Down went a 
section of the blistering partition, to dis- 
close beyond it a lurid sheet of flame. 

“Bring on your water,” Bogan turned 


too plainly what had 
happened. The floors 
above had come 
crashing down upon them. Only the 
jamming of the wreckage about the 
wooden partition had saved them from 
instant death. A space some twenty feet 
in length along the partition and some 
eight feet wide was their prison. 

“Who’s hurt?” Bogan cried. 

One by one the men answered as he 
called their names. They were all there 
—none of them injured beyond super- 
ficiai scratches. 

The roar of flames and the scorching 
air which swept in on them filled his 
heart with sudden terror. 

“Yell,” he instructed. “All of you to- 
gether, yell for all you’re worth!” 

Horner picked up an axe and began 
hacking wildly at the débris. 
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“Not that side,” Bogan snapped. 
“Over here—this way. It was all afire in 
behind there, you remember.” 

“God, we’re caught like rats in a trap. 
We'll never get out of this,” wailed 
Timmy Kelley. 

“Shut up,” said Bogan. “Grab an 
axe.” 

He knew in his heart how slight was 
the chance for them, but he set them to 
work, urging them on with biting oaths. 

“Lively—you gotta work lively to do 
any good,” he said. “Get into that big 
timber. Cut through that, first!” 

In the feeble glow of the lantern the 
men’s faces showed ghastly. Their eyes 
bulged—the pupils wide and staring. 
Also they choked and gasped in the wisps 
of smoke that came drifting in. 

Bogan, taking a step forward, felt a 


He caught an axe and fell to with the 
rest of them. 

Andy Whalen was the first to give up. 

“?*Taint no use—no use,” he mum- 
bled, dropping his axe and staggering 
back against the partition. 

Bogan snatched off his helmet and 
struck the other man in the face. 

“Git back!” he ordered. “Git back 
here to work!” 


A tiny crack opened, and through it came daylight; it widened—a helmeted head was 
thrust through. 


splash beneath his foot. His heart almost 
stopped. If they were flooding the place 
the chopping would have to be still 
faster, for the basement was narrow and 
long and the water would gather fast. 
Even now it was ankle deep. 


But Timmy Kelley, too, had ceased, 
and so had Donahue and Betts and Cas- 
sidy. All their faces were dull, apathetic, 
as if they had given up hope suddenly, 
and neither knew nor cared what might 
take place. 
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187 CASSIDY 


The water was up to their knees by 
now. They could hear it purling into 
the basement, swishing along through 
the débris as it came. They could almost 
feel it mount on their fire-boots. 

“T guess they’re right. It’s no use,” 
said, Horner. “We're done for.” 

Cassidy had reached a shaking hand 
into his pocket for tobacco; instead, he 
drew out the glistening nickel harmonica. 
He stood turning it over and over in his 
hands, staring at it stupidly. Bogan saw 
it too. With a cry he leaped at Cassidy 
and caught him by the shoulder. 

“Play!” he instructed. “Play ‘Kil- 
larney,’ and play it as you never did be- 
fore in your life. You hear me? Play, I 
say!” 

For a moment Cassidy looked at him 
dully. Then he raised the harmonica to 
his lips. Quaveringly, uncertainly, at 
first, the notes of “Killarney” sounded 
forth from the instrument at Cassidy’s 
lips. Then they gathered volume and 
sureness. They drowned out the crackle 
of the flames, the purring sound of the 
gathering water. 


“Sing, now!” shouted Bogan. “Blast 


p? 


ye! All sing 

His own great voice was raised. It 
was a bellowing voice—a tuneless voice, 
but it roared out the words like an in- 
spiration. One by one the others joined 
in. Still singing, Bogan seized his axe 
and began hacking at the walls of their 
prison. And beside him the other men, 
singing lustily, followed suit. Their 
apathy was gone. The desire to live was 
borne to them ten-fold. They attacked 
the jammed mass of wreckage like so 
many tigers. 

The water was creeping to their hips; 
some one struck the fire-lantern with his 
axe and it fell into the water and went 
out with a hiss, leaving them in utter 
darkness, save when» now and then a 
lurid flash from the flames crept in 
momentarily through some chink. 


But they worked on valiantly, singing 
at the top of their voices in time to the 
harmonica, with never a hint of quitting 
now. 

Then all at once they heard the sound 
of blows from the outside. They listened, 
then fell to their work with redoubled 
efforts. A tiny crack opened, and through 
it came daylight; it widened—a hel- 
meted head was thrust through. 

“Well, whatta you know about that?” 
said the man outside, withdrawing his 
head and speaking to the helmeted fig- 
ures with him. “We've just bust up a fine 
concert. There they are down there as 
cozy as yer please—all of 67’s men, wit’ 
the water up to the chins of them—one 
of them playin’ a harmonicky and the 
rest of ’em singin’ ‘Killarney,’ wit’ Bo- 
gan himself leadin’ it—Bogan, mind yer, 
that says he’d rather have a whack on 
the jaw any time than listen to music. 
Go to it, boys! Get ’em out before they 
begin swallyin’ water wit’ the intake of 
their breaths!” 


Horner halted in the hallway a few 
days later, when Captain Bogan’s door 
opened, and that gentleman called his 
name. 

“What’ll be the matter with Cassidy’s 
harmonica, Horner?’ he asked. 

“The matter? Nothing, I imagine,” 
said Horner. 

“He aint lost it then?” asked Bogan. 

“T think he has it still,’’ said the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Well, you might tell him to tune it 
up once in a while,” said Bogan. “That 
‘Killarney,’ now, is a grand tune. I was 
never very partial to music, as you well 
know, Horner. But it has its uses; it sure 
has its uses.” 

“And say,” he said as the Lieutenant 
turned away, “tell the boys they might 
sing with him, too, if they like. I’ve no 
objections, Horner—no objections at all, 
now.” 
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66 HE Mysteries in Q Street” is one of Clifford S. Raymond’s inimi- 


table stories of big-city life. 


It’s the sort of story that leads you 


into the places you hear about but never see. 


———NTIL Slim Jim Whorrly, a ras- 

U | cal but an engaging one, fell 

| out of a third-story window 

——' above Mr. Thomas Hogan’s 

saloon in Clark Street, nothing was 
known of the murders in Q Street. 

Slim Jim took this last rapid stage of 
a less accelerated but extraordinarily 
long-drawn-out decline in the three-story 
drop as aforesaid, and the wonder was 
that he lived. He could not move, but he 
lived. 

Slim Jim had two real friends in the 
world. One was Mr. Hogan, who was a 
sentimental publican, and the other was 
the Rev. Hartley. 

Mr. Hartley had something back of his 
conscience which was not satisfied by 
caring for the spiritual needs of a com- 
fortable congregation. In other days it 
might have driven him to a goat’s hair 
shirt and a leaky grotto. In his day, it 
only sent him to a little down-town mis- 
sion where, three nights a week, he en- 
deavored to save brands from the burn- 
ing. There he met Mr. Whorrly, the en- 
gaging, shifty rascal, and was his friend. 

Slim Jim subsisted chiefly on Cincy- 
Ky, a poisonous mixture of wood al- 
cohol and beer, and the night he fell 
out of the window he had dropped on the 
floor of Mr. Hogan’s saloon, delirious 
from the stuff. Mr. Hogan had him put 
to bed and a doctor called. Later in the 


night Slim Jim got out of bed and fell 
out of the window. 

Mr. Hartley, as a result, heard noth- 
ing of Mr. Whorrly for six weeks. He 
might never have heard of him again if 
Mr. Hogan had not come to him in Jim’s 
behalf. 

“I’ve called to see you,” said Mr. Ho- 
gan, “because I’ve got a bit of tenderness 
for a bum by the name of Whorrly, and 
Whorrly hurt himself to death over a 
month ago. You’ve been a friend of his 
or he wouldn’t ask for you. He’s got 
something on his mind that wont let him 
rest, but it’s a tale I have to warn you 
against. A man like you is what he needs 
just now, if he wont have a priest, but 
you must remember that he’s been poi- 
soned by that Cincy-Ky and he’s no way 
of knowing what he knows and what he 
dreams. I’m afraid you gave him some 
of the money that went into Cincy-Ky, 
sir.” 

“I’m afraid I did, Mr. Hogan. I’m 
afraid I’m not as wise as you are.” 

“Maybe I know more about booze than 
you do,” said Mr. Hogan. 

“Maybe you do,” said Mr. Hartley, 
meaning no offense and giving none. 

“He always knew he could have any- 
thing of me except money and booze,” 
said Mr. Hogan without consciousness 
of virtue. “That’s why he hardly ever 
came near me. But I’ve got a tenderness 
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for him that goes back to things I don’t 
need to take up your time with now. 
Jim’s next to a dead man and he’s got 
something on his mind. He knows I 
don’t believe him and he thinks you will. 
Mind you, I warn you; but I’ll take you 
to him and if he’s got strength enough he 
can tell it and I wont prejudice you more 
than to warn you.” 

“Where is he?” Mr. Hartley asked. 

“At the county hospital,” said Mr. 
Hogan. “What he’s got on his mind has 
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“My car’s waiting,” said Mr. Hogan. 

Preacher and publican found Slim Jim 
in a small ward in the county hospital. 
He was very weak and had so little hold 
on life he could speak only a little above 
a whisper. Thus, although another pa- 
tient lay in a cot ten feet away, Mr. 
Whorrly could tell his story and not be 
overheard, 

Mr. Hartley greeted him and Slim 
Jim talked to him as if the skeptical Mr. 
Hogan were not. present. 














“I'm only a bum, and I’m done for, but there’s murder in that place.” 


to do with the private hospital down- 
town, where they took him after he had 
been picked up off the pavement. The 
ambulance surgeon said that if he had 
any chance at all it was immediately, and 
that they couldn’t waste time taking him 
to the county hospital. I said his bills 
would be made good. But let’s go over 
and let Jim tell it, if you have the time. 
He wants to see you.” 

“T’ll go this minute,” said Mr. Hart- 
ley. 


“I don’t mind what’s happened to 
me,” he said in a whisper, ‘“‘although you 
can ask the interne here what shape I’m 
in from being in that private hospital. 
I’m only a bum and I’m done for, but 
there’s murder in that place and it needs 
a man like you, Mr. Hartley.” 

He told of being taken to a three-story 
house, set back between two overshadow- 
ing buildings in Q Street, a short street 
off the main traveled ways in the busi- 
ness district. A woman physician con- 
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ducted the hospital, with the assistance 
of a few young surgeons as needed. 
There were no resident nurses. When 
patients were brought in, nurses and phy- 
sicians were called. 

While Slim Jim was in the place there 
had been times when he was the only pa- 
tient and when the only other inhabitants 
were the woman doctor, a negro maid, a 
great yellow Persian cat and innumer- 
able rats. 

At other times there would be three or 
four other unfortunates in the hospital. 
Partitions were thin, and Slim Jim, in 
sleepless, feverish nights, had been an 
auditor, and by flashes, by his door, a 
spectator, of things which first startled— 
thus his story—then appalled him and 
finally made him desperate. 

“T was profitable while I was alive 
and there,” he said, “and while Jim 
Hogan here paid the bills. Once in a 
while they get a case like that, but lots of 
the others come in only for emergency 
work and then are taken away. If a fel- 
low badly hurt is brought there and has 
a few hundred dollars about him, he’ll 
be dead before his friends or family find 
out where he is. There was a man who 
had been run over by the street cars. He 
had a foot off and he kept begging them 
not to give him an anesthetic until he 
could see his people. He groaned and 
begged and threatened. They put him 
on the operating table and took him out 
dead. That hen doctor said he had a 
weak heart. The police stood for the 
story. 

“There was a man brought there, a 
laborer. He had been run over by a rail- 
road train and both legs were gone. The 
hen doctor wouldn’t let them carry him 
in. She said to take him to the county 
hospital. She could see he didn’t have 
any money. He died before they got him 
back in the ambulance. 

“She wouldn’t take a child that had 
been run over by a motor truck because 
it was a little dirty Italian, but she killed 
a man that had been hit by an automobile 
and had a couple o’ ribs broken. If aman 
has any money and gets on her operating 
table he never gets off alive. 

“T’ve heard her explaining it. Weak 
heart ; couldn’t stand the shock ; injuries 
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worse than seemed. The police get twenty 
dollars for every case they bring that 
she’ll accept. If it doesn’t look like 
money she wont take it. If it does look 
like money she murders on her operating 
table.” 

Slim Jim had to rest and gather 
strength before he could proceed. Then 
he told circumstances and details, and 
Mr. Hartley, intensely sympathetic, 
found a confused, uncertain, awesome 
picture growing in his mind, of dirt and 
cruelty, yellow cats and purple robes, of 
the woman doctor conducting rites and 
ceremonies, of ambulances coming nois- 
ily in the night, of groaning entrances 
and of silent exits. 

There was a fever in Slim Jim’s nar- 
rative which gave it an outré disorder, a 
voodoo hideousness. Although Mr. Ho- 
gan was stolid, Mr. Hartley, thinking 
himself no less skeptic, felt the presence 
of fear and hoped it was his confession 
to the feverish effectiveness of Slim Jim’s 
whispered but earnest descriptions rather 
than his admission of the probability of 
the terrors. 

When Slim Jim, quite exhausted by 
speaking, closed his eyes and patted the 
bed clothes feebly, Mr. Hartley and Mr. 
Hogan pressed his hands and took their 
leave. 

“It’s done him good to tell it to you,” 
said Mr. Hogan. “His mind’s-badly dis- 
ordered.” 

“He has a sense of public duty,” said 
Mr. Hartley. “Hogan, don’t you see 
how he doesn’t care for what happened 
to him. It’s what has happened to others 
and will happen to others that appalls 
him.” 

“His mind’s disordered,” said Mr. Ho- 
gan. “What he says about that woman 
doctor that runs the place would prove 
that, about her going up and down the 
corridor at night in a purple robe and 
with a yellow cat on her shoulders and 
candles in her hands, chanting as a fel- 
low was passing over. That story shows 
what condition Jim’s in.” 

“I suppose you are right. I was pro- 
foundly affected by the terrors of the 
place as he described them. But the 
thing’s impossible in this country in this 
day.” 
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“There was the Holmes murder 
house,” said Mr. Hogan as if he were de- 
termined to allow Mr. Hartley to rest 
easy with no opinion whatever. 

Mr. Hartley looked at Mr. Hogan 
uneasily. 

“But that doesn’t make this plaus- 
ible,’ Mr. Hogan continued. ‘‘No, Jim’s 
bugs, and now you've heard his story 
you’ve done everything you can for him 
in that line. Will you stop in and have 
a drink ?” 

‘“There’s a certain compliment in 
that,” said~Mr. Hartley, laughing and 
holding out his hand. “Sometimes I’d 
rather that men would forget that I was 
a minister.” 

“My car will take you home,” said 
Mr. Hogan. He stood a minute at the 
curb and watched the slender ministerial 
figure in the automobile going down the 
street. Then he entered his own saloon, 
where, at the bar, he made a sign and 
received a bottle and glass. 

“Mike,” he said to the bartender, “do 
I look as if I had softening of the 
brain?” 

“Not to speak of,” said Mike indiffer- 
ently. 

“About ten minutes ago I invited a 
minister to come in and have a drink.” 

“Why didn’t he come?” asked Mike. 


Mr. Hartley subjected his emotions 
to the straight jacket of Mr. Hogan’s 
common sense and regained a composure 
which might have endured ‘if he had not 
received a post card from the county hos- 
pital in the afternoon of the third day 
following his visit. 

“Don’t take my word for it,” Slim Jim 
had written. “Investigate.” 

Thus enjoined, Mr. Hartley became 
uneasy again. Whatever might be his re- 
luctance to believe, there was a duty to 
examine. 

Mr. Hartley knew himself unfitted for 
such exercise. There was in his compo- 
sition nothing of the detective, but he 
detested weakness and if he found he 
flinched when his conscience said duty, 
he instantly undertook that duty in self 
discipline if for nothing else. 

With little idea of strategem, he set 
out after dinner. A blustering snow storm 
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had come and when the minister got off 
the street car for a walk across the down- 
town district he turned up his overcoat 
collar. A shop window mirror gave him 
a picture of himself bending forward 
against the wind and he thought he 
looked deceptively unministerial. 

“Almost a tough guy,” his reflection 
suggested to his amusement. 

That gave him an idea, and he walked 
a mile out of his way to develop it. He 
found a little haberdashery open and 
bought a red necktie and a felt hat. Then 
with his collar turned up he looked at 
himself in the mirror. 

“By the grace.of raiment,” he thought, 
“the Rev. Hartley doesn’t always look 
like a crook.” 

“What would you take me for?” he 
asked of the little shop-keeper, scowling 
at him. 

“Not an auto-bandit,” said the mer- 
chant, smiling. 

“Not even a Jebusite?” Mr. Hartley 
demanded of him. 

“Not even an Amalekite,” said the 
shop-keeper. 

“Well it can’t be helped.” Mr. Hartley 
was distressed. “I thought I looked 
vicious.” 

“Very good natured and harmless.” 

“I'd give ten dollars to look like a 
tough guy for about two hours.” 

“For fifteen,” said the store-keeper 
with new interest, ‘“‘we could sell you 
this swell overcoat, which would help 
some.” 

He brought out a coat of magnificent 
checks. 

“Tt would do wonders,” said Mr. Hart- 
ley, trying it on. “I’ll take it.” 

Thus equipped he went confidently in 
the direction of the hospital. His strat- 
egem was planned and he was in costume 
for the part. 

Q Street was little more than a stub 
end, of not more than three blocks, ly- 
ing between great thoroughfares but 
quite isolated, at night, in spite of them. 
In the day there was activity in it, but 
at night none. 

For the most part, its business houses 
were printing establishments, with such 
variants as a wholesale liquor placé, a 
spice importer’s, a cordage firm and a 
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wholesale hardware store. At the far 
end was a saloon in a squat frame build- 
ing, frequented by cab-men, freight- 
handlers and teamsters from a neigh- 
boring railroad terminal. There, at night, 
was the only movement. 

Mr. Hartley found the hospital, a 
three-story brick structure set back on 
a narrow lot, its sides touching large 
buildings. It was dark except for a light 
shining through a green glass transom. 

Mr. Hartley rang the bell and waited. 
He raug again and was about to do so 
a third time when the door was opened 
by a young negro woman. 

“I wish to see Dr. Clara Sauers,” said 
Mr. Hartley. “This is the Relief hos- 
pital, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young woman. 
“Wont you come in?” 

As Mr. Hartley did so, the wind 
swept down with increased violence, 
blowing into the passage-way and carry- 
ing snow with it. The young woman 
pushed the door to hurriedly, just as 
the gas jet overhead flared and was ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr. Hartley found himself in darkness 
and even as the young woman exclaimed 
against this annoyance he could hear 
a scamper of small things across the hall. 
Frou squeaks and from the scurrying 
noise of movements behind the plaster, 
Mr. Hartley knew the panic was one of 
rats and he was unpleasantly stirred by 
a sense of gruesomeness. 

“Have you a match ?” asked the young 
woman. “The gas jet is over your head.” 

Mr. Hartley had, and striking one, 
raised it searchingly over his head and 
was startled by the sharp flare of light. 

“This way, please,” the girl said. 
“May I take your card?” 

“My name is Manners,” said Mr. 
Hartley. “I’m from New York.” 

He stepped into a room to his right, 
at the girl’s direction, and she left him. 
This room was lighted only from the hall 
but he could see that it was without other 
furniture than two chairs and a settee. 
Where the light fell on the walls bright- 
est he could see that the paper was com- 
ing off in strips. 

» The wind rattled the windows, which 
were loosely set, and there were timid 
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movements in the dark corners as if the 
rodent panic were giving way to con- 
fidence; but after the girl’s foot-steps 
had died away there was no other sound 
for five minutes, and Mr. Hartley con- 
fessed that Slim Jim’s terrors had some 
substance at the threshold. 

The young woman, returning, invited 
him to follow her down the hall and into 
a room, equipped, so far as might be by 
a desk and three chairs, as an office. 

Over one of the chairs a purple robe 
had been thrown and on the robe lay a 
great yellow Persian cat, a magnificent 
animal that immediately raised its head, 
flared out its ruff and spat at him, a con- 
temptuous act of hostility; otherwise it 
did not move. 

“Behave, Bubasti,’”’ said the colored 
maid, warning the cat. “Dr. Sauers will 
be down in a few minutes. The cat will 
be quiet if you do not touch her.” 

Dr. Hartley did not need the caution. 
The outré mysteries of Slim Jim’s ex- 
cited imagination took form, and Mr. 
Hartley saw the purple robed enchant- 
ress with the yellow Bubasti on her 
shoulders and with candles in her hands 
walking the dark corridors, while the 
rats fled up behind the plaster and some 
poor soul passed out. 

Bubasti held all his attention. She 
stretched lazily on the purple robe and 
closed her eyes. Mr. Hartley was re- 
garding her with misgivings when a so- 
norous voice, portentous but pleasant, 
greeted him. Dr. Sauers, a massive, mid- 
dle aged, Amazonian lady, advanced 
from the doorway. Mr. Hartley had 
feared to find a witch, so much had Bu- 
basti taken his imagination. A woman of 
solid flesh, even if she were suggestive 
of strength and, vaguely, of relentless- 
ness and a capacity for chill cruelty, 
tranquilized him. 

“What may we do for you, Mr.—?” 

“Manners.” 

“What may we do for you? Wont you 
take off your overcoat? I fancy it is 
warm in here.” 

Mr. Hartley, solicitous for his dis- 
guise, clutched at his coat collar to be 
assured that it was turned up, and pro- 
fessed himself comfortable. 

“Dr. Sauers,” he said, ‘to be as little 
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diffuse as possible, to get 
down to brass tacks, I am 
a New York gambler.” 

“T am not interested in 
your morals,” said the 
lady. 

“T do not intend to dis- 
cuss them,” Mr. Hartley 
protested. “I am merely 
laying the cards on the 
table for you. That’s all. 
(et me?” 

“T may. Go on.” 

“Two years ago my fa- 
ther died, leaving two 
sons and an estate of two 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, some debts 
and a few other obliga- 
tions, A year ago my 
brother, Webster Man- 
ners, and I came into pos- 
session of a hundred thou- 
sand each. Webster was 
and is a waster. He’s a 
souse. He took his end of 
the cut-up and plunged 
into increased dissipation. 
Without the aid of gam- 
bling, speculation or the 
maintenance of a large es- 
tablishment, he has blown 
in forty thousand dollars 
in one year. We have no 
other kin, Dr. Sauers. I 
am my brother’s heir and 
he is mine. Do you get 
me?” 

“T do not,” said the 











Doctor, ‘but I have pa- 
tience.”’ 

“T’ll get to the point. 
My brother has not spent forty thousand 
dollars in this fashion without paying 
the consequences. He is a physical wreck. 
You may judge what are the embarrass- 
ments to me. I have my reputation to 
consider.” 

“As a gambler?” 

“As a man who’s never done a dirty 
trick to a right guy. If my brother dies 
because no one’s cared enough for him 
to attempt to rescue him, and if I in- 
herit the residue of his fortune, what is 
my position ?” 


Mr. 


Hartley rang the bell and waited. 


“Well, what is it?” 

“Sixty thousand to the good, of course, 
but unpleasantly obtained. Here’s the 
point, Doctor: I ought to put him where 
he will get good care and expert treat- 
ment for a while, at least. I have heard 
of your hospital.” 

For the first time Dr. Sauers’ massive 
face softened. 

“T begin to understand you. You have 
a commendable sense of responsibility. 
We could give your brother every atten- 
tion.” 
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“So I am assured. His condition is des- 
perate, but the physicians say that his 
vitality may flash up’ again and he may 
be able to spend the remaining sixty 
thousand dollars before he suffers the 
last penalty of a mis-spent life. He may 
even survive that sum and become a 
charge on me. I desire at least that it 
should not be said of me that I neg- 
lected him. As I remarked, I have heard 
of your hospital.” 

“Your solicitude does you credit,” said 
the Doctor amiably. “Here, we would be 
able to give your brother every atten- 
tion. Our hospital is small but it is well 
equipped. We understand such cases. 
You would never regret bringing your 
brother here.” 

Dr. Sauers looked almost pious, and 
Mr. Hartley thought he had better hurry 
with his further explanations. 

“In a way,” he suggested, “‘it is waste- 
ful and foolish to give him the chance to 
blow in the other sixty thousand.” 

“That is true, but it hardly affects 
your duty.” 

“Certainly not. It is merely to be 
noted and, it must be confessed, with im- 
patience at times. I am assured by phy- 
sicians that in his present condition 
another good drunk would kill him.” 

“Then you must protect him and your- 
self against it. Bring him to us, by all 
means.” 

“Shall I confess that I have been 
tempted to let him have the liquor and 
shuffle off? But there’s the responsibility 
on me. Now if the end could be obtained 
under the cover of respectability, who 
shall say what we might decide? Your 
hospital has a very good reputation, Doc- 
tor.” 

Dr. Sauers looked at- Mr. Hartley 
keenly—he thought wisely—but said 
nothing. 

“T was considering,” he went on, “that 
“that if my brother were brought here 
and if in a week or two he were dead, 
there would be a saving of sixty thou- 
sand dollars to me. That is evident. Shall 
I proceed, Dr. Sauers ?” 

“T fail to understand you. So you’d 
better.” 

“Exactly. Drink will kill my brother 
rapidly. We might increase the tempta- 
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tion—although God only knows how it 
could be in his case—by giving him a 
salty diet. We might merely leave the 
liquor in sufficient quantities where he 
might get it. I fail to see where any 
blame could attach to us, Dr. Sauers.” 

“You possibly also fail to see that 
you are proposing murder,” said Dr. 
Sauers calmly. Mr. Hartley felt such a 
shock of emotion at his own daring and 
the woman’s serenity that he made a pic- 
ture of cowardly guilt for the physician 
to observe. : 

“Let’s get to the point,” he said, rally- 
ing. “I’ll give you ten thousand dollars 
if my brother is dead within two weeks 
after he is brought there—dead from 
drink, as any physician could tell.” 

“TI think you are the victim of a sud- 
den weakness, Mr. Manners. A better 
impulse brought you here. Continue to 
be guided by it. Your brother will get the 


. best of care. Bring him to us. You will 


not regret it.” 

“On the conditions that I have 
named,” said the stubbornly criminal 
Mr. Hartley. 

“Let us not talk of conditions, Mr. 
Manners. You want good care for an un- 
fortunate brother. Bring him to us.” 

“Ten thousand dollars—two weeks.’ 

“T am patient with your infirmity be- 
cause I know that it does not represent 
your real nature. Don’t press that pa- 
tience too far. Return to the mood you 
were in when you came, and bring your 
brother here. You will not regret it.” 

“Then we understand each other,” 
said Mr. Hartley, almost cheerfully. He 
arose and offered his hand. 

Bubasti spit at him again. Her mis- 
tress soothed her with one hand and took 
Mr. Hartley’s firmly with the other. 

“Good-night, Mr. Manners. The maid 
will show you out.” 


’ 


Although Mr. Hartley at the Mission 
had seen many of the ripe products of 
the saloon, he knew little of the factory 
from which they came; but as he went 
in much haste and distress to Mr. Ho- 
gan’s drinking establishment, café and 
gambling house, he was too occupied 
with his discovery of terrors to consider 
that he was not accustomed to bar-rooms. 
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His adventure had gone beyond him and 
he needed the wisdom of Hogan. 

He opened the door heedlessly, but 
was brought up sharply out of his pre- 
occupation as soon as he was within. A 
bar-tender stood responsive to his order 
and he had none to give. 

“I'd like to see Mr. Hogan,” he said. 

The bar-tender pointed down the room. 
Mr. Hogan stood in a noisy assemblage 
of friends. Mr. Hartley approached tim- 
idly. Mr. Hogan saw him and pushed 
two joyful celebrants aside to meet him. 
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from there. Hogan, Slim Jim was telling 
the exact truth, the precise, horrible 
truth, and we laughed about it. I’ve 
been there. It’s true—from the yellow cat 
and the purple robe to the murders. Ho- 
gan, that woman doctor has agreed to 
kill for me a brother of mine who does 
not live.” 

Mr. Hartley then related the story of 
his strategem and his visit, in faithful 
detail. 

“The thing’s plain,” said Mr. Hogan. 
“T’m your brother and you've got to de- 


, 




















“You possibly also fail to see that you are proposing murder.” 


“What’s the matter, Mr. Hartley?” 

“T need your advice, Mr. Hogan.” 

“We can be undisturbed in this room,” 
said the saloon-keeper, leading the way. 

“If you were not a minister,” he con- 
tinued after they were seated, “I’d say 
you had been drinking, and if you were 
not a minister I’d say that you needed a 
drink badly. What have you been up 
against ?” 

“A yellow cat and a purple robe,” said 
Mr. Hartley. 

“You went there?” 

“T couldn’t help it. I’ve just come 


liver me there. There’s no use trying to 
peddle this charge as it is. We’ve got to 
get the goods on her.” 

“Hogan, I couldn’t trust her to wait 
for liquor to do the work. She'll try 
poison.” 

“No, she wont. An autopsy would 
show that. She’ll play safe. She’ll not 
try a dangerous method so long as you 
have told her there is a safe one. She’ll 
be making out a harmless certificate, or 
at the worst, looking for a harmless cor- 
onor’s verdict.” 

“A coroner doesn’t sit on deaths in 
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a recognized hospital,” Mr. Hartley ex- 
claimed, ‘Don’t you see that’s the horror 
of the thing. A man taken in there can 
be murdered as easily as a straw can be 
broken. There are no consequences, Ho- 
gan. If you went there to-night with 
a disease and came out dead to-morrow 
morning there’d be no questions asked. 
We’re helpless, Hogan, if you step in- 
side the place, because she would not 
fear the interference of the coroner.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Hogan, 
“but Sin’s going to play safe for a while. 
If liquor will do the work, she’s going to 
try liquor, and all we need to do is to 
offer her a chance to try it.” 

Mr. Hartley gave Mr. Hogan’s de- 
votion a solemn consideration. 

“Tt may be,” he said reluctantly, “that 
it is a duty.” 

“Unexplained instruments are chosen,” 
said Mr. Hogan, humorously in spite of 
his seriousness. 

“I was not thinking of that,” said 
Mr. Hartley earnestly. “I was thinking 
of the risk to you.” 

“IT know you were,” said Mr. Hogan 
heartily, “but I’ doubt the risk and I 
think it’s up to us.” 

“I’m afraid she'll poison you.” 

“We'll take a chance,” said Mr. Ho- 
gan. 


It was night again when the timorous 
Mr. Hartley went the second time to the 
Relief Hospital in Q Street; and Mr. 
Hogan, an unimaginative creature not 
susceptible to terror, went with him plac- 
idly and stolidly. 

“Mr. Hogan,” said Mr. Hartley as 
they entered the dark street, “my mis- 
givings grow worse. I’m not going to 
be able to hand you over to that woman 
and go home calmly. I’ll be driven to 
send the police after you.” 

“Mr. Hartley,” said Mr. Hogan, “I 
give you my word that my eyes will be 
open every minute while I’m awake and 
my door will be barred while I’m asleep. 
The minute she puts whiskey where I 
can get it, I’m coming out of that hos- 
pital with the whiskey bottle and the 
yellow cat and the purple robe in my 
arms. I am, sure Mike.” 

They came to the hospital. 
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“It looks like a charnel house set on 
the edge of the valley of dead men’s 
bones,” said Mr. Hartley. “My fiesh 
creeps.” - 

“It doesn’t look very gay,” said Mr. 
Hogan, “but I’ve yet to see the hospital 
that did—and I’ve been a patient in six, 
in my day.” he 

The negro maid admitted them. She 
was not self possessed this time as she 
had been before. She looked frightened. 
There was a flutter in her movements and 
a strain in her voice. She directed them, 
following evident pre-arrangement, to 
the office, where, as before, Bubasti lay 
on the purple robe. 

“Some cat,” said Mr. Hogan. 

Bubasti had opened her eyes lazily. 
She stretched out her fore paws and 
looked amiably at Mr. Hartley. Then 
she purred, loudly and contentedly, as if 
she scented the sacrifice. 

Both Mr. Hartley and Mr. Hogan 
were looking at the great and now 
amiable cat when the sonorous voice of 
Dr. Sauers welcomed them. She, like 
the cat, Mr. Hartley thought, was purr- 
ing. 

“You have taken my advice, Mr. Man- 
ners,” she said. “It shows your good 
heart. This is your brother?” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“He will be given the best of care. 
Might we ask him to step into another 
room for a moment while I take up 
with you some matters regarding which 
I wish a better understanding. Agnes 
will show him.” 

She rang a bell and the fluttered maid 
came. The indulgent Hogan was led 
away. 

“Now will you please let me know 
again precisely what you want,” Dr. 
Sauers said with business-like directness. 
“T do not care to make any mistakes in 
so serious a matter. What is your prop- 
osition ?” 

In a distress that was apparently one 
of guilt, Mr. Hartley succeeded in mak- 
ing a re-statement of the designs of Cain 
against Abel. 

“Now the price you say is—?” the 
woman suggested. 

“Ten thousand dollars—two weeks,” 
said Mr. Hartley feebly. 
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Dr. Sauers rose dramatically. 

“You may come in, gentlemen,’ she 
called. 

Two heavy jowled, big fisted men ap- 
peared in a doorway suddenly opened 
behind Mr. Hartley, who looked over 
his shoulder in terror. Each had a re- 
volver in one hand and one carried hand- 
cuffs. 

“No trouble now,” said the one with 
the handcuffs. “Just stick out your hands. 
You’re under arrest and will have to 
come along.” 

Mr. Hartley was in custody. ‘The wom- 
an looked at him triumphantly. 

“You poor fool!” she said. 

To the detectives she added: 

“His brother’s in another room. I'll 
have the maid bring him. Agnes! Bring 
in the other gentleman.” 

Mr. Hogan came in from the hallway. 
Ile and the detectives gave each other 
an astonished look. 

“What sort of a game is this, Bill?” 
asked Mr. Hogan. ; 

“What are you doing here, Tom?” 
asked the detective. 

“I’m his brother, for this occasion.” 

The other detective took the hand- 
cuffs from: Mr. Hartley’s wrists. 

“We'll beat it,” said Mr. Hogan. He 
took Mr. Hartley by the arm and led him 
out into the hall, down that to the door 
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THE MYSTERIES IN Q STREET 


and out to the sidewalk. Mr. Hartley 
went submissively, yielding to a more 
active intelligence. They could hear Dr. 
Clara Sauers in a menacing and excited 
protest against the sudden and inexplic- 
able surrender of the prisoner by the de- 
tectives. They could hear that the replies 
of the two officers were neither pacifica- 
tory nor explanatory but short and in- 
different to any opinion the woman might 
have. 

Thus they reached the sidewalk, Mr. 
Hogan holding tightly to the arm of the 
dumfounded Mr. Hartley, and went 
rapidly north in Q Street. When they 
had gone a block Mr. Hogan released 
his hold and spoke earnestly. 

“That was about as nice a frame-up 
as I ever walked into,” he said. ““Every- 
thing complete from the curtain bell to 
the Big Dick in a closet with a gun and 
a lantern. She did it well. I never saw a 
better one. You must have made a big 
hit.” 

Mr. Hartley was in the valley of hu- 
miliation. 

“IT was completely deceived. How can 
I apologize?” 

“You don’t need to. I’m not so sure 
about that place. That woman got away 
with it this time, but I’d better see the 
mayor about her license. It’s a bum look- 
ing place and she’s too smart.” 


THE FOOT AND THE SHOE 


By John Barton Oxford 





trolley car 
round 


S the suburban 

A squealed protestingly 
| the familiar curve, Tim 
i=! Hevey folded his evening 
paper and made for the rear platform. 

It was a very ordinary little suburban 
street, lined with rows of small white 
houses, at which the car finally stopped ; 
but on this particular May evening, in- 
stead of the usual peaceful quiet, the lit- 
tle street showed unwonted signs of life. 














Just under the first lamp-post an excited 
group, men and women, were chattering 
noisily, and, even as Tim swung himself 
down from his car, he saw two of the 
men stodp, lift a prone and disheveled 
figure from the gutter, and, one on either 
side, guide its wobbling steps across the 
sidewalk and through a gate. 

At the same moment, another figure 
detached itself from the surrounding 
group, picked up its hat and coat from 
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the curb, and, patted admiringly on the 
back by several of the onlookers, pro- 
ceeded with a certain jaunty swing down 
the street. 

Tim’s brows darkened at the sight of 
that second figure. Also he. grunted an 
unintelligible expletive under his breath. 

“What’s the row?” he asked of the 
first man he encountered. 

Briefly and excitedly the man began to 
enlighten him. 

“H’m!” Tim mused, and with no 
other comment he continued down the 
street, his under lip pressed between his 
teeth and his scowl positively awe-in- 
spiring in its intensity. 

Tim turned into the walk before his 
own white cottage, banging the gate so 
viciously behind him that it threatened 
to part company with its hinges. He 
started for the front stairs, but before 
he could reach them his wife was clutch- 
ing at his coat sleeve. 

“Oh, Tim,” cried she, “I’m glad ye’re 
home! Barney’s just come in and—” 

“T know all about Barney,” thundered 
Hevey. 

“He’s been in trouble again,” gasped 
Mrs. Hevey. ‘‘He’s hurted bad.” 

“Not so bad as I wisht he was,” 
growled Tim. “Ye’d oughter seen what 
he went and done to the other felly— 
that young Kelley, that lives up the 
street. Is he upstairs ?” 

Mrs. Hevey nodded. “If ye’re goin’ 
up, will ye not take up this piece of raw 
beef for him to put on his poor eye 

‘that’s bunged up somethin’ awful ?” 

“T’ll take no raw beef up to him, 
woman,” shouted Mr. Hevey, pushing 
the proffered article aside, “nor nothin’ 
else save the finest talkin’-to ever a 
young felly got. He’s gettin’ to be a 
thug—a regular thug, Mary—d’yer hear 
me?” 

He bounded up the stairs, At the head 
of them he pushed open the door of a 
small room. Before the spotted mirror 
on the dresser a big-framed young chap 
of perhaps seventeen was gingerly lav- 
ing a badly swollen and rapidly discolor- 
ing left eye with bay rum. He turned as 
his father entered the room, and grinned 
rather sheepishly. 

The absence of two front teeth, which 
had disappeared in the recent encounter, 
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did not render that grin a whit more en- 
gaging. 

“Again?” questioned Hevey, leering 
accusingly at his son. “You’d oughter be 
ashamed of yerself.” 

“Tt was all his fault; he begun it,” 
said Barney, with an effort at some show 
of spirit. 

“Of course, of course,” mocked Tim. 
“Tt’s always their fault. You couldn’t 
never by no hook or crook, be to blame. 
All you do is to go around ¢ontinual wit’ 
a chip on yer shoulder, lookin’ for 
trouble—sp’ilin’ for it, and tickled half 
to death when you connect wit’ it. Naw! 
You aint never to blame! 

“It’s about time these things was 
stopped.. The neighbors round here hate 
you, as well they may, always pickin’ 
trouble like you are. And always wit’ 
some fine excuse for it. The fact is you 
go lookin’ for trouble. Nobody that 
minds his own business ever gits into a 
fuss. The trouble wit’ you is you like it.” 

Barney Hevey shrank from the out- 
burst, but nevertheless, from the sudden 
tight setting of his teeth it was evident 
he was not going to submit calmly to it 
without his own side of the case being 
heard. 

“IT don’t fight—never—till there’s 
darned good cause to,” he complained. 
“Kelley he went and called me—well, it 
was somethin’ you wouldn’t ’a’ stood for 
yerself without fightin’. And him just 
movin’ here and thinkin’ he can get away 
with anything, the fresh wop!” 

Mr. Hevey smote the coverlet of the 
bed with a doubled fist. 

“There ye go! There’s the real secret 
of it,” said he. “Kelley just comin’ here, 
ye’ve got to go and pick a fuss wit’ him 
and try conclusions wit’ him, bein’ as 
ye’ve licked everything else of yer size on 
the street and got it scairt of you.” 

Barney opened a drawer and began 
fumbling about in it for a clean shirt. 

“T aint fightin’ till I have to; I never 
have and I never will,” he said curtly. 
“But if you think I’m one of these nice, 
meek little soft-answer, turn-the-other- 


? 


.cheek sort of fellys, you’ve got another 


think comin’,-if you are my father and 
maybe I’m sayin’ to you what I should- 
n’t. But so long as I’ve got the power to 
swing either of me arms, no one’s goin’ 
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to git fresh with me and git away with it 
without my gittin’ in one poke or two on 
’em.”’ 

“Ye’ll stop it,” roared Mr. Hevey. 
“Ye’ll stop it if I have to break every 
bone in yer body to make you. Why you 
measly little bullyin’ popsquirt—” 

Mr. Hevey suddenly choked up and 
paused. One thing he prided himself on 
was in never losing his temper. 

“What he needs is to have the fight 
taken out of him good and plenty,” he 
mused later. ‘“‘He’s too cocky—he’s licked 
too many of them.” 

For some time Mr. Hevey paced up 
and down the narrow confines of the 
front porch, puffing at his pipe and 
thinking deeply. Then he suddenly en- 
tered the house and loudly called for 
supper. After a few hurried bites of the 
viands set before him, Tim Hevey, grin- 
ning in enigmatic fashion, hurried up 
the street and caught a city-bound trolley. 

A half-hour later Mr. Heveyjentered 
the back room of a certain café in the 
city, and greeted a big man lounging at 
one of the tables. 

“Tim Hevey, as I live!” exclaimed the 
big man. “Man, I aint laid eyes on ye 
for ages. Sit down! What’ll ye have?” 

“Nothin’,” said Hevey quickly. ‘Dan, 
I want yer help.” 

“Annything I can do now, Tim,” the 
other began heartily. 

“You know a bunch of pugs, don’t you 
Dan ?” Eevey asked. “Well, I want you 
to git in touch wit’ one—a tough one—a 
bruiser. I got a son I want licked. 
He’s gettin’ too cocky altogether. He’s 
trimmed all the young fellys in the 
neighborhood, Just goes afound lookin’ 
for trouble wit’ ’°em, and when he gits 
it he does ’em up for fair—see? I want 
the fight taken outer him. J want him 
licked so thorough he aint never goin’ 
to start nothin’ again so long as he lives. 
And you gotter find the man that’ll do 
it, Dan.” 

The big man grinned and nodded. 

“And that aint nothin’ so hard, nei- 
ther, Tim,” he declared. “The very felly 
you want—Bill Mullane—happens to be 
out in the front room this very minute.” 

A few moments later the swinging 
door to the front room was pushed open, 
and through it came a short, most unpre- 
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possessing young man with squinting 
eyes and an amazing breadth of shoulder. 

“Bill, shake hands wit’ my friend Tim 
Hevey,” said the big man at the table. 
“Tim, this is Bill Mullane, wot I was 
speakin’ to ye about. Now ye tell Bill 
just wot ye want, Tim. He’s the man 
for the job, believe me!” 

The following day this same Bill 
Mullane might have been seen at the 
home of the Nolans, next door to the 
Hevey residence. He had no trouble en- 
gaging a room there, so he immediately 
took up his residence in his new quarters. 
Tim Hevey returning from the foundry 
and beholding him seated on the Nolans’ 
front porch, permitted himself a covert 
grin as he noted the wonderful shoulders 
on the man, and the fighting jaw, some- 
what more than noticeably protruding. 

Barney himself was home early; also 
he announced his intention of staying 
home that evening and fixing some flow- 
er-beds in the yard for his mother. Hev- 
ey could scarcely control his features ; 
the flower-beds had been staked out 
close to the dividing fence between their 
house and the Nolans. 

Therefore, when just after supper 
Barney, a spade and a rake under his 
arm, sought that corner of the yard, Mr. 
Hevey mounted the stairs to a window 
which would command a fine view of the 
proceedings. 

But Mr. Hevey was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Barney worked away plac- 
idly at the flower-beds while the Nolans’ 
new lodger, after one or two keen glances 
in Barney’s direction, sat quietly smok- 
ing on the porch, instead of wandering 
down to the dividing fence as Mr. Hevey 
had fully expected he would do. 

Indeed, Barney finished his work, re- 
tired to the house, washed up and went 
out to inspect his recent work, and still 
Mr. Mullane made no move. 

Then Tim heard his son come into 
the house again and go whistling gaily 
to his own room, Whereupon he dis- 
appointedly descended the stairs. 

He had no more than stepped onto 
the porch of his own house when he 
heard a low whistle from the direction 
of the fence, and, looking thither, beheld 
Mullane beckoning to him through the 
gathering dusk. 
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States and Canada more than 15,000 
Oliver Local Agencies. 
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thousands of dollars in profits on sales of 
Oliver Typewriters. 


There are still hundreds of places where 
no agencies are established. 

Applicants must be earnest workers. 
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ence. We enroll them at once in The 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship 
and teach them selling—all as part of the 
free training given Oliver Agents. 

Sometimes we send personal instructors 
to them. When they have proved their 
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Texas. 
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“Say, I can’t undertake this job for 
what I said I would,” declared Mr. Mul- 
lane in a hoarse whisper. “I thought I 
was up against just an ordimary young 
felly from what you said. Whyn’t you 
tell me yer son fought down to the Bay- 
view Club’s mills under the name of 
Young Kilbane—huh? I’ve seen him in 
action there. I tell ye he’s fast and clever 
and got the devil’s own punch. I’m goin’ 
to git stove up some in this job ; anybody 
would, that tackled that youngster. I got- 
ter have more money. I wouldn’t think 
of doin’ it for less’n twenty-five.” 

“Fifteen, we agreed on,” said Hevey 
coldly. “And I’ve paid you five of it al- 
ready. A bargain is a bargain.” 

“T said I’d do it for fifteen,” said 
Mullane, “before I knew yer son was 
none other than Young Kilbane. You 
took good care not to tell me that.” 

“T never knew it myself till you just 
told me,” said Hevey. 

Mullane looked his unbelief. 

“Well,” he said flatly, “you know 
it now anyway, and I sha’n’t do it 
less’n twenty-five—fifteen of it advance.” 

“You said fifteen,” Hevey maintained 
stoutly. 

“I keep a-tellin’ you that was before 
I. knew—” 

Tim Hevey interrupted him with a 
grunt of deep disgust. 

“You're afraid of him,” he sniffed. 
“We better call it off. Gimme back the 
five I advanced you.” 

“Give you back nothin’,” said Mul- 
lane. ‘‘My time’s worth a little somethin’. 
I aint goin’ to waste an afternoon and 
evenin’ for nothin’ comin’ out here—” 

Mr. Hevey, with an agility one would 
scarcely expect of him, put one foot on 
the fence and jumped into the Nolan’s 
yard. 

“I knew you was scairt,” he said. 
“Come on with that five!” 

Mullane, with a snort, turned on his 
heel and started to move majestically 
away, but Hevey caught him by the arm. 
Mullane pushed him away with the flat 
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of his hand, and then Hevey did a very 
foolish thing; he doubled his fist, 
swung back his arm and aimed a power- 
ful blow straight at the point of Mul- 
lane’s protruding jaw. 

Mrs. Hevey’s screams as well as the 
thud of blows and sundry grunts from 
the neighboring yard brought Barney 
Hevey out of bed, whither he had re- 
tired with unusual and most commend- 
able earliness. Hastily pulling on his 
clothes he tore down stairs. By the yel- 
low light streaming through the Nolan’s 
windows he saw two figures dancing 
about the yard—one of them his father 
and the other a stranger. 

With a bound he was over the fence. 

“Aint yer ashamed,” he roared at Mul- 
lane, “‘hittin’ an old man like him! Take 
that and that!” 

Mr. Mullane suddenly measured his 
length on the ground. But he was up 
like a flash, only to go crashing against 
the woodbine lattice near the porch, 
irretrievably ruining it. And this time 
when he picked himself up he did not 
rush his foe ; instead, he fled up the steps 
and into the house, locking the door be- 
hind him. 

Barney assisted his father, whose nose 
was bleeding freely, to the fence, boosted 
him over and then began dabbing the 
injured nose with his own handkerchief. 

“Fightin’, Father!” he exclaimed in 
unbelief. “You fightin’! Now you know 
there aint no need of a man gettin’ mixed 
up in no fuss if he only minds his own 
business, You told me so yerself only 
yersterday.” 

“Shut up!” said Hevey peevishly, 
“and help me into the house. My head’s 
swimmin’ like a top.” 

But at the front door he paused and 
laid a hand on his son’s shoulder. 

“T aint goin’ to say nothin’ more about 
yer mix-ups, Barney,” said he. “Espe- 
cially after what you done to that felly 
just now. Only, don’t ask me what we 
fit about. It’s so foolish I’m ashamed to 
tell you!” 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


can be greatly benefited or Me, 
entirely cured by means of the 
Sheldon Method. 


The 18,000 cases we have treated in 
our experience of over eleven. years 
are absolute proof of this statement. 
So no matter how serious your de- 

formity, no matter what treatments 
,you haye tried, think of the thousands 
of gp this method has made 
hap And, more—we will prove 
the OE of the Sheldon Method in 
your own case by allowing you to 


(Tee ‘the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk 


Since you need not risk the loss of a 
cent, there is no reason why you 
should not accept our offer at 
once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance is—how dif- 
ferent from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it brings 
almost immediate relief even in the most 
serious cases, You owe it to — to 
investigate it thoroughly. The price is 
within reach of all. 

Sor our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
we can give you definite information. 

eu ILO BURT MFG. CO. 
L 246 1Jth St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


are yours when you use 
Tibbals’ Electric fons 
Massage Machine 





treatment. 
Here’s sure relief for headache, neuralgia, 
rheumatism and all ailments caused by im- 
circulation—a marvelous complexion 
utifier, removing pimples, wrinkles and 
facial blemishes of all kinds quickly and 
Jeasantly—invaluable for athletes, causes re- 
faxation of tired muscles at once—the most 
convenient and inexpensive massage machine 
on the market today. After you've used it 
for a short while, you would not part with it 
for five times its cost. 
It’sso simple a child can use it—weighs only one pound— carries 
own battery, so does not need outside current. 
Use it in the privacy of your home—you'll find it indis- 
pensible, 
Send us $7.50 and we'll send you the Tibbals’ Electric 
Massage Machine complete, including battery. | If you're 
not perfectly satisfied when ay te ve tried it, we'll refund 
your money instantly. Order tod rag 
Ml this remarkable 
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mission—big yo for aggressive workers— 
sit right down and write for our money making 
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THOBAL ELECTRIC CO. 
407 Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 
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DLEMIMIES 
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o\\\ By Using 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For daily use, assisted by 
occasional applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. No 
others «lo so much to keep 
the skin clear and healthy, 
free from blackheads, pim- 
ples and other distressing 
facial eruptions. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A. 

og Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Progresstve Murder 


An Exploit f Philo Gubb, the 
Correspondence School Detective 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of “Pigs is Pigs,” etc. 
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HILO GUBB has been bringing laughter to a good many thousan ls 
of people since he first made his appearance in the Red Book. This 
is one of Mr. Butler’s best stories of the flamingo-like paper-hanger 


detective. 


ss OR some time after he received 
F his certificate of graduation 
from the Rising Sun Corre- 
—————— 


spondence School of Detect- 
ing, Philo Gubb, the paper-hanger de- 
tective, felt a reluctance in the matter 
of hiring an office. Hope as he might for 
clients, but few came. On the other 
hand, the paper-hanging business was 
good, and Philo Gubb was loath to throw 
over his only assured income for a mere 
possibility. For a year, therefore, he 
remained at Mrs. Murphy’s rooming 
house, his only advertisement being the 
sign she allowed him to hang under the 
parlor window: 





PHILO GUBB 
Paper-hanging & Detecting Done Here. 
Apply Inside 


Being of an optimistic disposition, 
Philo Gubb hoped the detective business 
would grow and the paper-hanging busi- 
ness fade away in equal ratio, but at 
the end of a year he had become so 
much in demand as a paper-hanger that 
his room at Mrs. Murphy’s was littered 
—nay. crowded—with odd rolls of wall 


paper, paste pails, cutting boards, 
straight edges, and the various tools of 
that branch of his business, and he hired 
another room. 

As it was his paper-hanging that 
crowded him out of Mrs. Murphy’s room, 
anyone else, in his place, would have 
hired a small storeroom on the street 
floor, on some side street a few steps 
from the main street, but to have done 
so would have been to acknowledge that 
the paper-hanging had the upper hand, 
and Philo Gubb was at heart a detective. 
He hired the most suitable office he could 
find in Riverbank for the headquarters 
of a detective. 

The favorite office building was the 
Riverbank National Bank building. 
Here the bank occupied the entire street 
floor, giving the building a particularly 
élite flavor, and the two upper floors 
were rented by lawyers, insurance agents, 
real estate brokers, dentists and physi- 
cians. Philo Gubb, with a fine idea of 
the value of association, rented the room 
between ex-judge Gilroy, attorney-at- 
law, and C. M. Dillman, loans on real 
estate. On-his door he had the best sign 
painter in town paint— 
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Cocktails 


Sp many a man who has built a rare 
reputation as a mixologist who lets us do 
his mixing for him and keeps his sideboard 
stocked with Club Cocktails. 


Made from better materials than 
a bar cocktail is apt to be. 


Mixed to measure;—not to guess 
work—asa barcocktailalwaysis. 


Softened by aging before 
bottling—as no bar cocktail 
can be. 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford 
New York 


Write Moving Picture Plays 
$10 te $100 Each 


CONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare time. 
Past experience or literary ability not required. 
No Correspondence School. Details Free. 


Atlas Publishing Co., 705 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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CRUISES 


ORIENT—INDIA 


by S.S. CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) from 
New York January 15th, 1914. Through the 
Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, to Bombay_and Colombo. 
Side trips through India, Holy Land and 
Egypt. Stopping at points in Europe, Asia, 


. ‘and Africa, 


Duration 93 days. Cost $700 up 


Including shore excursions and 
necessary expenses 


WEST INDIES _. 
- PANAMA CANAL 


by S. S. Amerika (22 500 tons) and Victoria 
Luise (17,000 tons)during January,February, 
March and April. Duration 16 to 29 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. Also two 15-day 
Cruises from New Orleans during January 
and February by special cruising steamer. 
Sbore trips optional. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for 1914 arranged by our tourist department, 
including trans-Atlantic passage on S. S. 
Imperator and S.S. Vaterland — world’s 
argest ships. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Regular Sailings to Mediterranean ports: 
also Nile Service by superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Com- 
pany. Sailings weekly. 


1915 


Around the World, Through 
Panama Canal 


From New York, January, 1915, by S.S. 
Cleveland (17,000 tons). Duration 135 
days. Rates $900 up, including shore 
trips and necessary expenses. ; 
Write for information, stating cruise. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
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PHILO GUBB 
Detective 


In the lower left 
corner, in very small 
letters, were _ the 
words 


Also Paper-hanging. 


These letters were 
so small as hardly 
to be visible to the 
naked eye, and when 
the sign was com- 
plete Philo Gubb 
viewed it with satis- 
faction. 

A week or two 
later, when detective 
Gubb was busy in 
his new office, a man 
who had been clos- 
eted with ex-judge 
Gilroy for an hour 
or two, came from 
the judge’s office 


and was passing 
along the kallway 
when his eye caught 
Philo Gubb’s sign. 


“Humph!” he 
said, pausing to 
read the words 
again. “First I knew 
there was a detec- 
tive in this town. I 
wonder if—no, I guess not. I guess I'll 
just leave that detective alone. I guess 
he’d charge me more than my life is 
worth to me. No, I guess I wont bother 
with— Well, I don’t know. It wont do 
any harm to ask his price. He can’t 
charge me for asking what he’ll charge.” 

This was Uncle Gabriel Hostetter, re- 
tired. He was a round-shouldered old 
man with a long white beard that came 
to a thin point. He wore old fashioned 
gold rimmed spectacles, the rims form- 
ing irregulaf octagons, and on his head 
he wore one of the grandest old silk hats 
that ever saw the light of day in 1865. 
His principal garment was a frock 
coat, once black but now grayish green. 
He was the wealthiest man in town, and 


Gabe. 


“I guess I got in the wrong piace,” said Uncle 
“Thought this was a 
detective office.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE MURDER 


it was said that 
when he once got 
his hands on a silver 
dollar he squeezed 
it so hard that the 
bird of freedom on 
it never again ut- 
tered a squawk. Aft- 
er old Gabe got his 
claws on the dollar 
the eagle was a dead 
bird. Once’ every 
five years or so, Old 
Gabe had new but- 
tons sewed on his 
coat, and each time 
he tried to make the 
little tailor allow 
him something for 
the old, thread-bare 
buttons. 

He opened Philo 
Gubb’s door hesitat- 
ingly. He expected 
to see an array of 
mahogany desks and 
filing cabinets for 
which he would be 
expected to pay 
every time the de- 
tective turned 
around. He expected 
to see a saucy ste- 
nographer pounding 
away at a typewrit- 
ing machine. He ex- 
pected to see Detect- 
ive Gubb, in a stubbly moustache and 
with a bull-dog face, sitting at one of the 
mahogany desks, his feet on a chair, and 
his garb a checked suit of the latest and 
most expensive sort. When he peered into 
the room he saw a tall, thin man, built 
like a flamingo, dressed—so far as the 
eye could tell—in white overalls with a 
bib, sitting on an up-ended bundle of 
wall paper, stirring a pail of paste with 
one hand while he ate a ham sandwich 
by means of the other. 

“T guess I got in the wrong place,” 
said Uncle Gabe. “Thought this was a 
detective office. All right! All right!” 

“T’m him,” said Philo Gubb, swallow- 
ing a hunk of sandwich with a gulp and 
wiping his hand on his overalls 
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ELDERLY PEOPLE 


and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added— Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested —contains no oil—agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinolstore where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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JOHN T. HALL, Pres, 


Send only 20c—stamps or coin—for 
this generous trial bottle of the sweetest, 
most alluring and seductive perfume ever dis- 
covered. So iety everywhere is raving over this 
fascinating zew perfume— 


(Rieger) A olf 'e _ 


7 Mon AmMouR 


Amelia Stone, comedienne and star of the mina- 
ture French vaudeville ‘‘Mon Amour’ calls this 
perfume “The Sweetheart of Perfumes.”* 
Don’t miss this offer uf a novelty triad bottle for 
/ only 20c—the cost of packing and postage only. 


= > > 
Fashion’s Latest Perfume 
Mon AMOUR ie a tremendous “hit’’ with leaders of fashion. 
There has never been a perfume to compure with this word r- 
Ju/. delicate “ y- ae tropical gardens. At all good shops 
—$1.00 per oz., or 0c per half oz., in any quantity desired. 
When you once scent the trial bottle of Rieger's MON AMOUR Per- 
fume you will want more. And you will want to see and try MON 
AMOUR Face Powder, MON AMOUR Fae Cream, and MON AMOUR 
— Powder. Your dealer has them—all scented with this bewitching 
new ur. 
ly 20 in stamps, 
Send Now fr'sis surective trial bette, 
PAUL RIEGER, 1168 First St., San Francisco 

















Keeps Skins Attractive 


The grime, dust and soot of modern life 
work havoc on the complexion, clogging tlie 
pores and thus causing sallow, cloudy skins. 

Pompeian Massage Cream completely 
cleanses the pores; wakes up ‘‘dead,’’ sallow 
skins and makes you happy in the knowledce 
of your fine, clear, attractive’ skin. ‘‘Don’t 
envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and 
have one.”” 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


Sold by all dealers 


Trial jar and 1914 Art Calendar sent for 10c 


Size of Panel, 32x7% inches, Exquisitely ex- 
ecuted in fire-glow colors. Clip coupon now. 








Stamps accepted, coin preferred 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 19 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for a trial jar 
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“You're who?” asked Uncle Gabe. 

“I’m the detecative,” said Philo Gubb. 
Uncle Gabe looked at him doubtfully. 
“I’m Mr. Gubb, the detecative,” said 
Philo, 

“You are, hey?” said Uncle Gabe. 
“All disguised up, I reckon.” 

“Disguised up?” said Philo question- 
ingly. “Oh, this here paper-hanging and 
decorating stuff? No, this aint no dis- 
guise. This is just a sort of temporary 
filler-in that I work at whilst the detec- 
ative business starts to pick up. Murders 
has been sort of slack, and there aint 
much doing in bank-robbing lately, so 
I paper-hang and decorate between 
whiles. Even a detecative has got to earn 
a living while his practice is building 
up.” 

“Humph!” said old Gabe. “Earn a 
livin’ paper-hanging, hey?” 

“IT so do,” said Philo. 

“And detecting aint very good right 
now ?” 

“It aint, for a fact,” said Philo. 

“Well, if that’s so,” said old Gabe, 
“maybe you and me could do some busi- 
ness together. If you want to go right 
along earnin’ a living paper-hanging 
and do a little detective work to sort of 
keep your hand in, maybe we can do busi- 
ness.” 

“T ought to git paid something,” said 
Philo doubtfully. “It aint right for a 
detecative to cut rates. It spoils the busi- 
ness for everybody. I’d ought to have—” 

“Pay !’-exclaimed old Gabe. ‘‘Pay for 
bein’ allowed to sharpen up and keep 
bright. Why, you’d ought to pay me for 
lettin’ you have the practice. It aint goin’ 
to do me no good, is it?” 

“T don’t know what you want me to 
detect yet,” said Philo, “so I can’t say, 
but it aint noways usual for a detecative 
to pay the man he’s detecting for. No, 
sir, it aint. The business would go all 
to hang if that was what-we had to do. 
There wouldn’t be no money into it at 
all. Not but what I might pay some if it 
was a case that would do me good to 
practice on. I might pay a little.” 

“I knew it,” said old Gabe. “Now, 
this case of mine— What sort of a case 
would you pay to work on?” 

“Well,” said Philo thoughtfully, “if 


’ 
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I was to have a chance at a real tough 
murder case, for instance. I don’t mean 
a plain murder case, where everybody 
knows who did it, and why he did it. I 
mean a case that would take some work- 
ing up and thinking and using of rules 
as laid down in the Rising Sun Corre- 
spondence Detecative Course, Lessons 
Six to Ten: Murders and Murder Mys- 
teries, How to Solve Them.” 

“Humph !” said old Gabe. “How much 
might you pay to be let work on a case 
like that?” 

“Well, I dunno!” said Philo Gubb 
thoughtfully. “If it looked like a mighty 
hard case I might pay a dollar a day—if 
it was a murder case.” 

“This case of mine,” said old Gabe, 
coming further into the room, “‘is just 
that sort of a case. And I’ll let you work 
on it for a dollar and a quatter a day. 
That’s cheap, too, when you think how 
you'll be botherin’ me and usin’ up my 
time.” 

“A murder case?” asked Philo. 

“Yes, sir, a murder case,” said old 
Gabe. “And a mighty hard one to see 
into. And I’ll let you work on it as long 
as you like for a dollar and a quatter 
a day.” 

“Well, if it’s that kind of a case,” 
said Philo slowly, “I’ll give you a dollar 
a day, and I’ll work on it hard and faith- 
ful.” 

“A dollar and a quatter a day,” in- 
sisted old Gabe. 

“No, sir, a dollar is all I can afford 
to pay,” said Philo. 

“All right, I wont be mean,” said old 
Gabe. “Make it a dollar an’ fifteen cents 
and we'll call it a go.” 

“One dollar a day,” said Philo. 

“A dollar, ten cents,” urged old Gabe. 

“One dollar,” said Philo. 

“Tell you what let’s do,” said old 
Gabe. “We aint but ten cents apart. You 
add on a nickel and I’ll knock off a 
nickel, and we'll make it a dollar five. 
What say? That’s fair enough. You aint 
come up any. I come all the way down.” 

“All right then,” said Philo. “It’s a 
go. Now, who was thurdered, and when 
was he murdered, and why was hé mur- 
dered? Them’s the things I’ve got to find 
out first.” . ii bua’ ” 
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“You pay me a dollar five for the 


first day’s work, and I'll tell you,” said 
old Gabe. 

Philo dug into his pocket and drew 
out some money. “There,” he said. 
“There’s two dollars and ten cents. That 
pays for two days. Now, go ahead.” 

He drew out his notebook and wet the 
end of a pencil and waited. 

“The reason this is such a hard case,” 
said old Gabe slowly, and choosing his 
words with care, “is because the murder 
aint completed yet. It’s being did.” 


“Right now?” exclaimed Philo ex- . 


citedly. “Why, we oughtn’t to be sitting 
here like this. We ought—” 


“Now, don’t be in such a hurry,” said - 


old Gabe. “If you mean we ought to be 


“I ought to git paid something,” said Philo 
Gubb. “It aint right for a detecative to cut 
rates. It spoils the business for everybody.” 


where the victim of the murder is, we 
are. He’s right here now.” 

“Where? Who is he?” asked Philo. 

“I’m him,” said old Gabe. “I’m the 
one. that’s being murdered. I’m being 
murdered by slow murder. I’m liable to 
drop down dead any minute. I just been 
in and made my will. But I don’t want 
to be murdered and not have the feller 
that murders me hang bike he ought. I 
can’t be expected to. It aint human na- 
ture.” 

“No, it aint,” agreed” Philo. “A man 
can’t help feeling revengeful against the 
man that murders him. If anybody mur- 
dered me I’d feel the same way. How’s 
he killing you? Slow poison?” 

“Gun _ shot,” repeated old Gabe. 
“Shootin’ me to death with a gun.” 

The correspondence. school detective 
looked at old Gabe with amazement. 

“Shootin’ you to death with a gun!” 
he exclaimed. “Aint you told the police?” 
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“T come to you, didn’t I?” asked old 
Gabe. “Aint you better ’n the police? 
Anyway, if I was to set the police on the 
feller he might rouse up and shoot me 
to death all at once.” 

“How else is he shootin’ 
death ?” asked Philo. 

“By inches, b’gee,” said old Gabe. 
“Yes, sir, by inches. Every once in a 
while he takes a-shot at me. Sometimes 
through the window of my house, and 
sometimes when I’m walkin’ on the 
street.” 

“And he aint ever hit you yet?” asked 
Philo Gubb. 

“Hit me?” exclaimed old Gabe. “Why, 
he don’t ever miss me. He hits me every 
time. There aint a day he don’t shoot 
and |i me, and some days he hits me two 
or * ve times. I dare say I’m almost 
dear now, if I knowed it.” 

Philo Gubb fondled his notebook un- 
certainly. 

“What—what 
with?” he asked. 

“Well, I dunno exactly,” said old 
Gabe. “You might call it a pea-shooter, 
and you might call it something that 
shoots harder than a pea-shooter. Some- 
times he shoots me almost as hard as 
a sling-shot would shoot. And when 
bee” 

Philo Gubb closed his notebook, and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“Tf all you was after was to get that 
two dollars and ten cents, you might 
have got it without wastin’ so much of 
my time,” he said reproachfully. But old 
Gabe did not move. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Maybe I look like a fool, and maybe 
I only look like a fool because that’s the 
best disguise a detecative can have,” he 
said bitterly, “but I aint no such fool 
as to think anybody is murdering nobody 
with a pea-shooter. If I look as much 
like a fool as that—” 

“Was you ever shot with a cannon?” 
asked old Gabe calmly. 

“No, nor nobody ever tried to murder 
me with a pea-shooter,” said Philo Gubb. 

“If you ever was shot by a thirteen- 
inch cannon ball,” said old Gabe, paying 
no attention to Philo’s words, ‘“you’d 
know how it is. When a thirteen-inch 


you to 


does he shoot you 
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cannon ball hits you, there aint nothin’ 
left of you at all. You’re just banged all 
to nothin’. You’re plumb gone. But when 
a one-inch cannon ball hits you, you’ve 
got a chance to live a minute or two, 
maybe. When a one-inch cannon ball 
hits you, you linger along for a minute 
or two, and then you’re ready for the 
undertaker. That’s the difference be- 
tween a thirteen-inch cannon ball shoot- 
in’ you, and a one-inch cannon ball 
shootin’ you. You got a longer time to 
live after you get shot. And a rifle ball 
is different, too.” 

“T got a job of paper-hangin’ as soon 
as I can get away from here,” said Philo 
Gubb meaningly. 

“You got a job of detectin’ on hand 
now,” said old Gabe. “And, as I was 
sayin’, a rifle ball acts different. Maybe 
it kills you the first shot, and maybe 
you can hold three or four rifle bullets 
before you die, but if they keep on shoot- 
in’ at you, you get killed sooner or later. 
Probably five shots is all any man could 
stand. I guess that’s about it. 

“And then you come down to one of 
them little twenty-two caliber revolvers. 
If he don’t hit you in the heart, a mur- 
derer could easy enough shoot at you 
twenty-five times with one of them little 
twenty-two’s before he killed you dead. 
But you’d be dead sooner or later. You 
bet you would. It’s just a matter of the 
difference in what a man shoots you with 
that makes the difference in time. 

“Of course,” he said agreeably, “I 
don’t expect no pea-shooter to kill me 
as quick as a thirteen-inch gun would. 
If you expect that you’re unreasonable. 
There aint no sense into it. You can’t 
even expect a pea-shooter to kill a man 
as quick as a twenty-two revolver would. 
You got to give it more time. But the 
principle is just the same. Shootin’ is 
shootin’. You know how that pome 
goes— 


The constant drip of water 
Wears away the hardest stone— 


and that’s just as true of murderin’ a 
man with a pea-shooter. 

-“Vou can take a stone and chuck it 
into a stone crusher and it’s cement in a 
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minute, or you can drip water on it and 
that takes some time, but the stone is a 
goner sooner or later. If you want to 
murder a man quick you want to use a 
thirteen-inch cannon, but murderin’ him 
with a pea-shooter is just as sure. And 
it’s safer. Maybe you have to shoot one 
hundred times with a pea-shooter, or 
maybe you have to shoot a thousand 
times, or a million times—I dunno, for I 
aint dead yet—but you kill him sooner or 
later. You bet you do. Dead as a door 
nail. Just as complete as if you used a 
big cannon. And the beauty of it is 
that nobody knows you’re committin’ 
a murder. If anybody catches you and 
asks you what you’re doin’ you just say, 
‘Oh, nothin’, Just shootin’ peas.’ ” 

“‘Maybe that’s so,” agreed Philo Gubb. 
“It sounds reasonable, don’t it? But I 
can’t see no murder case in it whilst 
you're alive. The thing for me to do is 
to wait until you’re dead and then catch 
the feller. It aint a murder until you’re 
dead.” 

“It aint, aint it?” sneered old Gabe. 
“You'd wait until I am dead, I suppose, 
and then start out to catch the feller. 
And you’d lose all the help I can give 
you. It aint often a detective can get the 
corpse to help him like this. It’s a chance 
I wouldn’t miss if I was a detective. You 
bet I wouldn’t. And then some day when 
I drop dead from the last pea-shoot that 
breaks the camel’s back, I’d be ready to 
step right up and lay my hand on the 
murderer and say, ‘Come and get hung. 
You done it. I seen you.’ That’s what I'd 
say. It aint often you git a chance to 
work out a murder case whilst the mur- 
der is going on.” 

“No, it aint,” agreed Philo Gubb. 
“But seems to me like the thing you’d 
want me to do would be to keep you 
from bein’ murdered.” 

“Keep me from bein’ pea-shot, and 
drive the feller to put poison in my 
coffee, so I’d die in ag’ny, hey? No, sir! 
I’m dyin’ easy and as comfort’ble as 
could be expected when I’m bein’ mur- 
dered, and I’ll keep right on the same 
way. I’m due to be murdered, and I 
know it, but I want the feller hung when 

he gets the job finished up. And I got a 
‘ suspicion who the feller is.” 
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“Who?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“You'll go ahead with the case? On 
the terms we settled on?” asked old 
Gabe. 

Philo Gubb considered this carefully. 

“Why, yes,” he said at length. “I will. 
Who is the feller you think is doin’ it?” 

“Farrin’ton Pierce, the cashier of the 
Farmers’ and Citizens’ Bank,” said old 
Gabe, his eyes shining with malice and 
shrewdness, as he leaned forward and 
whispered the words. “My own son-in- 
law, he is. An’ I'll tell you why he’s try- 
in’ it. For my money. So his wife’ll get 
it, an’ he can be president of the bank 
in my place. My notion is he slips out of 
the bank or out of the house any time of 
day or night, with his pea-shooter up his 
sleeve or stuck in his shoe, and takes a 
pop at me wherever he finds me.” 

“‘You’ve seen him have a pea-shooter ?” 
asked Philo Gubb. 

“No, sir!” said old Gabe. “And I 
never seen one of the peas. All I ever 
felt was the sting of it when it hit me.” 

“Maybe,” said Philo Gubb eagerly, 
“maybe it aint a pea-shooter. Maybe it’s 
a twenty-two short pistol with a silencer 
onto it. Maybe it’s only because he’s been 
afraid to come nigh enough to you that 
he aint killed you yet. It don’t seem to 
me that any man would try to murder 
anyone with a pea-shooter.” 

“Humph!” said old Gabe. “Maybe 
you are right, at that. That’s something 
I never thought of. It sounds likely, 
too.” 

“A detecative has to think of all them 
things,” said Philo simply. “If I was 
you I’d be more careful that he don’t 
get a chance at you from close range.” 

“T will!” said old Gabe, showing his 
agitation plainly. ‘Why, the feller might 
kill me any minute! It makes me feel 
like I was— See here,” he said earnestly. 
“Tf he’s shootin’ at me like that, it aint 
no joke, is it? Tell you what I’ll do. I'll 
let you off from payin’ me that dollar 
five a day. I will so! Just you hustle 
onto this case and keep at it, and I'll 
leave you work on it for nothin’. All I 
want is that you should send me word 
reg’lar of what you find out.” 

“Tt is the custom of all the graduates 
of the Rising Sun Correspondence School 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MURDER 


liminary survey 
onto him. I use his 
bank, and I’ve got 
ten dollars I can put 
in as well as not, 
and get a good look 
at him. I’ll let you 
know how things 
turn out.” 


Old Gabe shook 
hands with Philo 
and went out. When 
the door was closed 
behind him he 
chuckled, and all the 
way home his face 
was creased in a 
grin. He felt that he 
had done a good Lit 
of business and 
saved himself a 
good sum of money. 
Philo Gubb, in the 
meantime, having 
put a false beard 
and a wig in his 
pocket, entered the 
Farmers’ and Citi 
zens’ Bank and 
handed his deposit 
to Farry Pierce. 





“He slips out of the bank or the house any time of day or 
night and takes a pop at me.” 


detecatives to make reg’lar reports in 
writing,” said Philo Gubb. “I’ll start 
right in shadowing and trailing Mister 
Farrington Pierce, according to Lessons 
Three and Four, and I’ll report reg’lar 
every day.” 

“Everything you find out,” said old 
Gabe. ‘Don’t leave out a thing. It might 
be the thing that would help me to help 
you. And particularly at night. That’s 
when he shoots me the most.” 

“IT wont leave him a minute,” said 
Philo Gubb. “I’ve got a man I hire to 
help me on my paper-hangin’, and I'll 
get him to finish up this job. I'll start 
trailin’ and shadowin’ Farry Pierce right 
away. First off, I want to make a pre- 


The cashiér did 
not, at first glance, 
look like a murderer 
—but there are no 
regulation types for 
murderers. Farry 
Pierce was a -well- 
fed and well-dressed man, about forty, 
genial in manner, efficient as a cashier. 
If he owed his installation as cashier to 
the weight of old Gabe’s stock, he had 
made good on his own account. Neither 
the auditors nor the examiners had ever 
found anything wrong with his accounts, 
and he had made the bank grow. Philo 
Gubb leaned against the cashier’s win- 
dow and spoke a few words as he slid 
his bank book through the wicket, and 
Farry answered him cheerfully. Nothing 
in his words or his manner indicated the 
murderer. A revolver lay at his hand, 
but it was not a twenty-two. It was a 
ferocious forty-five. It was evidently the 
bank’s revolver. Philo Gubb, putting his 
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pass book in his pocket, went out. 

Across the street from the bank was 
Grammill’s Cigar Store, where the idler 
men of the town ioafed when they had 
nothing better on hand, and Philo Gubb 
entered and bought a cigar and took an 
easy loafing position near the front win- 
dow. He commanded a view of the only 
entrarice to the bank, and here he waited. 
At fifteen minutes after three Farry 
Pierce came out of the bank. 

“There’s a man with an easy job,” 
said one of the loafers. ‘That Farry 
Pierce. Nothing to do till to-morrow.” 

“Too much time on his hands, I 
guess,” said another, who—by the way— 
had more spare time than Farry Pierce. 
“From what I hear he’d be better off if 
he had to work all day and all night.” 

“The widow ?” asked the first speaker. 

“That’s what they say,” said the sec- 
ond. ‘They tell me he’s blowing all his 
salary and more on that widow. Must 
make old Gabe crazy to see any of his 
kin spend money that way. Or any way. 
He’s a close one, old Gabe is.” 

“What you hear about Farry and the 
widow ?” asked the first. 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” said the other. 
“Nothing scandalous. He just sort of 
hangs around and spends his money on 
her, that’s all. Makes old Gabe crazy, 
they tell me. He wants his girl to get a 
divorce.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“My girl. My girl is workin’ for his 
girl. Fr’m what she tells me old Gabe is 
pretty well worked up about it. Says he’d 
get a spotter to foller Farry and get 
some evidence on him if it didn’t cost so 
blame much. I bet the’ wont be any di- 
vorces in that family if old Gabe has to 
pay out any money.” 

“T bet they wont. And the’ aint no de- 
tectives workin’ for nothin’ so far as I 
hear. Not this year.” 

“No, nor next year, neither,” said ti e 
other, and as this was in the nature of a 
joke they both laughed. But Philo Gubb 
. did not join their laughter. He felt his 
face grow red. His lean hands folded 
and unfolded as he watched Farry 
Pierce disappear around the corner of 
the bank building. If anyone felt like 
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murdering old Gabe with a pea-shooter 
at that moment, Philo Grubb did. Shadow 
and trail Farry. Pierce! The old skin- 
flint, coming with a fairy tale like that 
and getting the only fully graduated de- 
tective in Riverbank to shadow and trail 
a son-in-law and report daily! Divorce 
case evidence, hey? Talking murderer 
and working a decent correspondence 
school detecative into ‘doing scandal 
sleuthing free of charge! Philo Gubb’s 
face reddened again with new anger as 
he put his hand in his pocket and 
touched the beard and wig he had placed 
there. But for this chance  con- 
versation he would have been fol- 
lowing Farry Pierce now, and mak- 
ing a fool of himself. But for 
this chance conversation he would not 
have lost sight of Farry Pierce by day or 
by night. He went back to his office, put 
on his overalls and went to assist his 
helper on the paper-hanging job. 

At six he and his helper started for 
home. A block down the street they met 
one of the loafers Philo Gubb had heard 
speaking in Grammill’s Cigar Store. 

“What do you think about it?” he 
asked Philo Gubb. 

“About what?” asked Philo in return 

“Aint you heerd?” asked the man. 
“Why, it’s all over town by now. Farry 
Pierce murdered old Gabe Hostetter not 
more’n twenty minutes after we seen him 
comin’ out of the bank. Shot him. Killed 
him first shot. Yes, sir! Killed him with 
a little mite of a pistol with about as 
much carry as a pea-shooter. Must have 
hit him in just the right spot.” 

“Did you see the pistol?” asked Philo 
Gubb nervously. 

“No, I didn’t,” said his informant. 
“but that’s what the feller told me. ‘Shot 
him with one of these here little pea- 
shooters,’ was what he said. I reckon 
it was a twenty-two. What you lookin’ 
so funny about?” 

“J—-I—” said Philo Gubb uncertain- 
ly. “Nothing! Nothing,” he added has- 
tily. “I was just thinkin’ that old Gabe 
owed me two dollars an’ ten cents, but | 
guess he don’t. I guess he don’t owe me 
nothin’. I didn’t finish up the job he 
gave me, now I come to think of it.” 





